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Art. 1—(1.) Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance. By Joun 
Fisuer, M.A., of the Middle Temple. Hamilton. Second 
Edition. 

(2.) Revision of the Liturgy. Five Discourses, by the Rev. CoaruEs 
Joun Vauenan, D.D. Macmillan & Co. 


CHRISTIANITY requires that its disciples should rejoice in the 
truth—in nothing the contrary of the truth. The errors of one 
Church may be favourable to the growth of another, but if the 
result in such cases be accepted, its cause should be a grief and 
not a gladness. We dare not rejoice in anything which brings 
dishonour on the Christian name wherever that name may be 
professed. Gains at such costs no truly Christian man will covet. 
We are about to speak of many things which we account as 
fault in the Church of England—the fault which has contributed 
to make half the nation Nonconformists—and to urge that some 
of the more obnoxious of these errors should be removed. In so 
doing we are not conscious of having any selfish or sectarian in- 
terest to serve. The less exceptional our National Church shall 
become, the less reason will there be on the side of those who 
dissent from her fellowship. A wise revision of her Liturgy, and 
especially of her law of subscription, would not perhaps diminish 
the ranks of the Nonconformists so much as some sanguine men 
have supposed. But diminish them it would. We are prepared, 
however, to abide by that loss, compensated as it would be by a 
higher reputation of the Christian name. The common enemy 
would be deprived by this means of a large class of weapons 
which have been wielded with too much success against the cha- 
racter of Christian ministers, and against Christianity itself, 
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4 Anno 1662—Revision of the Liturgy. 

Men often merge the patriot in the partisan, the Christian in 

’ the sectary. We hope to avoid such error. 

When these pages reach the hands of the public, they will 

- bear the date of 1862. Two centuries will then have passed since 
the ejectment of the Puritan clergy from the Established Church, 
consequent on the Restoration. Many thoughtful Churchmen 
have deplored and denounced that policy, hardly less than devout 
Nonconformists. But from that day to the present, things remain 
as they were. The faults which then excluded nearly two 
thousand clergymen, have never ceased to preclude multitudes in 
each succeeding generation from the service and communion of a 
Church still claiming to be national. The present, however, is, 
as we think, a fitting season for looking considerately and candidly 
at this matter. The friends of the Church of England could not 
take a wiser course as regards their own interest, or a more con- 
ciliatory course towards Nonconformists, than by resolving that 
the year 1862 shall be marked by a vigorous effort to lighten the 
yoke which they have imposed on themselves, and to efface the 

_wrong done to others by the misguided representatives of their 
Church two centuries since. 

What, then, is the character of the Rubric that has been handed 
down to us? One of its features, to which strong exception has 
always been taken, consists in the power of absolving from sin 
conferred on the clergyman at his ordination, and constantly 

exercised by him in the course of his ministry. 
The words of the bishop in the ordinal are— 


‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the 
Church of God now committed unto thee by the Imposition of our 
hands. Wuosk SINS THOU DOST FORGIVE, THEY ARE FORGIVEN; 
AND WHOSE SINS THOU DOST RETAIN, THEY ARE RETAINED.’ 


So in the daily service :— 
‘ Almighty God, who hath given power and commandment to his 


ministers to DECLARE and PRONOUNCE to his people, being penitent, 
THE ABSOLUTION AND REMISSION OF THEIR SINS.’ 


As if to remove all room for doubt concerning the meaning 
that should be attached to such language, the Rubric for the 
‘Visitation of the Sick’ directs that— 


‘ The sick person be moved io make a special confession of his sins 
if he feel his conscience troubled about any weighty matter. After 
which confession, the priest shall ansouvE uim (if he humbly and 
heartily desire it) after this sort :—Our Lord Jesus Christ, WHO HATH 
LEFT POWER TO HIS CHURCH TO ABSOLVE ALL SINNERS who truly 
repent and believe in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine offences, 
and BY HIS AUTHORITY COMMITTED TO ME, I ABSOLVE THEE FROM 
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ALL THY SINS, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

This language had been in use centuries before, to express the 
sacerdotal theory of the Church of Rome. It is here retained in 
its full-blown force. All attempts to explain it away, or to soften 
it down, have been worse than useless. It is true, even here, for- 
giveness of sin is said to be from God. But it is no less true that 
the priest is invested with authority to receive confession from the 
sick person, to judge on the ground of that confession concerning 
his spiritual state, and, as the result, to say absolutely, ‘BY 
‘AUTHORITY COMMITTED TO ME, I ABSOLVE THEE from all thy 
‘sins. Were Romanism to be restored as the established religion 
of this country to-morrow, there could be no need for the slightest 
change in the language of the Rubric as relating to this office. 
It would satisfy Cardinal Wiseman a great deal better we sus- 
pect than it now satisfies Archbishop Sumner. So long as an 
authority so strictly the counterpart of that assumed by the 
Romish priest is thus claimed by Protestant clergymen, what 
marvel if a superstitious trust in priestly offices, strictly the 
counterpart of what obtains in Popish countries, is found to be 
common among our Protestant people? And on whom rests the 
blame of the delusion thus propagated? Partly on the men who 
originated those formularies, but much more, it will be thought, 
on the men who, in more enlightened times, have in any way 
sustained and sanctioned them. We are aware that language 
like the above was addressed by our Lord to the first preachers 
of the Gospel. But we do not find those holy men forward 
in the exercise of this high authority. Nor can we suppose 
that a power which might have been safely entrusted to men 
who could work miracles, who spoke with tongues, and who 
were inspired in all their teaching, was a power to be placed 
with the like safety in the hands of the men who have come 
after them. 

The doctrine of priestly absolution is not more clearly incul- 
cated in the Book of Common Prayer, than the doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration. We are sometimes told, indeed, that the 
word regeneration in this connection does not mean what it is 
commonly supposed to mean. But of what avail is this plea, 
when the language of the formulary assures us that it must mean 
everything necessary to make the infant God’s ‘own child by 
‘adoption,’ and by ‘incorporation into His holy Church.’ Here are 
the words as repeated when the ceremony is performed: ‘Seeing 
‘now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is by Baptism re- 
‘generate, and grafted into the body of Christ's Church, let us 
“give thanks unto Almighty God for these benefits and with one 
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‘accord make our prayers unto Him, that he may lead the rest of his 
‘life according to this beginning.’ 

Then follows the thanksgiving: ‘ We yield Thee most hearty 
‘thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased Thee to ve- 
‘ generate this infant with Thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for 
‘Thine own child by adoption, and to incorporate him into Thy 
‘ Holy Church’ 

Language used in offices of this nature must be viewed as 
designed to be popular, and as expressing the ideas which the 
common people would most naturally attach to it. And what unso- 
phisticated person could listen to the above words as .coming 
from the lips of a clergyman, and not suppose that they were 
intended to include all they seem to include? The impression 
which such enunciations cannot fail to make, is the impression 
for which the Church, and the officiating clergyman, must be 
held responsible. 

The Burial Service is another of those palpable blemishes 
pertaining to a book which is elsewhere expressive of so much 
true Christian devotion. Dr. Vaughan, of Doncaster, in a course 
of lectures designed to remove, or, at least, to abate, the difficul- 
ties felt on this and some kindred points, has indulged in a strain 
of reasoning which has shocked our moral sense much more, we 
feel bound to say, than anything we have read for a long time. 
The Doctor says, in effect, that the Church of England has no 
discipline, and that it is, on the whole, a good thing that she has 
it not, inasmuch as it is better, after the manner of the Burial 
Service, not to recognise differences of character at all, than to at- 
tempt to look into men’s hearts and to judge of them, seeing that 
course of proceeding must bring much spiritual tyranny along 
with it. But surely there must be some reasonable halting place 
between these extremes. Neither the Inquisition on the one 
hand, nor untruthfulness on the other, needs have any place among 
Christian men. Did it never occur to Dr. Vaughan, that truth 
must be consistent, and that the theory which necessitates un- 
truth shows itself to be untrue? We must place the language 
used on these solemn occasions before the reader: ‘ Forasmuch 
‘as it hath pleased Almighty God of His great mercy to take 
‘unto Himself the soul of our dear brother here departed, we 
‘ therefore commit his body to the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to 
‘ashes, dust to dust ; in SURE AND CERTAIN HOPE of the Resurvrec- 
‘tion to ETERNAL LIFE, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Now that 
multitudes are buried, of whom no Christian living could say 
with any sort of honesty, that he has ‘a sure and certain hope’ 
_ of their rising again ‘to eternal life,’ is not only a fact, but a fact 

of which every one, a shade above idiocy, must know to be as 
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certain as the fact of his own existence. And this impression as 
to the moral reality in such cases, is not touched by any portion 
of Dr. Vaughan’s reasoning concerning the net as including bad 
and good, or concerning the inexpediency of looking too curiously 
into the spiritual states of men. So long as this service remains 
as it is, the country will have its Nonconformists, and they will 
not be few in number. 

Concerning the Athanasian Creed, little need be said. It gives 
us the metaphysical subtleties, and the angry intolerance, gene- 
rated by controversies in remote countries, and remote times, as 


a stereotyped expression of the faith and feeling proper to the © 


people of this English land, in this nineteenth century! ‘ Which 
‘faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
‘doubt he shall perish everlastingly. . . . . He, therefore, 
‘that will be saved, nvust thus think of the Trinity. re 
‘This is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faith- 
‘fully, he cannot be saved’? This would be a hard sentence had 
it followed a’ creed readily intelligible. But it becomes a marvel 
both in absurdity and arrogance, as following an attempt to ex- 
plain what is confessedly explicable, ending, as might be ex- 
pected, in making what was dark still darker. We are aware that 
the inspired writers sometimes declare what men must believe if 
they would be saved. But those men were inspired writers, and 
they merely reiterated what inspiration had affirmed. They were 
not ambitious polemics, carefully adjusting their definitions so as 
not to fail of sending their opponents to perdition. _ 

The case of our English clergy would be a hard one if they 
were merely enjoined to use the language thus prescribed to 
them in the offices mentioned. But this is not the worst. Pre- 
liminary to all this, and to much more on which the conscientious 
man may well have his scruples, the candidate for Holy Orders is 
met at the threshold of his vocation with that terrible ‘wn- 
‘ feigned ASSENT and CONSENT to ALL and EVERYTHING contained 
‘and prescribed in and by the Book of Common Prayer, and by 
the law which requires him to say that he ‘ WILLINGLY, and FROM 
‘THE HEART, subscribes to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to 
‘the Article in the thirty-siath canon,’ which says that ‘the 
‘ Book of Common Prayer contains in it NOTHING CONTRARY 
‘TO THE WorD OF Gop. Need we say that there are multi- 
tudes of conscientious men who could not be brought by any 
earthly consideration, even to use a book containing such lan- 
guage as we have cited? But tell such men that they must say, 
that ‘all’ and ‘everything’ in that book has their ‘unfeigned 
‘assent and consent, and that ‘ willingly, and from the heart,’ they 
subscribe to it as containing ‘nothing contrary to the Word of 
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‘ God,’ and they will answer at once, We are not men to say that— 
we would die first ! 
The Church of England would be infinitely benefited by a 
general revision of her Liturgy, by excluding repetitions, and by 
some abridgment or separation of her services. But the revision 
needed, not merely on the grounds of convenience, but on 
grounds of religion and morality, is a revision which should dis- 
pense altogether with such language as we have now cited, and 
with a law of subscription which, as things now are, is as much 

at variance with common sense as with common honesty. 

On the first blush of the matter, it may seem strange that a 
Rubric open to such grave exceptions should have been per- 
peiuated through more than three centuries, becoming all that 
while worse rather than better. But history presents a natural 
solution of the problem, and for this reason we shall submit 
this piece of history with some fulness to the judgment of our 
readers. 

The Church of England, it must be remembered, is a reformed 
Church. That word implies that she retains much from the past. 
We scarcely need say that all the more obnoxious portions of her 
ritual have come through the Church of Rome. Her independ- 
ence of the Papacy under Henry VIII. was asserted somewhat 
abruptly. But while in her polity she was to be independent and 
national, in her doctrine and institutions she was to be Catholic, 
and was not to be viewed as separated from Catholic Christen- 
dom. Henry’s Reformation Parliament was assembled in 1529, 
and it was not dissolved before 1536. History has shown how the 
spiritual courts were then reformed ; how the jurisdiction of the 
prelates was restrained and narrowed ; how the legislative autho- 
rity of the Houses of Convocation was brought to an end ; how 
the clergy were made subject to the court of the magistrate in com- 
mon with the laity; how the magistrate was made to act as a check 
on all spiritual persons in their dealing with charges of heresy ; 
how the act against appeals to Rome, under any plea whatsoever, 
was followed by acts forbidding money contributions in any form 
vo the Papal treasury ; how, being thus shut out from all autho- 
rity on English ground, the bishop of Rome was declared to be 
no more than an ordinary bishop, and all persons were required 
‘to submit to the Crown of England as supreme over all persons 
and causes, civil or ecclesiastical, on pain of incurring the penal- 
ties of treason. A heavy weight of ecclesiastical oppression was 
thus removed, and the people began to breathe anew. 

But, in its own estimation, this famous Parliament remained 
Catholic, and the nation was to remain Catholic, even when sepa- 
rated from the great centre of Catholicism. In 1529, the year in 
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which this Parliament was convened, Henry issued a proclama- 
tion, in which eighty-five works—the productions of English or 
Continental reformers, from Wycliffe downwards—were con- 
demned, under their respective titles ; and the year following, a 
Protestant named Bayfield was burnt in Smithfield, because he had 
been bravely zealous in importing and distributing such books. 

But under the surface covered by the struggles of faction at 
home, and amidst war abroad—war with Scotland, war with 
France, war with Ireland—the crippled powers of the men dis- 
posed to become persecutors were stoutly overmatched by the 
rising spirit of the people. So many years of access to the 
English Bible, sent by tens of thousands through the land—such 
a free use of English prayers, full of Scriptural ideas, breathing so 
much Scriptural feeling, and provided by command of the King— 
and such a profuse distribution of books, licensed and unlicensed, 
on religious subjects—could not have made their appearance 
without a powerful effect on the mind and utterance of the 
nation. In fact, every man seemed to have his share to bring to 
the wisdom or folly, the moderation or excess, of the common 
strife. To such a degree had this polemical spirit taken hold of 
the people, that the unseemly brawls said to have taken place in 
churches, in places of public resort, and even in alehouses, about 
the meaning of Scripture texts, disposed the King and the Parlia- 
ment to revoke their own work, and to forbid the reading of the 
Scriptures in English, except by persons known to be of some 
education. But the impediments to intelligence had been taken 
away. No hand could replace them. The mind of a nation 
neve¥ changes as the mind of the English nation was then 
changing, without generating some such excesses. Superstitious 
dreams, and religious trivialities, which had covered the land for 
some eight centuries, were passing away, like the night-mists 
which float across the valleys, and off from the distant hills before 
the morning light. The suppression of the monasteries was one 
of the great events which tended to prepare the way for many 
beneficial changes, both social and religious. 

Established Protestantism, as denoting a scheme of doctrine 
as well as a scheme of polity, dates from the accession of 


Edward VI. Cranmer, sustained by the Protector and by the’ 


Protestant party in the Council, arranged that an ecclesiastical, 
visitation should take place through the whole kingdom. The 
visitors for each circuit consisted of two gentlemen, a civilian, a 
divine, and a registrar. The articles of instruction given them 


required that the wholesome proclamations of the late King ° 


against the pretensions of the Bishop of Rome, and in discourage- 
ment of superstition, should be republished ; that all images to 
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which pilgrimages were made, or offerings presented, should be 
removed ; that the Epistles and Gospels read at High Mass 
should be in English ; that the Litany used in processions should 
also be in English, as commanded by the late King; that on 
every Sunday and holiday a chapter should be read out of the 
New Testament at matins, and out of the Old Testament at 
evening song, in English ; that holidays, designed to promote 
devotion, but which had become the occasion rather of all kinds 
of wickedness, should be made seasons for reading the Scriptures, 
for attending prayer and the Communion, and for offices of 
charity ; that the people should be taught to respect all eere- 
monies not abrogated by authority, and not to despise priests, 
but to show them reverence for ‘ their work’s sake ;’ that they 
should regard charity to their neighbours as of much more virtue 
than pilgrimages to shrines ; and that prayers should be offered 
for souls departed. 

But the great innovation in this stage of proceedings con- 
sisted in the publication of Cranmer’s Book of Homilies ; and in 
the place assigned among the means of popular instruction toe 
the paraphrase on the New Testament by Erasmus. The Homi- 
lies were to be read by all preachers. An English translation of 
the work by Erasmus was to be placed in all Churches, to be read 
by all persons disposed to read it. These publications were 
charged with the seeds of a Protestant theology beyond anything 
to be found in the standards of doctrine hitherto sanctioned by 
authority. 

Still, the policy of Cranmer was to keep a middle course, 
removed to an equal distance from an Antinomian Protestantism 
on the one hand, and from a superstitious Romanism on the 
other. These, however, were bold measures, considered as rest- 
ing purely on the authority of the Council; and could only be 
justified by assuming that the Ecclesiastical Supremacy of the 
Crown had passed, for the interval, to that body. Parliament, 
when assembled, confirmed all that had been done; and pro- 
vided further, that the cup should be restored to the laity in the 
communion, and that an end should be put to private masses. 

The great event, however, in ecclesiastical affairs at this juncture 
was still to come. This consisted in the instructions given toa 
commission of learned men to revise the form of public worship 
generally. By these commissioners the first Book of Common 
Prayer was issued. Parliament, and the two houses of Convoca- 
tion, gave their sanction to the new Liturgy. An act was also 
passed which allowed the clergy to marry. But the bill on that 
point did not become law without considerable opposition. One 
of the great difficulties with respect to the Book of Common 
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Prayer related to what should be its teaching concerning the 
Eucharist. Peter Martyr, in Oxford, and Bucer, in Cambridge, 
were parties to public discussions on that subject. The doctrine 
of the Church of England as then settled was in some degree 
peculiar. Three conceptions in regard to the Eucharistic mystery 
were at that time prevalent. Opposed to the Transubstantiation 
doctrine was Luther’s Consubstantiation, and the more intelligible 
doctrine of Zwinglius, which accounted the elements of bread and 
wine as being simply the signs of a spiritual presence. The doc- 
trine of Peter Martyr is not distinguishable from that of Zwin- 
glius. Bucer discoursed somewhat more mystically on the 
subject, leaving by the obscurity, and apparently the designed 
obscurity of his language, room for some notion as to a kind of pre- 
sence, called a real presence, though in what that reality consists 
it is impossible from his words to determine. His influence on 
this inquiry was not a purely good influence. However, in the 
Articles of Religion, published by authority during this reign, and 
in the Prayer Book itself, as left by Edward, nothing resembling 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation was allowed to have place. 

The Prayer Book sanctioned by Convocation in the second 
year of Edward the Sixth, differed from that now in use in 
arrangement, more than in substance. But the address to the 
Virgin Mary, and similar invocations to the Angels and the 
Patriarchs, which Henry had allowed to remain, were omitted. 
In the praise offered for the Saints, the name of the Virgin was 
especially mentioned. In the Consecration, the minister prayed 
that the elements might be sanctified by the Holy Ghost and 
by the Word. Water was mixed with the wine. The sign of 
the Cross was retained in the Eucharist, in Confirmation, and in 
the Visitation of the Sick. Baptism was by triple immersion, and 
was accompanied by exorcising and anointing. In the Burial 
Service, prayer was offered for the deceased person. 

But in the following year the book was again submitted for 
revision, and Bucer was consulted on this important subject. 
His suggestions have been preserved, and they show that much 
remained to be done. He urged that the old clerical habits 
should be laid aside, since by many they were used supersti- 
tiously, and pious men were anxious to discard them ; that the 
priest should place the sacramental bread in the hands of the 
people, not in their mouth; that all prayer for the dead should 
cease ; that the Rubric should not supplicate that the elements 
in the Eucharist might become the body and blood of Christ to 
the recipient, as such language savoured too much of the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation ; that the hallowing of water, and the sign 
of the Cross, in Baptism, should be dispensed with, and that the 
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language of adjuration in exorcising should be converted into 
prayer. Many of these suggestions were acted upon. The name 
of the Virgin, the thanksgiving for the patriarchs and prophets, 
the invocation of the Holy Ghost and of the Word at the Conse- 
cration, the mixing of water with the wine, and the directions 
concerning the sign of the Cross, were all omitted. In Baptism, 
the triple immersion, the Cross, the exorcism, and the anointing 
were discarded. In the Visitation of the Sick, the directions for 
private Confession, the Anointing, the mention of Tobias and 
Sarah, and the instructions which required that the remnants of 
the consecrated elements should be preserved, were all cancelled. 
In the Burial Service, prayer for the deceased was rescinded. 
More simple instructions also were given concerning the vest- 
ments of the clergy. But the greatest advance in this revision 
was in its more explicit language concerning the Eucharist. It 
was now distinctly affirmed that Christ is present with the bread 
and wine, only as He is present everywhere in answer to the 
prayer of the faithful. In reference to kneeling at the Commu- 
nion, it was stated that it is not meant hereby that any adora- 
tion is done, or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental 
bread and wine there bodily received, or to any real or essential 
presence there being of Christ’s natural flesh and blood. All 
these changes in the direction of a more decided Protestantism 
were confirmed by Parliament. The new Book came into use in 
the autumn of 1552. 

Such was the origin of our Book of Common Prayer—the 
Book as to its substance now in use. It will be seen that it was 
the production of unsettled times, and of minds subject to too 
many opposite influences, to allow that it should be remarkable 
for consistency. The volume of which it was a revision was full 
of medizvalism. Some of the Commissioners were disposed to 
retain as much as possible of that element. Others looked not 
to fathers or schoolmen, so much as to the more advanced men 
among the Continental Reformers. Hence the volume was 
found to resemble a piece of mosaic, rather than a developed 
unity. Hoary fragments from the past stood side by side with 
startling novelties from the present. The teaching of the original 
book was teaching wholly from bygone times, and this was to 
be only partially displaced by contributions which can be traced 
to such modern thinkers as Luther, Melancthon, Zwinglius, 
Peter Martyr, and Bucer. The doctrine of the book concerning 
the Sacraments, is not from Rome, nor is it wholly from Ger- 
many or Switzerland ; it retains a midway complexion of its own. 
Its theology, including the Forty-two, afterwards the Thirty-nine, 
Articles, was taken largely from Augustine, but it gave a Lutheran 
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prominence to the doctrine of Justification by Faith, and was 
otherwise so guarded and explained, that it seemed to avoid the 
extremes both of Calvinism and of Arminianism. 

Such as it was, it must be admitted that the book came from 
the mind of the time, and was in great part adapted to it. The 
error in doing what was then done was small, compared with the 
error of later times in accepting the possible or expedient in 
1552, as the possible or expedient for all coming time. Already 
there were signs of that great difference of judgment and feeling 
on such matters which was to become the source of that resolute 
contention, the results of which are so familiar to us at this day. 
But the progress made in this respect under Edward VL, 
forms a great land-mark in our history. The pent-up mind of 
the country found the vent it had long coveted, and the impetus 
was too strong to be resisted. 

Under Mary, all was reaction. One of the first acts of 
Elizabeth was to issue injunctions to the magistrates to discoun- 
tenance the spies and informers who had been so much encouraged 
by the late Government in searching out persons suspected of 
heresy ; and some instructions were given concerning the public 
worship, which indicated the Protestant tendency of the Queen’s 
policy. Mary’s bishops were observant of these signs. One of 
their number only consented to be present at the coronation of 
her sister. In the Upper House considerable opposition was 
made to the proposal to restore the ecclesiastical supremacy to 
the Crown, and to the proposed use of Edward’s Book of Common 
Prayer. But the majority sided with Protestantism; and in 
the Commons the preponderance of such men was much 
greater. 

The Book of Common Prayer, as presented to Parliament, had 
been revised by a Committee consisting of divines and members 
of the Council. It had been prepared from a comparison of the 
first and second books set forth under Edward. Guest, after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester, appears to have been the person most 
responsible for what was done. But both Cecil and the Queen 
made their suggestions. Not to give unnecessary umbrage to 
the Catholic, two offensive references to the Bishop of Rome were 
omitted. To gratify the Protestant, it was professed that the 
elements of the Communion might be taken from the hands of 
the priest either kneeling or standing. But in the book as pub- 
lished, this concession was rescinded. On the whole, however, 
it did not differ very materially from the second book, as revised 
by Cranmer. In the Communion Service, its language was 
derived in part from the book of 1552, and in part from that of 
1549. And if somewhat obscure in its meaning, as thus altered, 
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it was explicit enough as opposed to the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. 

Nine bishops, and the same number of temporal peers, voted 
against this book. But when issued, of the 9,400 clergymen 
then in England, 189 only, of all ranks, became Nonconformists, 
relinquishing their preferments. Some change was made in the 
Articles. It was not considerable. But, as in the case of the 
Liturgy, it showed a tendency to recede somewhat from the ad- 
vanced ground taken under Edward, rather than to go beyond it. 

From this point commences the great Nonconformist con- 
troversy. The Act vesting ecclesiastical supremacy in the Crown 
became a test Act. All ecclesiastical persons, from the highest 
to the lowest, all persons taking degrees in the Universities, or 
holding any civil office requiring homage to the Crown, were to 
bind themselves to obedience according to this instrument. And 
all persons who should, by word or deed, ‘ advisedly, maliciously, 
‘and directly affirm’ anything contrary to this Act, were liable 
for the first offence to a forfeiture of lands and goods; for a 
second offence to the penalty of the premunire statute, which 
added excommunication and outlawry to forfeiture; and the 
third offence became ‘ high treason.’ 

The clergyman not duly using the Book of Common Prayer, 
or chargeable with doing or uttering anything in depreciation of 
it, was to be fined to the value of his living for one year, and 
imprisoned six months. Bya second offence, his preferment was 
wholly forfeited ; and a third subjected him to imprisonment for 
life. The punishment of a layman offending against this Act - 
was, in the first instance, imprisonment during one year; im- 
prisonment during life in the second instance ; and the penalty of 
the third offence was imprisonment with the loss of lands and 
goods. It was further enacted, that all persons failing to attend 
their parish Church, or some recognized place of worship, on the 
Lord’s-day, should pay the fine of one shilling for each absence, 
unless reasonable cause for such absence could be shewn. This 
part of the law bore with special hardship on the Romanist. 

In the general discipline of the Church, what should be ac- 
counted ‘error, heresy, or schism, was left to be decided by 
certain commissioners, to be appointed under the Great Seal of 
England, who were not, however, to judge anything as heresy 
which had not been so determined ‘by the authority of the 
‘Canonical Scriptures, or by the first four General Councils or 
‘any of them, or by any other General Council wherein the same 
‘was declared heresy by the express and plain words of Scripture ; 
‘or such as shall be hereafter judged, ordered, and determined to 
‘be heresy by the high court of Parliament, with the assent of 
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‘the clergy in their Convocation.’ These were the powers of 
that Court of High Commission, whose proceedings were to hold 
so memorable a place in our history from this time to the fall of 
the monarchy. 

It will be seen from these enactments, that in regard to the 
individual conscience, the State had come into place of the 
Papacy. The State thus determined the creed of the people, 
prescribed their worship, interpreted all acts of religious dis- 
obedience as civil crimes, and was to visit them accordingly with 
civil penalties—even with death! Was this power to last? We 
should hope not. But for the present it was established, and 
strong. 

Une Henry VIII., the penalties which came upon eccle- 
siastical delinquents did not come upon them merely as Noncon- 
formists, but rather as pronounced heretics or traitors. But the 
time had*now come in which mere Nonconformity was to be 
severely dealt with. The seeds of Puritanism among us are no 
doubt as old as the time of Wycliffe. But its development in 
our history as the characteristic of a party dates from the time 
of Edward VI. It is to be remembered, too, that what was at 
that time Puritanism in England, was simply Protestantism on 
the Continent. This difference between religions bearing the 
same name, must be traced to the fact, that while in the other 
countries of Europe the Reformation began with the people, and 
was greatly moulded by them, in England the movement was 
more dependent on the will of the State. Hence the change in 


.the English Church left her, even at the death of Edward VL, 


in a nearer relation to the Church of the middle age than. any 
other Church in Christendom avowing itself Protestant. 

The dispensation of the Six Articles under Henry, had made 
many good men exiles. Rogers, the first martyr under Mary, 
und Bishop Hooper, the type of English Puritanism under 
Edward, were among the number of those exiles. Residence 
among foreign Protestants had made them familiar with Con- 
tinental Protestantism, and changes which had commended 
themselves to the learnifg and piety of their personal friends 
abroad, they regarded as not unsuited to a Reformed Church at 
home. The ministers of those foreign Churches appeared in a 
distinctive ministerial dress in the services of the Church; but 
they had cast off the surplice, and the other garments usually 
worn by the Papal priesthood, leaving scarcely any trace of the 
old superstition in their worship. In the judgment of Hooper, 
this conduct on the part of his friends was to be commended, 
When chosen to be a bishop, he claimed that he might be left at 
liberty to follow their example, at least so far as to dispense with 
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the use of the old priestly vestments. Even Cranmer and 
Ridley were resolute in insisting on his conformity ; and, strange 
to say, to oblige him to conform, sent their good brother for a 
while to the discipline of the Fleet Prison ! 

Had the life of Edward been prolonged, this controversy on 
the side of a further reformation would not have failed to find a 
place in our history. But the reign of Mary, and the temper of 
Elizabeth’s administration, precipitated discussion on this subject, 
and made it much more’ formidable and bitter than it would 
otherwise have been. By zealous Protestants, the garniture of 
the Roman priesthood was soon denounced as the ‘idolatrous 
‘gear. But the memory of the scenes in Smithfield and in 
Oxford under Mary, and of the terror everywhere diffused in the 
later years of her reign, was always associated in the minds of 
the Puritans with the presence of the men who through that 
dark season never ceased to flaunt these Popish habits before 
them. The monk’s hood and the priest’s robe, were to them 
emblems of an execrated tyranny, and they were execrated 
accordingly. 

It is not difficult, however, to understand how the ministers 
of religion, and the ministers of state, have come to look with so 
much jealousy on any departure from religious conformity. Such 
compliances are a public confession of the obedience said to be 
due to priest and magistrate. They are an admission that not 
merely the outward, but the inward—the will, should be subject 
to the sway of those authorities. ‘This doctrine was well under- 
stood by Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. No form of their power 
was really so precious to them as the supremacy with which they 
were invested in regard to everything pertaining to religion. 
To resist them on this ground, was to wound them in the most 
sensitive part of their nature. Elizabeth, moreover, though no 
doubt bound to Protestantism by conviction, as well as by cir- 
cumstances, was a lady with some dangerous tastes. The crucifix 
and the altar lights retained in her chapel, betrayed a sympathy 
with the symbol and pomp of the Roman worship, which her 
brother Edward, and the Reformers generally in his time, would 
have looked upon with surprise and apprehension. 

Four years after Elizabeth’s accession, an attempt was made 
in Convocation to give more of a Puritan aspect to the estab- 
lished worship. One paper presented enumerated all the 
matters to which objection had been made by the Puritans, 
and prayed for their removal. This paper was signed by thirty- 
eight members, of whom eight were deans, and twelve were 
archdeacons. Another paper, less comprehensive in its excep- 
tions, became the subject of much discussion. In this document 
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it was urged that the cross in baptism should be omitted ; that 
kneeling at the sacrament should not be enforced ; and that 
from the former habits of ministers the surplice only should be 
retained. The majority of the members present were in favour 
of this reform. The votes were forty-three against thirty-five. 
From such indications of opinion, we may safely conclude, that 
had the will of the Queen been known to be favourable to change 
in that direction, the Houses of Convocation at that time would 
not have left ground for complaint to any sober-minded Puritan. 

Such was the state of feeling on this subject, that two years 
later, six years after Elizabeth’s accession, the uniformity so 
solemnly enjoined, was but indifferently observed. The best 
educated and most earnest men among the parochial clergy 
were opposed to the Queen’s policy, and they knew their con- 
gregations to be with them. Hence a strange diversity of usage 
became observable. Some ministers fixed the communion-table 
in the chancel ; some removed it to other parts of the church ; 
some dressed the table in one manner, some in another ; some 
administered baptism in a font, some from a bason ; some used 
the sign of the cross, and others not ; some officiated ‘in a sur- 
‘plice, others without ; some with a square cap, some with a 
‘round cap, some with a button cap, some with a hat, some in 
‘ scholar’s clothes, some in others.’ 

When this state of things was fully reported to the Queen, 
her Majesty was not a little displeased. The two archbishops 
were instructed to confer with their suffragans upon the measures 
to be taken to correct these disorders. The bishops, however, and 
the members of the Council, were found to be divided in feeling 
on this subject. So serious were the probable consequences of 
such rigour, that Elizabeth herself alternated in her purpose. 
Remonstrances came from many quarters. But from this time 
the policy of the Queen may be said to have been determined. 
The bishops who had been disposed to a more liberal course, 
became sensible that if evils the extent of which they could not 
foresee were to be avoided, it became them to conform to her 
Majesty’s pleasure in this matter. The effect was to widen the 
breach, not to heal it. Very soon the Puritan controversy 
extended to questions of much more significance than the form 
of a priest’s cap, or the colour of his pulpit costume. 

The Puritans of the later years of Elizabeth, whilst sternly 
rejecting the supremacy of the Pope, were far from ceding to 
the crown all the authority which had been vested in it in rela- 
tion to the Church. The injunction—‘let all things be done 
‘ decently and in order, must, they said, have been addressed to 
the people, or to their ministers ; it could pot have been addressed 
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to princes or to magistrates. The notion which would make the 
faith and worship of a nation depend on a single will, they 
repudiated as servile and absurd. ‘They did not deny that there 
might be pious Romanists; but the Church of Rome, in their 
estimation, was not a true church, nor was its bishop a true 


bishop. The Scriptures alone were their standard, both of 


c 


doctrine and discipline, and nothing was to be accepted as Chris- 
tian which could not be shown to be in harmony with them. 
The authority to interpret Scripture, moreover, implied in this 
maxim, was vested, as they maintained, in the Church, and not 
in the State. No human authority could be warranted in making 
things necessary in religion which had not been so made*by the 
teaching or example of the inspired writers. 

It will be seen that these are large questions, opening a 


wide field for discussion. Every city and town, and almost every 


parish, was agitated by them. Cambridge, especially, was a great 
battle-field between the two parties, represented there, through 
nearly the whole of this reign, by Cartwright on the one side, 
and Whitgift on the other. But down to 1575, seventeen years 
after the Queen’s accession, the great majority of the Puritan 
ministers remained within the pale of the Established Church, 
though before that time some of their leaders had not scrupled 
to denounce the whole framework of the Anglican Church, and 
to urge that a Presbyterian polity should be established in its 
stead. They formed local organisations for the multiplication of 
religious services in particular towns and districts; and associa- 
tions for ‘prophesying, which consisted of meetings among 
ministers for the mutual exposition of Scripture, and the cultiva- 
tion of their gifts as public teachers. The more learned among 
the clergy, and their most popular preachers, were generally the 
leading men in these exercises. But Elizabeth looked on these 
proceedings with much jealousy. They were forms of power not 
sufficiently subject to her own power. Sending for Archbishop 
Grindal, she ‘ declared herself offended at the number of preach- 
“ ers, as well as at the exercises, urging that it was good for the 
‘ Church to have few preachers, that three ov four in a county 
‘might suffice, and that the reading of Homilies to the people 
‘ was enough.* The archbishop wrote to her Majesty on these 
topics, showing at great length, the reasons which satisfied him 
that faithfulness to his office required that he should not attempt 
to conform himself in the exercise of it to what seemed to be her 
Majesty’s desire. The letter is a noble one. But Elizabeth sup- 
pressed the prophesyings, sequestered the archbishop, and allowed 
him to remain in disgrace from 1576 to 1582, when he died. 
* Strype’s Grindal, 329. 
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Whitgift, who succeeded him, threw a special bitterness into this 
controversy during the last twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign. It was 
during this interval that the notorious ‘ Marprelate’ tracts made 
their appearance. The authorship of those productions is to this 
day an unsolved problem in our history—as much so as the 
authorship of the Letters of Junius. They consisted of a series 
of tracts and treatises, or, as we should now call them, pamphlets, 
not all probably by the same hand, but all marked by the same 
severity and levity of style. Their grand assault is on Whitgift, 
and on the Court of High Commission. They are freely charged 
with wit, humour, sarcasm, and invective. The public were 
startled by them, and they found readers, not only among the 
crowd, but among the gay gentlemen at court. They were 
printed at a secret press, which was removed from place to place 
with singular adroitness and rapidity. Much pains were taken 
to implicate the Puritans in this libellous onslaught, as it was 
deemed, on the rule of the bishops. But Martin himself declared 
that no man was responsible for his deeds. He appears to have 
stood alone, or to have been one of a small number of persons 
who preferred conducting their warfare after this independent 
and guerilla fashion. Grave replies to these attacks produced no 
effect. After awhile, several of the low playwriters about town 
were engaged to answer Martin in the scurrilous style familiar to 
them. Happily for the credit of religion this form of the contro- 
versy was of short duration. 

The reader will have seen that the complaint of the Puritans 
was not against the union of Church and State, but against an 
alleged encroachment of the State on the liberty of the Church. 
But from an early period in this reign there were men who 
rejected the doctrine of State authority on religion altogether, 
and claimed for every separate congregation of believers the right 
to an independent self-government. The origin of this doctrine 
in our history is commonly attributed to a clergyman named 
Robert Brown, but it is certain that Richard Fitz was the pastor 
of a church of this order in London, long before Brown had ven- 
tured upon his apostleship. It will be readily understood, that 
if the conduct of the Puritan, in taking exception to the mode in 
which the Queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy was exercised, was 
deemed so grave an offence, special penalties would be in reserve 
for a people who denied the validity of that power, and regarded 
it asa pure usurpation. So early, accordingly, as 1556, persons 
of this class, both men and women, were subjected to imprison- 
ment. Robert Brown was related to Cecil, her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, who often shielded his kinsman from the 
consequences of his extravagance. But he was a man of a 
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restless and violent temper, and could do little credit to any 
cause. 

Thacker, Copping, Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, are the 
names of men holding the opinions now mentioned, who were 
blameless in their lives, and manifestly conscientious and devout 
in their religious profession. It was in vain that these men 
avowed their loyalty, and their readiness to submit in all civil 
matters to the civil power. They did not recognise the authority 
of the magistrate in religion. They would not be bound by it. 
In common with the Puritans they accepted the doctrine of the 
English Church, but they claimed the liberty to reject all things 
included in its worship or polity which were not in their judgment 
accordant with Scripture. They were reminded that the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the Crown was settled by statute as clearly 
and certainly as its civilsupremacy. To question the former was 
not less manifestly seditious than to question the latter. Such, 
however, was the offence inseparable from the opinions of these 
sectaries. With them, the magistrate was not the ultimate 
authority in religion. That rested with the individual conscience 
and the Creator. 

The sentence passed on these men, as proper to persons holding 
and avowing such opinions, was, that they should die—be hanged! 
To lay claim to the liberty which our laws have long since ceded 
to our whole people, was to incur that heavy forfeiture—to die as 
the highwayman and the cut-throat dies ! 

Barrow was a gentleman of Gray’s Inn. Thacker, Copping, 
and Greenwood were ministers. Penry was a native of Wales, 
had studied in Cambridge, graduated in Oxford, and is admitted 
by his enemies to have been a young man of good mental cul- 
ture, and of deep religious feeling. It is quite true that Barrow 
and Penry showed themselves to be men of a warm temper, and 
that they sometimes expressed themselves in strong and irreve- 
rent language towards the ruling clergy. But men who are suf- 
fering from hard blows will sometimes use hard words. Sectaries 
multiplied rapidly in the face of all this terror. Sir Walter 
Raleigh declared in Parliament that the religionists of this order 
in Norfolk, and in parts about London, were not less than 20,000. 
Such, the reader will mark, were the early experiences of 
English Congregationalism. 

Elizabeth might flatter herself that she spoke and acted by a 
divine right. But she was to feel that the opponents of her 
policy could take the same ground. And it was the conviction 
that they stood on this ground which fitted religious men to im- 
pose a curb on her Majesty’s arbitrary temper which could 
hardly have come from any other source. According to the con- 
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science of the Romanists, it was the command of God that the 
Pope, and not the Queen, should be head of the Church. <Ac- 
cording to the conscience of the Puritan, if it was the will of 
Christ that there should be a union between the State and the 
Church, it was his will that the State should show all reverence 
towards the liberties of the Church. According to the conscience 
of the Independent, it became him to assert that his faith and 
practice were to be matters determined by his own judgment, 
and not by injunctions coming to him from any earthly poten- 
tate. In all these cases there was a principle of divided alle- 
giance. In all, there were things to be given to law, and things 
to be given only to God. There were seasons in which the Queen 
would gladly have coerced all these parties, so as to have rendered 
them powerless. But to have achieved that object, had it been 
possible, would have been to have left herself without subjects. 
Among all these delinquents the Independents must have been 
in Elizabeth’s estimation the most delinquent. The Catholic, 
who resisted her will in favour of his Church ; and the Puritan, 
who did so in favour of his limited scheme of freedom; must have 
been in her eyes modest men, compared with the man who pre- 
sumed to oppose his private judgment to her sovereign wisdom 
and authority. 

The court of Elizabeth, in her later years, had deteriorated 
considerably, both in religion and morality. As the natural con- 
sequence, the friends of the Puritans in that quarter were fewer, 
and less zealous, than formerly. On the accession of James L, 
this party expected little from the hands of the new king. But 
they did expect something. This was indicated in the petition 
presented to his Majesty, called the Millenary petition, because it 
was said to have received the signatures of nearly a thousand 
Puritan clergymen. James had avoided committing himself 
against any party until he should find himself firmly seated as 
king of England. His approach, accordingly, was spoken of as 
the coming of a Scotch mist. But the mist soon cleared away. 
It was soon manifest that the English Puritans were objects of 
his special aversion. 

In their petition, the Puritans expressed themselves as loyal 
subjects, and professed a sincere attachment to the Established 
Church; but they ventured to name many things which they 
were concerned to see amended. These things varied in import- 
ance, but they were restricted to matters of worship or discipline, 
and all were characterized by moderation and reasonableness. 
In the conference at Hampton Court, where these complaints 
were to be formally considered, the King, it is said, chose ‘to 
‘play the Puritan, which so alarmed the bishops, that they fell 
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upon their knees, entreating, ‘ with great earnestness, that no- 
‘thing might be altered, lest Popish recusants, punished by 
‘ penal statutes for their disobedience,and the Puritans, punished 
‘by deprivation from their callings and livings for Noncon- 
‘ formity, should say they had just cause to insult upon them, 
‘as men who had travelled to bind them to that which, by their 
‘own mouths, was now confessed to be erroneous. In this lan- 
guage the reader has the secret of the Court policy in relation to 
this controversy from the time of the Reformation to the days of 
the Long Parliament. It was insisted that what the Established 
Church had retained from the past had been wisely retained ; 
that the laws intended to sustain what was thus established were 
wise laws ; and that the penalties by which those laws were en- 
forced were just penalties. To concede change, would be to un- 
- say all this. The said laws would then cease to be just, and the 

said penalties would become so much cruelty. So nothing was 
to be conceded. The issue thus necessitated became, not a 
question of reason, but a war of prejudices and a trial of 
strength. 

We all know the manner in which James acquitted himself at 
Hampton Court. Though in the chair as Moderator, his Ma- 
jesty was chief speaker. Sir John Harrington, who was present, 
and who was no Puritan, writes, that the King used ‘upbraidings’ 
rather than argument. ‘He told them,’ says Sir John, ‘ that they 
‘ wanted to strip Christ again, and bid them away with their 
‘snivelling. The bishop seemed much pleased, and said his 
‘ Majesty spoke by the power of inspiration. I wist not what 
‘they mean, but the Spirit was rather foul-mouthed’ In con- 
clusion, the King, turning to Dr. Reynolds, the most considerable 
of the Puritan clergy present, said, ‘If this be all your party has 
‘to say, I will make them conform themselves, or else harry 
‘them out of the land, or do worse.’ 

The end of this proceeding was not yet. It was not a small 
matter to tell the Puritans of England that their religion was 
judged by James and his sycophants to be incompatible with loy- 
alty; and that their sovereign had described them as a people 
harbouring disaffection towards himself, under the pretence of 
conscience toward their Maker. But this was the drift of his 
Majesty’s utterances. The only course to the favour of the King 
was the course which the conscience of these men assured them 
would be displeasing to God. In these circumstances, it was 
natural that the Puritans should transfer their hope from the 
throne to the Parliament. Their weight was thus thrown into 
the popular scale, whether they would or not; and the King 
would have to lay his account with meeting the spirit of Puritan- 
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ism in the halls of legislation, and in a temper much less manage- 
able than in the mock conference at Hampton Court. 

James acted upon his threat, ‘to harry’ the Puritans out of 
the land, or to do worse, to the extent of his power. Some 
hundreds were deprived of their livings. A feud, which he 
might have done much to heal, was thus passed, in a still more 
embittered state, to the hands of his successor. From his reign, 
also, we date the rise of the ill-starred Anglo-Catholic School in 
the English Church. The men of this school, in place of seeking 
reconciliation with the Puritans, startled the nation by their 
evident disposition to symbolise much more than any of their 
predecessors had done with Rome. The rumour was, that the 
reconciliation they coveted, was a reconciliation in that quarter. 
Andrews and Laud were deterred by circumstances, or by prin- 
ciple, from manifesting an inclination to go to that length. But 
there were men of their party who were quite willing to have 
gone thus far. No pains were spared to bring the Court over to 
that renegade policy; to use the pulpits of the Established 
Church in furtherance of it; and to assimilate its ritual, in 
every possible way, to the pomp and superstition of medizval 
times. But thoughtful men were, happily, alive to what was 
doing. Through Parliament the nation gave utterance, once and 
again, to its denunciation of the traitors within the camp. More 
than ever, the struggle became a death-struggle, and it was at 
length left to civil war to declare on which side the victory was 
to turn. 

With the successes of the Long Parliament came the fall of 
the Episcopal Church, and the establishment of the Common- 
wealth. That it was now the lot of the Court clergy to be suffer- 
ers is not denied. But, remembering the past, their sufferings 
may be said to have been light. Of the parochial clergy who 
were expelled from their livings, scarcely a man was so dealt 
with except on grounds affecting his competency to his office, or 
his moral character. 

At the Restoration, the King was favourable to a lenient 
course of proceeding toward the Puritans. He had promised the 
Presbyterians at Breda that the policy of his Government should 
be of that nature, and it was not natural that he should wish to 
incur the odium of violating that pledge. He may have had 
some fear also as to the possible result of severity in that 
direction. But, above all, he was concerned that the laws which 
bore hardly on the Catholics should be relaxed ; and the best plea 
for lenity towards them, would be found in the fact of lenity as 


shown to the clergy who had risen to their positions amidst the 
late troubles. 
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An opportunity now occurred for making such changes as 
were desirable in discipline and worship, without the fear of 
its being supposed that the motive in so doing was a sense of 
weakness. Archbishop Usher’s scheme of reformed episcopacy, 
published in 1641, might now have been wisely and safely 
acted upon. Had this course been taken, the Nonconformists 
would have been comparatively few. But the majority of the 
prelates were opposed to such action, and Lord Clarendon 
strengthened them in that opposition. Another mode of con- 
ciliation suggested was, that if the old order of things in the 
Church was to be restored, the Presbyterian clergy should be 
allowed to dispense with Conformity on the points objectionable 
to them. But this proposal met with as little favour as the 
former. 

Strong, however, as were the objections on the part of 
Clarendon, and most of the bishops, to all projects of this nature, 
it was agreed not to give any open expression to them before 
the convenient season. In the meanwhile, the course of affairs 
was such as to compel the Presbyterians to fear, that they had 
been too ready to confide in the word of the King, and to accept 
the smooth speeches of their old enemies the Royalists. 
Writing concerning affairs within three months after the 
Restoration, Baxter says, ‘Before this time, many hundred 
‘worthy ministers were displaced, and cast out of their charges, 
‘because they were in sequestration where others had been cast 
‘out by the Parliament. Our earnest desire had been, that all 
‘such should be cast out as were in any benefice, belonging for- 
‘merly to a man who was not grossly insufficient or debauched ; 
‘but that all who succeeded such as these scandalous ones should 
‘hold their places. These wishes were vain, and all the old 
‘ones restored.’* 

But ominous as these appearances were, the Presbyterians 
were beguiled during some time with assurances that a reason- 
able accommodation was intended. Ten of their principal 
ministers were flattered with the honorary distinction of Royal 
Chaplains. Baxter, who was of this number, ventured to remind 
the King that the strength of the late usurpation had arisen 
mainly from its protection and encouragement of devout men, 
without regard to small differences ; and observed that nothing 
could tend so much to revive the credit of that Government, as 
the adoption of a less liberal policy on the part of his Majesty’s 
administration. Charles, in his turn, appeared to be much 
pleased that the Presbyterian clergy were willing to conform to 
a mode of ecclesiastical government, which, while it modified 
* Life and Times, Part II. 241. 
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the form of Episcopacy, retained its essence. Nor was he less 
gratified to learn that while they objected to some things in the 
established Liturgy, they were not enemies to Liturgies in 
general. His determination accordingly was, to bring the two 
parties together, and to encourage this friendly temper on both 
sides. It is probable that the King meant what he said. We 
know that the persons to whom his language was addressed 
regarded it in that light, and shed tears of joy as they listened. 

.With a view to the accomplishment of this object, Charles re- 
quired Baxter and his friends to prepare a statement of the 
changes which they deemed necessary in regard to Church 
government, observing that the settlement of that point would 
greatly diminish other difficulties. The ministers consented, but 
required that a paper stating what might be conceded should be 
at the same time produced by the bishops. Charles admitted 
the reasonableness of this request, and promised that it should be 
complied with. The paper supplied by the Presbyterians recog- 
nised the separate office of the bishops, but would have rendered 
their jurisdiction dependent in some important particulars on the 
concurrence of a Presbytery. It was also urged that some respect 
should be shown for the scruples of conscientious men in using the 
Book of Common Prayer. Kneeling at the Sacrament, and bow- 
ing at the name of Jesus, are mentioned as usages which should 
be abolished, or, at least, not strictly enforced. On the whole the 
document evinced a disposition to make large concessions for 
the sake of peace. 

On being admitted to the royal presence, the ministers were 
surprised to find that the bishops did not make their appearance, 
nor was there any communication from them. Some time after- 
wards, a paper, meant as a reply to that furnished by the ministers, 
was produced. But its only effect was to show, that no conces- 
sions of the kind necessary to bring about any union of the two 
parties were to be expected from the prelates or the Court. 

This high-handed policy, however, was not without its dan- 
gers. The Convention Parliament was still sitting. In the 
Commons, some warm debates had occurred on this subject. 
Prynne had not scrupled to admonish the House, that it became 
them, while busy in disbanding the army, to be careful, lest by 
the excess of their intolerance, they should create a necessity for 
soon bringing it together again. So impassioned was the debate, 
that the House sat in Committee an hour after dark. Candles, 
which in those days were unknown in its sittings, were introduced. 
Twice they were blown out, ‘but the third time they were pre- 
‘served, though with great disorder.’* 

* Parliamentary History, iv. 79, 80. 
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During this state of public feeling the King again interfered in 
the office of moderator. He published a declaration which set 
forth his Majesty’s mode of adjusting the points at issue. In 
preparing this document, the King had consulted the Presby- 
terian divines, and their friends in the Cabinet. It contained 
important concessions. In place of investing the bishops alone 
with the functions of Church government, it raised the inferior 
clergy from being mere teachers, to the possession of some share 
in matters of jurisdiction, on the plan of Archbishop Usher's 
episcopacy. It also granted some indulgence to conscientious 
men with regard to subscription, ceremonies, and the oath of 
canonical obedience. Reynolds, a leading Nonconfermist, was 
so far satisfied with these proposals, that he accepted the bishop- 
ric which had been offered to him. Calamy was on the eve of 
doing the same. Even Baxter declined that honour, less from 
conscientious objections, than upon other grounds. 

But it was not enough that the King really approved of this 
course. Charles was generally wanting in the perseverance 
necessary to realise his plans when they did not find a cordial 
support among the persons who were in most frequent inter- 
course with him. 

It soon became evident, that the issuing of this declaration 
had been assented to by the prelates and their friends, partly 
from necessity, and partly as an expedient to gain time. When 
the friends of the Presbyterians, with Sir Matthew Hall as their 
leader, brought in a bill to convert the King’s declaration 
into law, to their surprise, the ministers of the Crown appeared 
as its most determined opponents. The bill was lost by a ma- 
jority of twenty-eight, in a house of three hundred and forty, 
and a few weeks later the Convention Parliament was dissolved. 

There was little reason to suppose that the bill thus lost in the 
Convention Parliament could be carried through the new House 
of Commons. Still, the Presbyterians clung to it as their last 
plank, and urged that a conference, of which it spoke, for the 
purpose of revising the Liturgy, might take place without delay. 
It was at length agreed, that thirteen prelates, and eleven Non- 
conformists, should assemble for this object. Sheldon, the Bishop 
of London, commenced by observing, that as the meeting had 
been convened at the request of the ministers, it devolved on 
them to state the alterations which they were desirous to see 
adopted. It was further required, that these proposed changes 
should be stated in writing, and that the whole of them should 
be delivered in at once. Many objections were made to this sus- 
picious and unequal method of proceeding. Baxter, however, 
prevailed on his brethren to comply with it. 
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It would fatigue the reader were we to attempt a detailed ac- 
count of the fruitless discussions which took place, and which 
kept all things in abeyance, until the time to which the con- 
ference had been limited was drawing to its close. The Presby- 
terians, however, employed themselves with much care in pre- 
paring a revised Liturgy, which they sent in with a petition, ex- 
pressing an earnest desire of concord. The bishops were to have 
sent in two papers in return, one saying how much of change 
they were willing to admit, and the other stating their reasons 
for conceding no more. But instead of this, the paper which 
they sent in some while afterwards, consisted of reasons against 
all the alterations proposed, with only a few trifling exceptions. 
To this paper the ministers sent in a reply, which was drawn up 
by Baxter. But the time to which the conference was restricted 
had almost expired, and the ministers pressed for, and, at length 
obtained, a personal meeting for the discussion of the disputed 
points. The result, as was to have been expected, was unsatis- 
factory. The bishops listened to all the ministers were desirous 


_ of saying, but insulted them by not deigning to offer anything 


in reply. What could be done to draw them into discussion was 
done, but in vain. 

It is now well known, that the Liturgy, and other papers pre- 
pared by tht Nonconformists, passed from their hands into those 
of parties who possessed both the inclination and the power to 
prevent the desired compromise, and who gave the prelates 
their instructions with regard to the mode in which they should 
proceed, By the Court, particularly by Clarendon, they were 
assured that the King’s commission merely authorised such 
alterations as should upon conference be deemed necessary ; and 
as their lordships were of opinion that the changes required by 
their opponents were not necessary, it followed that they were 
not proper to be made the subject of argument ! 

In the end, however, it was agreed that there should be a dis- 
cussion by three persons of either party, in the presence of a 
number of their respective friends. The question to be debated 
was—the lawfulness of compelling men to engage in certain 
services as parts of divine worship while believing them to be 
unacceptable and displeasing to the Deity. We scarcely need 
say that both parties ended where they began, and that this 
result accorded with the policy of the Court. 

So ended the Savoy Conference. The papers furnished by 
the Nonconformists were printed soon afterwards, and circulated 
through the kingdom. The friends of the ministers were satis- 
fied with the manner in which they had acquitted themselves, 
and were enabled to look forward without much danger of mis- 
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take to the probable course of events. Clarendon, in his attempt 
to justify his conduct in this matter, writes :—‘ It is an unhappy 
‘ policy, and always unhappily applied, to imagine that that class 
‘of men (religionists who plead conscience) can be recovered 
‘and reconciled by partial concessions, or granting less than 
‘they demand. And if all were granted, they would have more 
‘to ask, somewhat for the security of the enjoyment of what is 
‘ granted, that shall preserve their power and shake the whole 
‘ frame of the Government. Their faction is their religion. Nor 
‘are those combinations ever entered into upon real or sub- 
‘ stantial motives of conscience, how erroneous soever, but 
‘consist of many glutinous materials of will and humour, folly 
‘and knavery, and ambition and malice, which make them 
‘cling inseparably together, till they have satisfaction in all 
‘ their pretences, or till they ave actually broken and subdued, 
* which may always be more easily done than the other’* Such 
was the large statesmanship, and the large charity, in regard to 
religious matters, which prevailed in the councils of England 
from 1660 to 1662. 

The two houses of Convocation were not assembled with the 
Convention Parliament; and when convened with the new 
Parliament, care was taken that they should be so constituted 
as to be friendly to the course which the ruling clergy, and the 
majority in the Commons, were disposed to pursue. The result 
of the Savoy Conference was soon submitted to them, and in 
conformity with a suggestion from the King, they proceeded to 
revise the Book of Common Prayer. No less than six hundred 
alterations were introduced, but nearly every point objected to 
by the Nonconformists was left untouched. The general effect 
was, that the terms of Conformity became less endurable than 
ever. Now came the memorable Act of Uniformity, with its 
imperative exaction of ‘unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
‘ everything ;’ and the declaration of the clergyman that he sub- 
scribed ‘ willingly, and from his heart,’ not, only to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but to the Book of Common Prayer, as containing 
‘nothing contrary to the Word of God.’ All residents in uni- 
versities, all schoolmasters and private tutors, were required to be 
in this sense Conformists, and, in common with the clergy, to ex- 
press their abhorrence of the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
their faith in the now fashionable doctrine of passive obedience. 

This bill did not assume its ultimate shape without opposi- 
tion. But the attempt made to modify some of its provisions, 
only served to make it evident that its authors intended, when 
it should become law, to put the most obnoxious construction 
* Life, I. 278—281, 
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upon its language, and to enforce it to the uttermost. It was 
urged by a few sober men, that the Book of Common Prayer 
was a volume including topics of great variety and importance ; 
that many might be sufficiently satisfied with it to use it, and to 
use it with reverence, who could not in honesty express an 
unqualified approval of everything it contained, and that this 
kind of difficulty was most likely to occur in the case of men 
accustomed to reflection on religious subjects, and most conscien- 
tious in the performance of religious duties. But arguments of 
this nature were lost on the impassioned theologians of the 
Lower House, ‘ who acted upon all occasions more like the repre- 
‘ sentatives of the clergy than of the people, making the Church 
‘their first consideration, the King only the second ; so that all 
‘concern for the liberty of the subject was in a manner devoured 
‘ by their zeal for the sanctuary.’ * 

Nothing could be more disingenuous than the manner in 
which the parties implicated in these proceedings endeavoured 
to reconcile their conduct with the language of the King in his 
declaration from Breda. That document promised an indul- 
gence to tender consciences, but the word ‘tender’ was now 
explained as meaning a mistaken conscience, which should be 
found susceptible of better impression under better instruction ! 
These men must have known, that in putting this construction 
on the language of the King, they lied grossly. Such, however, 
was the feeling with which the Act was passed, that it obtained 
the royal assent. This was on the 19th of May, and it was 
agreed that the statute should come into force throughout the 
kingdom on the 24th of the following August. 

When the appointed day arrived, nearly two thousand clergy- 
men declared that they could not retain their livings on the 
terms proposed. They must be honest men, truthful men, come 
what may. They were all pitilessly expelled. Most of them 
were needy men, with dependent families. The day chosen for 
this exercise of power was the feast of Saint Bartholomew—a 
season already memorable in the annals of ecclesiastical intoler- 
ance. The more valuable part of the tithes for the year became 
due at Michaelmas, and by removing the incumbents on the 
24th of August, the punishment of deprivation was followed, in 
many cases, by immediate want; while the clergy who suc- 
ceeded their ejected brethren, were allowed to receive the reward 
of services which others had rendered. On the accession of 
Elizabeth, many Catholic priests were deprived of their livings, 
but all were provided for by the Government, though known to 
be its enemies. The same was the case with the Episcopalian 

* Ralph. Hist. of Eng. I. 46, 47. 
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clergy during the late changes. One-fifth of their former in- 
come was secured to them, even amidst the license and danger 
of such times. 

But it was the determination of Clarendon to know neither 
Presbyterians nor Independents in any other character than as 
‘ promoters of rebellion.’ In his view, they had ‘no better title 
‘to their lives than the King’s mercy. In their pleading for 
liberty of conscience he saw the natural effect of their ‘impu- 
‘ dence’ and ‘ malice,’ and nothing better. Many of these injured 
men had taken the oath prescribed by the League and Covenant. 
Were they to perjure themselves for a mess of pottage? Many, 
as became them, objected to the oath of passive obedience. 
Others regarded the policy which made so many ceremonies of 
human invention necessary parts of religious worship, as inyolv- 
ing a precedent which might be used without limit on the side of 
error. The plea of Hampden was not against the amount of the 
sum demanded under the name of ship-money, but against the 
principle on which it was exacted. The grand objection, how- 
ever, was, that the revised Prayer Book set forth many things as 
being accordant with the Word of God, which, in the judgment 
of the Nonconformist clergy, were contrary to that Word, and 
they were not men to avow one thing while believing another. 
Whether we agree with them on all points or not, it is clear that 
their conduct did honour to their religious profession in a 
corrupt age. By their writings, and by instituting academies in 
different parts of the country, or by acting as private tutors, 
they contributed much towards the preservation of true religion 
and patriotism, and formed not a few of the minds which became 
conspicuous in public affairs in later and better times. Nothing 
could be more exemplary than their general conduct. In the 
midst of deep poverty their probity never failed them, and their 
character continued spotless. 

The more advanced men among the Independents, though 
they acted in a measure with the Presbyterians, did not aspire 
to the honours or emoluments of the Established Church. They 
sought freedom of worship. Their principles precluded them 
from seeking anything more. In regard to toleration, also, 
there was a marked line of difference between them and the 
Presbyterians. In the scheme of the Presbyterians, Catholics 
and Socinians were classed among the ‘intolerables.’ But the 
simple toleration which the Independents implored for them- 
selves, they would readily have ceded to all classes of their 
fellow-subjects, so long as they should conduct themselves 
peaceably as members of society. The exceptions in the scheme 
of the Presbyterians were turned against them by their enemies. 
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In reply they could only say, that should it be resolved to 
tolerate the parties to whom these exceptions referred, it was 
not their intention to make any protest against it, but they 
must be excused from being connected to such a measure.* > 
Charles spoke of preventing the enforcement of the Act of 
Uniformity on the appointed day by the exercise of a dispensing 
power for that purpose. This would, no doubt, have been 
unconstitutional, and the intolerants about him made such use 
of that plea as to frustrate his intention. The excitement 
which followed the proceedings of August 24th, and the earnest 
petitions presented to the King from all quarters, encouraged 
the monarch to resume the question of his dispensing power. 
But the parties who were resolved that there should be no 
toleration, either for Catholics or Nonconformists, were too 


* It seems to be very commonly supposed that the ejected ministers of 1662 
were nearly all Presbyterians. There is room to suspect that the majority of 
them should be accounted as Independents, rather than Presbyterians, in their 
tendencies. It must be remembered that the Presbyterians were pledged, to a 
man, from the early days of the Civil War, to the ‘Solemn League and Covenant.’ 
But some of the leading statesmen in England even then, such as Vane, Selden, 

, und Whitelocke, were opposed to that compact; and before the Battle of Marston 
Moor, the feeling against it in the army had become so strong, that the victory of 
that day was claimed, and justly so, by the ‘Sectaries,’ as the Covenanters desig- 
nated them, which meant the Independents, who had found their natural leader 
in Cromwell, including some who were Baptists, and who may be said to have 
been represented by Hutchinson. In the battle of Naseby, the Independent element 
was stil! stronger. The victories of Dunbar and Worcester were victories of 
Independents as opposed to Presbyterians. We need not say that the Scotch 
army at Dunbar was composed of zealots for the Covenant; and at least three- 
fourths of the army under the royal standard at Worcester were Scotchmen, with 
the same cry of ‘King and Covenant.’ Fairfax was pledged to the Covenant, and 
on that account would not lead the English army into Scotland, and his feeling in 
that respect was the feeling of the Presbyterians generally. After the battle of 
Worcester, the army, in which the religious element became thus increasingly 
that of Independency, became the ruling power in the State. From 1651, to the 
death of Cromwell, in 1658, the pulpits of the kingdom were in the charge 
of the Government, and the Government influence was everywhere strong in 
favour of men who were really Independents, or whose preferences were more or 
less in that direction. In the memorials, especially in the private letters and 
diaries, which have come down to us from those days, the common language is, 
that to attend a service conducted by an Episcopalian, was to hear a clergyman, 
while to go to the parish church was to ‘hear an Independent.’ It is true, 
Independency was not acted upon in such cases in its entirety. But the churches 
in such parishes, consisting of the ‘faithful men’ in them, were independent of ex- 
ternal control so far as either bishop or presbytery was concerned, and were substan- 
tially self-governed. We are disposed to think that full half the 2,000 consisted of 
men who had been in this position, men who knew from the beginning that no 
concessions that would extend to their case were at all likely to be made, and who 
awaited their fate accordingly. A few of the Presbyterian clergy in some remote 
parts of the country, and who had made themselves notorious by their Royalism, 
seem to have been allowed to retain their livings by quietly consenting to use the 
Prayer Book. But we may be sure that no man of known Independent sympa- 
thies would find favour of any sort at that juncture. 
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strong for him. Since his Restoration, Charles had never 
manifested so strong a feeling of displeasure as under this 
defeat. But the Act of Uniformity took its course, and what 
was not achieved by it was accomplished by the Corporation 
Acts, Conventicle Acts, and Five Mile Acts, which grace this 
delightful period in our history. 

Such, then, has been the history of the Book of Common 
Prayer, as handed down to us from 1662. If there are circum- 
stances in that history of a nature to prepossess us in favour of 
that volume, there certainly are other circumstances which seem 
to suggest that it will be found far from perfect—a volume in 
fact greatly needing revision and amendment. As giving us 
the judgment and feeling of the past, extending over some 
centuries, in regard to the condition of man, and the revealed 
character of God, the Book of Common Prayer may be regarded, 
on the whole, as possessing a grave authority and value. Even 
in these respects it may have its shades of error; but it gives 
us a large amount of substantial truth, coming as from the great 
heart of humanity, through the bygone ages. But if those 
ages preserved a grand vein of truth, what a mass of error 
became encrusted about it! Many of the prayers in the Liturgy, 
beautiful—richly beautiful in themselves, rise to sublimity as 
we remember that these are the words in which so many devout 
minds in far-off lands and remote times have given utterance 
to their deepest and purest aspirations. But we cannot forget, 
that along with addresses to the Deity possessing this impres- 
sive beauty and power, there are others in which men implore 
the Divine Being to do what His word tells us He will never do ; 
and in which they thank Him for having done, what that word 
tells us He has not done. Language is there, in which the 
function of the priest is so enunciated, that the blessings of 
redemption all become commodities at his exclusive disposal— 
language which has not only sprung from great arrogance, but 
has continued to feed that arrogance, until it has so grown as to 
have taught men to encourage, rather than to discountenance, 
the ignorance and error of the popular mind in regard to 
religion, and to assume such a sway over the soul and the future, 
as to have scared the heart of humanity into an abject servitude 
as its only escape from unutterable anguish, and which, in thus 
degrading the soul, has degraded the body also, making the 
whole duty of man to consist in submission to the joint usurpa- 
tion of the priest and the magistrate. 

It must, then, be remembered, that if the piety of the past 
had much to do in making this ancient Rubric such as it 
was when it came into the hands of our Reformers, the igrorance, 
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the vices, and the darings of priestly ambition in that past, had 
also done much toward that result. There is enough in the 
history of those forms to assure us, that while there will probably 
be much in them which it would be good to retain, there will 
certainly be much in them which it will be imperative to cast 
away—utterly away. It was natural, also, that when the time 
for revision came, some men should be disposed to retain more 
and others less, and that thus the struggle between Conservative 
and Puritan should be as old as the struggle of the Reformation 
itself. 

And now, if the causes tending to admix error with truth in 
the ritual of the Church before the Reformation were such, have 
the circumstances which made our Protestant ritual to be what 
it is been such as to warrant us in presuming that here, at least, 
we have made a near approach towards truth without any such 
mixture of the untrue? No dispassionate and intelligent man 
will, we think, be found to say that the channel through which 
our Book of Common Prayer has come down to us has been of a 
nature to warrant any such expectation. 

Of the Reformation under Henry VIII. we need say nothing. 
Theologically it was not Protestant—was not intended to be 
Protestant. Cranmer was a much wiser and better man than 
as presented in the pages of the Romanists, or in those of some 
Protestants. But his caution was always verging on timidity. 
He was anxious to see how much of reformation the age would 
bear, and he aimed at that, and no more than that. The acces- 
sion of Edward VL brought the reign of terror under the 
administration of the Six Articles to a close. Nothing could 
be more unreasonable than to expect that the transition from 
that gross and pitiless Catholicism, should be at once to a fully- 
developed, a strictly pure Protestantism. Cranmer and Ridley 
went as far, perhaps, as men with their prepossessions, and in 
their time, could well have been expected to go. Even then, 
however, there were good men, who, like Bishop Hodper, 
lamented over the prejudice, or want of faith, which had halted 
in changes so imperfect. 

From the accession of Elizabeth there is not a name pro- 
minent in connection with the policy opposed to a further 
revision of the Liturgy that is entitled, im our judgment, to 
deference on such a question. Elizabeth was an extraordinary 
person, and the weight she placed in the scale of Protestantism, 
in the circumstances of her times, was of great value. But her 
personal religion, we regret to say, is by no means so apparent 
as her eminent capacity and her strength of will. She was bent 
on seeing Church matters organised to the letter ; and on seeing 
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that they should be in accordance, to the letter, with her own 
taste and preference. Her grand objection to Puritanism was, 
that it opposed the conscience of subjects to the conscience of 
the sovereign, and that it thus fostered what was in her eyes a 
presumptuous insubordination. Her suppression of the ‘ pro- 
‘phesyings, and her pretence that reading Homilies would be 
better for the people than preaching, resulted equally from this 
feeling. She regarded the superstitions of the past as favourable, 
to a large extent, to the sovereign power of the past, and she 
clung to them accordingly. She coveted a submissive people 
and a submissive priesthood. The personal and the selfish are 
so prominent in all this, as to detract greatly from the homage 
we might otherwise be disposed to render to the Virgin Queen. 

Now, it must be borne in mind, that to make the Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. less Protestant than she found it, and to per- 
petuate it in that state through nearly half a century, was the 
act of Elizabeth—the act of her own personal will. Parker 
would have played the Puritan had that been her Majesty’s 
humour ; and he played the persecutor only when he found that 
the royal pleasure would go that way. Grindal was a man of 
another order. He was troubled with convictions—with prin- 
ciples, and such as led him to sympathise in a measure with 
the Puritans, and the reader has seen the consequence. In 
Whitgift, the Queen found a primate after her own heart, an 
inquisitorial, persecuting zealot on the side of Conformity—so 
much so, that many weightier matters with which his function 
should have led him to concern himself, appear to have been left 
to bide their time. 

From the profane sensualist, the pedantic aspirant to arbitrary 
power, who succeeded Elizabeth, what good thing was to be 
expected? Bancroft, then Bishop of London, soon afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was a coarse-minded man, whose 
abuse and persecution of the Puritans were too incessant to allow 
of his living to any higher or more spiritual object. To Ban- 
croft and the King, however, we owe it that the Conference at 
Hampton Court came to nothing, and that the precious collection 
of ecclesiastical laws known among us by the name of the Book 
of Canons was palmed upon the nation. 

Charles and Laud succeeded James and Bancroft—men cer- 
tainly with something more of the appearance of religion about 
them. But in the creed of Charles, and of the ‘little great 
‘man’ always near him, the prosperity of everything social and 
religious depended on the largeness of the authority exercised 
by the King, and on the largeness of the spiritual powers 
vested in the clergy, especially in the bishops. 
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The great minister at the Restoration was Clarendon, and the 
facts of his history, and the passage cited from his pen in a pre- 
ceding page, show how far his lordship was from being able to 
sympathise with a conscientious piety not after his own courtly 
fashion. The great bishop of that juncture was Sheldon. Bur- 
net says of this man, ‘He seemed not to have a deep sense of 
‘religion, if any at all” His friends have nothing to urge against 
this impeachment, except that he was munificent in his expendi- 
ture on his palace, and on foundations in Oxford. Here is an ac- 
count of what could take place at Lambeth while Sheldon was 
lord there. ‘ At noon to dinner with Mr. Wren to Lambeth, with 
‘the Archbishop of Canterbury. ... A noble house, and well fur- 
‘nished with good pictures and furniture, and noble attendants, 
‘in good order, and a great deal of company, though an ordinary 
‘day, and exceeding great cheer, no where better, nor so much, 
‘that ever I think I saw for an ordinary table, and the bishop 
‘mighty kind to me particularly, desiring my company another 
‘time. Most of the company gone, and I going, | heard by a 
‘gentleman of a sermon that was to be there, and so I stayed to 
‘hear it, thinking it serious, till by and by the gentleman told 
‘me it was @ mockery, by one Cornet Bolton, a very gentle- 
‘manlike man, that, behind a chair, did pray and preach like 
‘a Presbyter Scot, with all the possible imitations in grimaces 
‘and voice. And his text upon their hanging up their harps 
‘upon the willows, And a serious good sermon too, exclaiming 
‘against bishops, and crying up of my good Lord Eglintoun, till 
‘it made us all burst. But I did wonder to have the bishop at 
‘this time to make himself sport with things of this kind. But 
‘T perceive it was shown him as a rarity. And he took care to 
‘have the room door shut, but there were about twenty gentle- 
‘men there.’ * 

This was in 1669—and the primate who could allow his 
palace to be disgraced by this mixture of buffoonery with pro- 
fanity, was the man who, with Clarendon, governed everything 
touching ecclesiastical affairs at the Restoration! It was this 
man, moreover, who had said that the intention of the assent 
and consent of 1662 was to compel the Puritans to leave the 
Church, and that, to secure that object, he would, if necessary, 
have had the test made even more stringent. Sheldon printed a 
sermon which he preached before the King in 1660. His writings 
begin and end with that publication. 

Jn judging concerning religious truth, and religious life, who 
were likely to possess the surest spiritual insight Bishops Parker, 
Bancroft, and Sheldon, or Richard Baxter, John Howe, and Dr. 

* Pepys’ Diary, iv. 321, 322. 
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Owen? The bishops just named were all great political bishops. 
Whitgift was a man of the same order, sa Laud combined the 
fanatic with the politician. Such were the upper influences in 
the Anglican Church through more than a century from the 
accession of Elizabeth. It is one of the evils unavoidable in a 
State Establishment of religion, that the worldliness of the State 
should intrude itself into the spiritual things of the Church. 
-Like will produce like. The effect will not rise above its cause. 
«As the State is, so will the State Church be. 

But if, on these grounds, it must be not only prejudice, but crass 

‘ignorance, or something much worse, for any man to affect to “ 
think that the hands from which our Book of Common Prayer has 
come to us were so pure that the book itself must be pure— 
what is the revision that should be made in it, and who should 
make it? These are the grave points on this subject. The 
things in the Prayer Book which make it especially exceptionable 
to Evangelical Protestants, are the things which make it to be a 
‘jewel’ of inestimable value in the esteem of Dr. Pusey and his 
friends. The language supposed to point to a real presence in 
the Eucharist, the offices which teach baptismal regeneration, 
and those which vest the priest with the power of absolution, are 
the great attraction of the book to the one party, and the great 
source of distress to the other. Then we have our friends of the 
‘Essay and Review’ school, as a third party, looking with equal 
scorn on the Tractarian and the Evangelical, discarding orthodoxy 
altogether, and, it may be, every trace of the supernatural. Hard, 
no doubt, it would be, to revise the forms of the English Church 
so as to retain subscription at all, on any basis of mutual conces- 
sion that would be generally satisfactory. It does not pertain to 
us to say how this might be accomplished. It must be suffi- 
cient for us to state that we account something of the kind as 
possible to be done—done not so as to secure approval from 
everybody, but so as to wipe away a vast amount of reproach 
from the Church, and especially from the character of her 
clergy. Dr. Vaughan has suggested a very bold method of 
meeting this difficulty. 

‘Every man ought to be able to respect those scruples which have 
debarred some excellent men from the ministry of our Church, and 
have rendered the entrance of others upon that ministry a matter of 
doubt, misgiving, and anxiety. But I have the strongest conviction 
that in nine cases out of every ten those scruples would have been 
removed, and in the remaining case greatly mitigated, if the can- 
didate for ordination could have depended upon hearing from his 
bishop such words of counsel and encouragement as should authorise 

the maintenance of an honest freedom, sanction the exercise of 
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individual thought, and warrant the expectation of a kind construc- 
tion. Let it be not timidly whispered, but boldly said, “ In declaring 
your acceptance of the Book of Common Prayer, you do not profess. 
that there is nothing in that book which you might yoni have 
been glad to express somewhat differently. Viewing it historically,. 


as a compilation; viewing it intelligently, as an ancient document ;_ 


accepting that construction which the common sense of men puts 
upon it in practice, and which the rulers of the Church, to whom 
your profession of consent is to be made, understand to be the 
meaning in which you accept it, you declare yourself willing to lead 
the worship of the congregation in the words of this book, and to 
take it as the directory of your own teaching.” Nothing is here 
asked of you which you could only give by a disingenuous sophistry. 
It is enough to justify your place among the ministers of a National 
Church if you can say from the heart, that, of the various Christian 
communities known to you in this country, this is the one which 
most commends itself to your judgment and conscience, that it is the 
Church of your choice and of your affection, that you are able with 
confidence and comfort to worship in its words, to minister in its 
offices, and to teach in its spirit.’ 


This extraordinary passage furnishes ground for large comment. 
We shall not say all we might upon it. Dr. Vaughan must know, 
that the emphatic words ‘assent and consent—willingly and from 
‘the heart,’ were placed where they are, to insure that what Dr. 
Vaughan says might be done, should not be done. This avowal 
of entire faith in the book was demanded, because it had been 
resolved that a mere promise to use the book, or the expression of 
a general assent to it, should not suffice. As Bishop Burnet 
says, any conception of the matter at variance with this view, is 
a mere ‘conceit,’ without the least foundation.. Next, Dr. 
Vaughan must know—or should have known—that the year after 
the Act of Uniformity was passed, the Lords would have intro- 
duced a clause into an Act which said ‘that the declaration and 
‘subscription of assent and consent in the said Act mentioned, 
‘shall be understood only as to the practice and obedience to the 
‘said Act, and not otherwise ;’—and that the Commons resisted 
this attempt, and, carrying their point, reiterated that the 
assent and consent were to be understood as expressing belief, 
and not as indicating a mere understanding that the book 
should be used.* Further, Dr. Vaughan’s advice goes to the 
suspension of a law, and are our bishops to be allowed to 
exercise that dispensing power which the Constitution so ex- 
plicitly and emphatically denies to the Crown? And supposing 
this legal and constitutional difficulty to be secretly evaded, is 
the moral difficulty at all lessened? The words must be used, 

* Baxter’s Life and Times, 427. See also Bennet’s Own Times, and Calamy’s 
_ Defence of Nonconformity. 
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and the utterance of them is a truth as the man believes the 
‘all and everything,’ or an untruth as he does not. Now, it is 
bad enough that a man should bring himself to utter an untruth 
of which only his own conscience is cognizant, but that 
two men should agree together to do so, the one in the act of 
receiving holy orders, and the other in the act of conferring 
them—what shall be said of this? Is it strange that men 
known to have so done should be disowned in their function as 
public instructors by men who feel that they could never so do ? 
Finally, does not Dr. Vaughan see, that if it would be good 
that bishops and curates should be left to this covert violation 
of the law, it would be far better that the legislature should be 
urged to rescind the law? Why should it not do that openly, 
which, upon this scheme, it would be understood to wink at 
secretly ? 

It will be alleged, no doubt, that the revision of the Prayer 
Book supposed to be necessary, is really impracticable. And it 
must be admitted that the diversities of opinion within the pale 
of the English Church does make the enterprise to be one of no 
ordinary difficulty. But to know that the teaching of the 
Church at this moment ranges from all but Romanism on the 
one hand, to all but Deism on the other, and to be told that 
this is a state of things that does not admit of being amended, 
what is this but to cede against our State Church more than 
even her worst enemies have been willing to credit concerning 

‘her? In this case, what becomes of her boast of being the bul- 
wark of Protestantism—the voice of the nation on the side of 
Christianity? In this view, what can be imagined more worth- 
less, hollow, or injurious than the whole apparatus of her offices? 
Intelligent laymen cannot be blind to these appearances, can- 
not but deplore them. They see their ministers do in the most 
sacred relations, what they feel they could not themselves do in 
the most ordinary relations. They cannot conceal from them- 
selves, that the man who should deal with words in the common 
business of life, as the candidate for holy orders deals with them 
in the solemn matter of subscription, would lose all place among 
honourable men. So long as this rigour at the beginning is 
persisted in, and this strange laxity in speculation and teaching 
1s tolerated afterwards, how is it possible to prevent men from 
thinking and saying, that an institute thus utterly inconsistent 
and unsettled, must tend to more harm than good, and should 
come to an end? 

Thousands of good men among the clergy of the English 
Church, and a very large portion of her laity, see these evils, and 
lament over them. Our own wish is, that if they are to remain 
within the pale of that Church, it mav be to raise their protest 
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against such things, and to continue to do so until the needed 
revision and reform shall come. Nor do we know how they can 
consistently abstain from such effort, or how they could better 
signalise the year 1862, than by committing themselves to this 
work with the deep, settled, and devout purpose which the sub- 
ject demands. The following weighty utterances by Lord Bacon, 
were only too applicable to the rulers of the English Church in 
his day, and, sad to say, though more than two centuries and a 
half have intervened since these sentences were written, they 
have not been heeded yet. Had these large views been possi- 
ble to the mind of Elizabeth, and to such Churchmen as Whit- 
gift, how different would have been the complexion of English 
history through the century which dates from 1560! The fol- 
lowing sentences are as the words of a king, before which there 
is no rising up :— 

‘To my lords the bishops, I say, that it is hard for them to 
avoid blame in the opinion of an indifferent person, in standing 
so precisely on altering nothing. Laws not refreshed with 
new laws, wax sour, Without change of ill, a man cannot 
continue the good. To take away many abuses, supplanteth not 
‘good orders, but establisheth them. A contentious retaining 
of custom isa turbulent thing, as well as innovation. A good 
husbandman is ever pruning in his vineyard or in his field, not 
unseasonably, indeed, not unskilfully, but lightly ; he findeth 
ever somewhat to do. We have heard of no offers of the 
bishops of bills in Parliament, which, no doubt, proceeding 
from them to whom it properly belongeth, would have every- 
where received acceptance. Their own | constitutions and orders 
‘have reformed them little. Is nothing amiss? ... I would 
only ask why the civil State should be purged and restored by 
‘ good and wholesome laws, made every third and fourth year in 
Parliament assembled, devising remedies as fast as time breed- 
eth mischief, and contrariwise, the ecclesiastical State should 
still continue upon the dregs of time, and receive no alteration 
now for these five-and-forty years and more? But ifit be said 
to me that there is a difference between civil causes and eccle- 
siastical, they may as well tell me that churches and chapels 
need no reparations, though castles and houses do.’* 

Mr. Fisher’s volume, placed at the head of this article, is an 
admirable production. In substance and in spirit it is decidedly 
good. The author is a Churchman, a gentleman, and a scholar. 
When we inform our readers that some forty publications have 
appeared on this subject within the last twelve months, most of 
them from Churchmen desiring a change, it may be thought 
that there is some room to hope well. 


* Advertisement touching the Controversies of the Church of England. 
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Art. IIl.—The Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Com- 
‘ panion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. Two Vols. Allen & 
Co. 1861. 


i THIS book shows little genius or insight, yet we are not sur- 

y prised that it has been described as one of the most interesting 

ri works of the season. It belongs to a class of gossiping pro- 

ductions with which the shelves of our libraries groan, and of 

x which the attractiveness in many instances has very little pro- 

: portion to the merit. Miss Knight, in the course of a_ life pro- 

longed from the days of George II. to those of Victoria, had 

' rare opportunities for a personal experience of many of the 

actors on the stage of Europe, and of several of its scenes of 

mystery and scandal ; and as this collection of the results of her 

observation is very full of anecdote and incident, she has well 

gratified the common taste for prying into the recesses of history, 

and ferreting out the secrets of greatness. When we state that 

her reminiscences extend to the brilliant circle of the Literary 

Club, that in the salons of Paris and Rome she saw a great deal 

of the glittering life which shone before the night of the French 

Revolution, that she witnessed the loves of Nelson and Lady 

Hamilton, that she gives us a sketch of the Court of George 

IIT. just before the tinal eclipse of his reason, that, as a com- 

if panion of the Princess Charlotte, she opens the doors of War- 

/ wick House, and unfolds many of the secrets of the Regency, 

and that, down to the year 1837, she was constantly intimate 

with royal personages, of whom she has left us numberless 

anecdotes, we dare say that for many of our readers the crude 

materials contained in these volumes possess more charms than 

the finest composition. Besides, it would be unfair to assert that 

this book, though wanting in vivid perception, is devoid of in- 

dustry or of close expression; we may call it a well-packed 

literary pot-pourri made up of the flowers of European digni- 

ties; or to change the metaphor, it may be described as a 
quaint repository of fashionable traditions, where 


‘Compressed within a single sheet, 
Great things and small, the mean and mighty meet ; 
Even as some curious virtuoso joins 
In one small room moths, minerals, and coins, 
Birds, beasts, and fishes, nor refuses place 
To serpents, toads, and all the reptile race.’ 


It is almost needless to say a word on the characteristics of 
the author of these volumes. Their editor being, as in duty 
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bound, affected gravely with the lues Boswelliana, informs us 
that Miss Knight deserves to be canonized ‘as a bright exem- 
‘ plar of the best of womanhood’ ; and, instead of giving us an 
index to her work, he affixes the Horatian pulchre, bene, recte, 
to several little incidents of her conduct. As we are not fond of 
literary idolatry, or of wondering with a foolish face of admira- 
tion, we are disposed to agree with a contemporary of Miss 
Knight, that prudence, with a slight dash of selfishness, was the 
most prominent feature in her character. Though admirably 
skilled in all the+ bien séances,*and thoroughly versed in the 
rules of society (she could grow hysterical at the frown of a 
queen, and rise to rapture on a point of decorum), we rather 
suspect that her feelings were shallow, and that her sympathies 
were somewhat chilly. She always knew what to say and do 
according to the highest standard of the world, and her cautious 
reticence and skilful tact were excellent qualities in their way ; 
yet it strikes us that she acted on the notion that the heart is 
only a nervous affection which disappears in the best society. 
At least it seems to us that, throughout her career, she had the 
art of forgetting friends, however nearly or long allied, who had 
disappeared from the passing scene; and a touch of Chloe, 
‘content to dwell in decencies for ever, is evident in her well- 
balanced disposition. This is not our ideal of the ‘best of 
‘womanhood’; though we quite agree that an irreproachable 
spinster who, having dropped Lady Hamilton in time, was found 
faultless in the eyes of Queen Charlotte, ‘was an amiable person 
‘of blameless character,’ 

Be this as it may, the volumes before us enable us to take a 
more accurate measure of Miss Knight’s intellectual qualities. 
We are told that ‘she was celebrated for her acquaintance with 
‘ancient and modern languages, and that she enjoyed consider- 
‘able reputation as a lady of extensive learning and manifold 
‘accomplishments.’ We hear, too, that she wrote Dinarbas, a 
sort of supplement to Johnson’s Rasselas, which, ‘being in the 
‘ stately classical style,” has long ago been altogether forgotten ; 
and we know that her novel of Mareus Aurelius was praised 
loudly by Horace Walpole (who, however, disliked becoming its 
sponsor), and that she was called ‘the far-famed Cornelia’ by no 
less a personage than Mrs. Piozzi. Moreover, when Pye was 
laureate to George III, she performed a similar office for Nel- 
son ; and the following lines on the Battle of the Nile, alluding 
to the destruction of L’Ovient, are a fair sample of her appren- 
ticeship as a femme savante in the lore of Trissotin :— 

‘ Britannia’s leader gives the dread command : 
Obedient to his summons flames arise ; 
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The fierce explosion rends the skies, 

And high in air the ponderous mass is thrown. 

The dire concussion shakes the land, 

Earth, air, and sea, united groan.’ 
Notwithstanding these proofs of genius, however, Miss Knight’s 
intelligence, in our judgment, was of a very common-place de- 
scription. She was entirely wanting in that keen sensibility 
which so often charms us in the writings of women ; and she had 
no skill in delineating character. Accordingly, in an age of ex- 
traordinary events, she wes almost blind to the signs of the time; 
and in view of the drama of the French Revolution, of the fall 
of Napoleon, and the Holy Alliance, she writes like one of the 
ancient régime, who had ‘alike learned and forgotten nothing. 
Neither had she any perception apparently of the real nature of 
many of the persons with whom she was most intimately ac- 
quainted ; or at least she seems to have been unable to give us 
a clear idea of them. As, however, she was methodical and in- 
dustrious in noting facts and retailing gossip, and in this record 
of her experience she avoids the ‘stately classical style,’ and tells 
her story in plain English, she certainly is entitled to the merit 
of being a useful and agreeable compiler. 

Compared, however, with her autobiography we have little to 
do with Miss Knight’s attainments. She was born in 1757, at 
the commencement of Chatham’s famous administration, while 
as yet India was ruled from Delhi, and France was a Pare cuz 
cerfs for a Bourbon. Her father, as she takes care to inform us, 
was of gentle blood and Tory principles; and though a Rear- 
Admiral, in the days when Johnson asked if perpetual swearing 
was a necessary requisite to his Majesty’s service, he was cer- 
tainly a man of breeding and cultivation. Her mother was of 
Puritan extraction, but, as we hear, ‘no friend of revolutions’; 
and although she was called ‘a madwoman’ by Horace Walpole, 
we may accept her daughter’s eulogy of her, ‘as combining 
‘economy with disinterested generosity, and warmth of heart 
‘ with satirical penetration, —this, we hope, not being a plagiarism 
from Dinarbas. 

The child having been educated with care, was brought up in 
excellent society, to which influences we may ascribe much 
more than to any native gifts, the methodical sense and easy 
composition which mark the records she has left behind her. 
At a school—at which she was under a master who taught her 
a variety of accomplishments, and of whom we hear tha 
Frederick the Great interfered to save him from Genevese 
polemics—she met Marat, then a physician, and probably 
not jor 2 moment dreaming that fate would make him the 
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ugliest of Terrorists. Miss Knight takes note of his ‘repulsive 
‘countenance’; and possibly to this school association may in 
part be ascribed the well-bred loathing she always expressed for 
the French Revolution. As she grew up she was often the 
guest of Sir Joshua Reynolds and his graceful sister; and at 
their house she met many of the coterie who acknowledged 
Johnson as their literary premier. Burke seems to have taken 
her fancy most, because, as she says, ‘he condescended to notice 
‘her’; though, if we believe the popular tradition, his manners 
and language were hardly of a kind to charm, especially a very 
young lady. Of Goldsmith she says, ‘that his buffoonery’ was 
merely ‘a sort of childish playfulness ’—a fact, perhaps, to be 
borne in mind by future editors of Macaulay’s biographies—and 
she tells, as a proof of his absence of mind, the old story of his 
buying a coat without perceiving the star which had marked it. 
‘The deep tone of voice,’ and ‘ the great wig’ of Johnson appear 
to have somewhat frightened her at first; but she gives us 
several traits of the kindness and gentle, though rugged, sim- 
plicity of character which formed the real elements of his 
nature. Especially she notes that the Jupiter Tonans, who 
smote Boswell with his wordy thunderbolts, was wont to con- 
verse delightfully with her mother, ‘who never failed to contra- 
‘dict him when she was not of his way of thinking, and 
‘yet never received a disagreeable answer.’ 

Having lost her father at the age of nineteen, Miss Knight, in 
company with her mother, Lady Knight—whose barren rank 
‘Jemmy Twitcher’ appears to have thought sufficient without a 
pension—left England to travel upon the Continent. Having 
access to the best society, she seems, in a twelvemonth’s sojourn 
in France, to have seen much of that gay noblesse—semi-feudal, 
at once, and semi-philosophic—which, all unconscious of the 
coming doom, was theorising over the Contrat Social, and cover- 
ing with flowers the avenues to ruin. It was the time, so 
powerfully painted by Carlyle, when the halos of sentiment and 
thoughtless hope played fitfully over a national life, throughout 
penetrated with rank corruption—when Atheist philosophy 
and political geometry, replacing religion, loyalty, and obe- 
dience, proclaimed the advent of universal concord,—yet when, 
accumulated through many generations, the sins of the palace 
were about to fall in woe and death on innocent royalty, and 
silken courtiers, now daintily speculating on the golden era of 
happy revolutions, were soon to feel the practical vengeance of 
a nation long made half-brutish by misery. To Miss Knight 
the signs of the evil time were not visible, as we may well sup- 
pose ; though, in her account of what she witnessed, they come 
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out clearly to the present reader. In marked contrast with 
those in London, she notices in Paris the magnificence of the 
palaces, which housed that absentee aristocracy whose unknown 
peasantry fed on nettles. Of the higher clergy she cautiously 
observes, ‘that they were not, perhaps, sufficiently strict to the 
‘rules of that morality which was expected in their profession’ ; 
and she tells how an Archbishop of Toulouse—the Loménie 
Brienne of the Notables and States-General—in ‘a little parody 
‘on a song of Henri Quatre,’ preferred ‘sa mie,’ to the mitre 
of Paris. And she casually remarks, that in Languedoc alone 
were the aristocracy ‘revered and honoured,’ apparently because 
they lived on their estates, and were not guilty of that neglect of 
their dependants which was the common disgrace of their order. 
But the most characteristic scene in these volumes of the 
France of 1776, is contained in a sketch of the meeting 
at Mont Pellier of the ancient State assembly of the pro- 
vince. It shows clearly how the central monarchy had set 
aside the influence of the noblesse, while it made use of the 
forms of feudalism ; and it illustrates the economic theorising 
which marked the course of popular opposition before the masses 
rose in revolution. A Royal intendant, having summoned 
the estates of the province in a solemn conclave,—where 
bishops and vicars, in violet and black, and counts and barons, 
in velvet mantles, looked down from a dais of crimson arras on the 
Tiers Etat, who sat humbly below,—he demanded, ‘in a very 
‘authoritative voice, a ‘don gratuit, that is, a benevolence. 
The Archbishop of Narbonne resisted the demand, in a speech 
marked with excellent sense, yet not quite calculated to satisfy 
the starving peasantry, whose cabins the royal tax-gatherer was to 
enter. ‘The province was in no state,’ he said, ‘to give any 
‘further testimony of duty than what they had already afforded. 
‘With respect to commerce, Languedoc would be utterly ruined, 
‘as the manufacturers, deprived of all power of extending their 
‘views, would give up all emulation and desire of improvement. 
Under the present Government, everything might be 
‘ hoped for, from the known good disposition of the King 
‘towards his people. . . . Industry was the only true road to 
‘improvement. In old times, it was through commerce and in- 
‘ dustry that the Phoenicians and their colonists, the Carthaginians, 
‘had risen to eminence,’ &c., &c., &c. This is not the tone of the 
London alderman, or the leaders of the men of Suffolk, to Wolsey ; 
and it well illustrates the remark of Carlyle, that the amiable 
theorists of this age, who were dreaming about the regeneration 

of France, had no ‘real sympathy with the people. 
These memoirs shift from France to Italy, where Miss Knight 
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and her mother stayed some years, their residence being usually 
in Rome, diversified by short visits to Naples. She gives us un- 
consciously, and in gossiping hints, a clear idea of the life and 
manners, and also of the tone of opinion, existing in the eternal 
city. Several years had passed since Italy had been the battle- 
field of European armies ; and, all unconscious of the season of 
war which the French Revolution was about to bring, she reposed, 
in dull and nerveless lethargy, beneath foreign and priestly 
domination. In Venice and Genoa an effete oligarchy, ‘who 
‘thought war an ignoble art, had quite forgotten the glories of 
the past ; the shadow of Austria and her dependents hung over 
Florence, Milan, and Naples, without arousing a breath of re- 
monstrance ; and Pius VI. and his court of Cardinals reposed in 
easy despotism at Rome, despised, indeed, yet tolerated by the 
people. It was an age of seeming civilization and peace ; when 
the sovereign Pontiff and his sacerdotal satraps appeared to have 
very little to do but to make a graceful carnival of life, or to in- 
dulge in mild esthetic superstition ; when the lazaroni in the 
streets of Rome cried aloud, ‘ Viva Cesare imperadore, and 
cheered as he called them the vilest of rabbles ; when at Naples, 
a Bourbon could spend his days between hunting boars, and teas- 
ing heretics; and when, in view of the Lombard cities, the Grand 
Dukes and Viceroys of Austria could graciously adjust the ‘ metier 
‘des rois, to,their ‘contrat social’ with their docile subjects. More- 
over, it was an age of social enchantment; when happy epigrams 
flowed from the lips of cardinals who owed their hats to ‘ma 
‘cousine,’ and smiled at the rough austerities of the faith ; when 
the business of preaching and teaching to the people was voted 
troublesome, and left to enthusiasts; when life effervesced in 
sparkling gaieties, presided over by philanthropic reformers, and 
gracious syrens of the sweetest manners ; and when a general 
decorous licentiousness, which decked vice in the softest aspect, 
was the common usage of good society. In short, in Italy it was 
the age of national abasement, and the evangel of Voltaire, ere 
a terrible storm was to scatter abroad these lazy elements of 
moral corruption. 

Miss Knight cannot help disclosing the character of this bland 
existence of the eighteenth century, though she evidently had a 
liking for it, and was ready enough to excuse its frailties. In her 
sojourn at Rome, she was often the guest of a singularly charm- 
ing Cardinal de Bernis, who owed his elevation to poetry, by far 
too anacreonitic for quotation here ; and at his palazzo she had 
many opportunities of watching the flirtations of ‘gay prelates, 
and of easy Helens with their ‘cavalieri servanti.’ Of the Pope, 
the drainer of the Pontine marshes, and the exile of the French 
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Revolution, she gives us several reminiscences: with what 
gracious courtesy he could bless a marchesa—how he could not 
kneel down to say his prayers, but ‘ranted like a comedian 
at the consecration of a bishop’—how the Emperor of Austria 
scoffed at his clergy ‘as just capable of reading and writing’—and 
how the Romans, challenging him to a miracle, wrote under his 
statue, in a season of distress, ‘ Fac ut isti lapides panis fiant.’ At 
Rome, in the words of the Emperor Leopold, ‘ there was much 
‘luxury, ignorance, and little religion ; and Miss Knight fully 
illustrates the dictum by tales of entertainments worthy of 
Vitellius, by anecdotes of the contempt felt for earnest and simple 
ministers of the faith, and by curious stories about the backward- 
ness of the clergy, one of whom, an archbishop, denounces an 
abbé, exactly as in the days of Galileo, for saying that the earth 
was not stationary. The following anecdote is very cha- 
racteristic :— 


‘ A cardinal’s cook, in time of Lent, having made up all his maigre 
dishes with the gravy and fat of meat, went to confession, and among 
other sins, mentioned this one. The confessor, however, refused to 
give him absolution, until he had promised that he would no longer 
make his master violate Lent. Faithful to his promise, the cook 
changed his sauces, whereupon the cardinal complained bitterly that 
his dinners were not so good as formerly, and the cook was called 
up and obliged to tell his story. The cardinal inquired the name of 
his confessor, and having sent for him, remonstrated with him for 
meddling with the private government of his family. The friar 
4 replied that the cook’s salvation was in danger if he continued to 
give his master gras instead of maigre. “ Well,” exclaimed the cardi- 
nal, “and do you think it reasonable that to save the soul of such 
a low fellow as that, you should expose my eminence to the discom- 
fort of fasting ?”’ 


Among the royal visitors at Rome, were three remarkable per- 
sonages—the discrowned exile of Culloden, now hopelessly 
sunk in dull intemperance—the Emperor Joseph, called ‘ the Re- 
‘former, who, by his centralising bureaucratic despotism was 
the first to arouse the indignation of Hungary—and Gustavus 
IIL, the King of Sweden, who paved the way to the ruin of his 
dynasty. Miss Knight gives us these sketches of them :— 


‘The Pretender was constantly and madly drunk, and seldom had a 
moment of reason. He was ever talking about his restoration, or 
abusing the French and the Pope. He was equally covetous and 
extravagant. His own table was always sumptuously provided, but 
he would grudge his wife a little mutton broth in the morning. She 
acknowledged he had one good quality—he never betrayed a secret 
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—and thought, drinking apart, that he was a less despicable character 
than Cardinal York.’ 
* # * * * 

‘A greater contrast could not be imagined than the appearance of 
these two monarchs. The emperor was in a plain uniform, attended 
by an aide-de-camp in an equally simple military dress, aud the King 
of Sweden was, with his numerous suite of courtiers, in velvets, 
satins, andembroidery. . . . The gentlemen who were with him 
wore white handkerchiefs tied round one arm, in remembrance of 
what had been the signal for his partisans in the change of the 
Constitution. . . . At supper, his Majesty was seen to scratch 
his head with his fork and also with his knife, and afterwards to go 
on eating with them.’ 


After a visit to France, in 1787, on which occasion Miss 
Knight complains of the ‘spirit of imnovation’ evidently break- 
ing out, and of the unpopularity of Marie Antoinette, our tra- 
vellers settled in Rome again, and there met the shock of the 
French Revolution. 

In 1798 the drums of the Republic beat round St. Peter’s ; 
aud most of the English residents at Rome, with a crowd of 
English emigrés, princes, and priests, among whom Cardinal 
York was conspicuous, betook themselves to the refuge of 
Naples. Among them were Miss Knight and her mother ; and 
they seemed to have found an immediate welcome at the Court 
of Ferdinand and Maria Caroline, then governed, in fact, by 
Lady Hamilton. Times had changed at Naples in twenty years; 
the age of Bourbon luxury and despotism had been succeeded 
by a troubled hour; and more terrible than the streams of 
Vesuvius the lava floods of the revolutionary torrent were pour- 
ing onward to menace Parthenope. The Republican party 
turned towards Rome, and invoked the legions of Berthier 
forward ; the court, the courtiers, and the mob of the capital 
were praying for the advent of the English fleet, then on the 
look-out for the sails of Brueys; and each faction was exas- 
perated against the other with pent-up yet intense animosity. 
The master-spirit of the Government was Emma, the wife of Sir 
William Hamilton, once the model of a painter, now the bulwark 
of a throne ; and having already done good service by opening 
Naples to Nelson’s fleet, she was now inspiring the king with 
energy, and, backed by the kindred genius of the queen, was 
awaiting the news of the expected battle, and the ruin of the 
influence of France in the Mediterranean. Miss Knight became 
the friend of this heroine, and in some degree an assistant in her 
plans; she shared the power she enjoyed at Court, and corres- 
ponded with the English party at Rome; and, on the occasion 
of her mother’s death, she became an inmate of Lady Hamilton’s 
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family. With her usual caution, however, she takes care to tell 
us very little of her hostess. All she says is, ‘that Lady Hamil- 
‘ton had great natural genius, and was a singular mixture of 
‘right and wrong ; and she scrupulously adds that ‘ at this time 
‘ there was no impropriety in living in her society.’ It is a pity that 
the reticent prudery of a lady at this time considerably past 
forty prevented us having a feeling sketch of one of the most 
extraordinary characters of the period. 

Miss Knight, however, does not observe this prudent secrecy 
on other subjects. She describes the exultaiion of the Court 
party when the news arrived of the battle of the Nile—the tri- 
umphal entry of Nelson into Naples, and his introduction to 
Lady Hamilton—and the wrath and dismay of ‘the French 
faction, who, having given out that the battle was ‘drawn, 
made Nelson exclaim, ‘They are quite right, they dew the 
‘blanks and we the prizes.’ The muse of Miss Knight, on this 
occasion, became vocal in the hero’s praise—having sung, among 
other exquisite strains, ‘how the jleet of Egypt bowed at his 
‘ feet;’ and she tells us how poor Cardinal York, with a touch, 
perhaps, of his grandfather’s spirit, joined in the peans for the 
triumph of England. She adds the following anecdote of Carrac- 
cioli, which we think has hitherto not been published ; but it is 
idle to suppose that his jealousy of Nelson could in any way have 
been the cause of what followed :—‘The unfortunate man had 
‘before this conceived a jealous resentment of the hero of the 
‘Nile. We had been in the habit of meeting him at the 
‘General di Pictio’s, and some days before the arrival of the 
‘ Vanguard he told me that, in the engagement off Corsica, in 
‘which he, as commander of a Neapolitan frigate, had joined the 
‘squadron under Admiral Hotham, Nelson had passed before 
‘him contrary to the directions previously issued. This he 
‘thought very unfair, because British officers had frequent 
‘opportunities of distinguishing themselves, which was not the 
‘case with his own service.’ 

The French, soon afterwards, invaded Naples; and Mack— 
whom Miss Knight, like every one else, considers a very incapa- 
ble commander—having been worsted by Championet’s veterans, 
the royal family were obliged to embark in the English fleet, and 
speed to Sicily. Miss Knight woefully laments this catastrophe ; 
and, like an English admiral’s daughter, complains that she had 
to depart from Naples, ‘with two cardinals, in a Portuguese 
vessel, and not under the flag of her country. It is worth 
observing that she states, that Carraccioli was not trusted on this 
occasion—not having been allowed to convoy the Court to 
Sicily in a Neapolitan squadron—a distrust which very possibly 
was one among several motives of his desertion: ‘It was 
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‘resolved that the royal family should go with Lord Nelson. . . 
‘There is no doubt that this step hastened the desertion of 
‘ Prince Carraccioli. We met him about this time at a dinner- 
‘party at General Pictio’s, and I never saw any man look so 
‘utterly miserable. He scarcely uttered a word, and did not 
‘even unfold his napkin.’ 

Miss Knight did not return to Italy when, after the disasters 
of 1799, the French armies were driven from Naples ; but in the 
next year she sailed from Palermo, in company with Lady 
Hamilton and Sir William, for the purpose of joining the Queen 
of Naples and Nelson, who were going to Vienna. Atrocious 
cruelties had, in the meantime, disgraced the triumph of the 
Court party ; Lady Hamilton, and her royal confederates, had 
exulted in shedding their enemies’ blood ; and Nelson, yielding 
to a fatal spell, had been led to immolate the unhappy Carrac- 
cioli. Miss Knight notices these events complacently, ‘ disliking 
‘ political executions,’ of course, yet excusing the Queen, not 
noticing Lady Hamilton, and, as to Carraccioli, observing that 
‘he was taken in arms against his sovereign.’ She seems to 
have forgotten that the unhappy man expressly denied this 
charge at his trial, that he was not given time to call a witness, 
and, in any case, that he was protected by a capitulation which 
bound his executioners. As for the Queen, whose name has 
always been associated with the deeds of blood committed 
on this occasion, it is new to us to hear ‘that she was the 
‘cause of many pardons being granted; and we strongly 
suspect that this memoir will hardly cancel the judgment of 
history. 

Miss Knight, however, at this period was occupied by a per- 
sonal matter, which may have made so discreet a lady a little 
careless of historical inquiries. She was travelling with Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton in close companionship from Leghorn to 
Vienna ; and although she hints that up to this time there was 
nothing reprehensible in their converse, we infer the contrary 
from her reticence, and her casual allusions to ‘ uneasy feelings.’ 
No objection of course occurred to her mind in having become 
the friend of Emma Lyon, whose life of frailties a husband had 
condoned ; but it was not correct that a daughter of Lady 
Knight, and the author of a continuation of Rasselas, should 
be found associated with a modern Circe, who was ruining the 
peace of Lady Nelson. Accordingly, having arrived in England 
with Nelson and the Hamiltons from Vienna—the details of the 
journey appear in these volumes—we are not surprised to hear 
that Miss Knight was ‘advised by her friends to drop the 
‘acquaintance ;’ and though, as she very candidly admits, ‘ she 
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‘rather feared the charge of ingratitude,’ she proceeded sum- 
marily to comply with their wishes, having heard ‘ that Lady 
‘Nelson had fainted in her box’ at the sight of her husband’s 
manifest enslavement. What else could a wicked syren 
expect from an irreproachable spinster moralist, in duty bound 
to throw friends to the winds in a case of hazard to her spotless 
reputation? We quote this account of the unhappy rupture 
between Nelson and his wife at this time, premising that we are 
slow to credit it :— 


‘So much was said about the attachment of Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton that it made the matter still worse. He felt irritated, and 
took it up in an unfortunate manner by devoting himself more and 
more to her, for the purpose of what he called supporting her. Mis- 
chief was made on all sides, till at last, when he was appointed to the 
command of the squadron in the Downs, which was to sail for 
i agg brother and sister-in-law, with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, being with him at Deal—he wrote to Lady Nelson, 
giving her credit for perfectly moral conduct, but announcing his in- 
tention of not living with her any more: This was certainly not in 
his thoughts before he returned to England, for I remember his 
saying, while we were at Leghorn, that he hoped Lady Nelson and 
himself would be much with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and 
that they would all very often dine together, and that when the 
latter couple went to their musical parties, he and Lady Nelson 
would go to bed.’ 


Miss Knight reached England in 1800, and it is worthy of 
notice that her first remark refers to the wretched condition 
of the country, where ‘she tried in vain to find herself at 
‘home,’ and ‘the cry of distress and embarrassment was general.’ 
The year was one of famine certainly ; but notwithstanding the 
prodigious stride which England had made since 1776, we con- 
ceive it possible that the exhaustion of the war had generally 
reduced the wages of the poor, and even the income of those 
classes from whom Miss Knight would form her judgment. 
Though during her long absence abroad a new generation had 
arisen in England, and English life and society had passed 
through a remarkable change since the American war, Miss 
Knight soon found herself quite at home in a brilliant circle of 
fashionable acquaintances. She tells us how Nelson gave 
Dumouriez—then living in exile upon his pen—a_ hundred 
pounds, and a graceful compliment; how the Prince of Wales— 
then, be it remembered, the legal consort of Caroline of Bruis- 
wick—‘ handed in Mrs. Fitzherbert at a concert in the most 
‘respectful manner imaginable ;’ how she felt ‘astonished at the 
‘oratorical energy and correctness of expression’ of Pitt in con- 
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versation ; and how she found Mr. Windham and Castlereagh 
‘the two statesmen most agreeable in society. The great inva- 
sion of 1804 was at this time the prevailing topic, and the 
following anecdote about it is amusing :-— 


‘The war was renewed and carried on with vigour, though nothing 
was spoken of for some time but the threatened invasion. A gen- 
tleman, who was fishing in a sequestered spot from London, was 
accosted by an old woman of the neighbourhood, who entered into 
conversation with him on various matters. After a little, he asked 
her if she were not alarmed about Bonaparte’s landing in the island. 
“Oh dear no!” she answered, “I am up to all that. He was ex- 
pected here when I was a young woman, and he nearly came. At 
that time they called him the Pretender, and now they call him 
Bonaparte.” ’ 


In 1805, through the interest of Lady Ailesbury, assisted 
perhaps by her literary reputation, Miss Knight was attached to 
the household of the Queen, at a salary of £300 per annum, 
but with, it would seem, no specific office. She attended the 
Court seven years in this capacity. Being far more discreet than 
Madame d’Arblay, she does not dilate on the hardships of this 
service, or often let in too clear a light upon the private affairs 
of royalty ; but we gather from her memoirs that her situation 
was rather irksome, and disagreeable from its associations. A 
dull, frigid, yet awkward etiquette, precise in its scrupulous 
ceremonial, yet utterly void of taste and refinement, appears to 
have been the tone of society ; a pompous, Pharisaical decorum 
scarce hid the squabbles and scandals of the Court ; and the old 
Queen, with Princes and Princesses, who cared little for each 
other or their mother, presided over this loveless state, in a sort 
of stiff, undignified magnificence. The ‘bad manners of Windsor’ 
were proverbial, and contrasted ill with the high breeding 
of the exiled circle of the Bourbon Princes, to whom Miss 
Knight alludes frequently as models of polished and chivalrous 
bearing. The melancholy forms of the maniac King in the brief 
returns of his mental light, and of his dying daughter Amelia— 
the most beloved of all his children—occasionally flitted across 
the scene, and, spectre-like, mocked its settled stateliness. Miss 
Knight thus deseribes the unfortunate monarch just before the 
final ruin of his intellect :— 


‘I shall never forget the last evening of my seeing him. It was 
the anniversary of his accession. The whole family,except the Queen 
of Wurtemberg and dear Princess Amelia, were present when he 
entered the room, the Queen holding his arm. As he went round 
the circle, as usual, it was easy to perceive the dreadful excitement 
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in his countenance. As he could not distinguish persons, it was the 
custom to speak to him as he approached, that he might recognise by 
the voice whom he was about to address. I forget what it was I 
said to him, but shall ever remember what he said to me:—“ You 
are not uneasy, I am sure, about Amelia. You are not to be de- 
ceived ; but you know that she is in no danger.” At the same time 
the squeezed my hand with such force that I could scarcely help 
crymg out. The Queen, however, dragged him away. When tea 
was served, I perceived how much alarmed I had been, for my hand 
shook so that I could hardly take the cup.’ 


There is much pathos in the following anecdote :— 


*Among the aberrations of his mind, there was one which must 
greatly have contributed to his comfort. He fancied that Princess 
Amelia was not dead, but living at Hanover, where she could never 
grow older, and always be well. He endeavoured to impart the 
same consolation to one of his physicians, who was lamenting the loss 
of his wife, by telling him that she was not dead, but living at 
Hanover with Amelia.’ 


After seven years of this gilded bondage, Miss Knight became 
companion to the Princess Charlotte. She gives us a long 
account of the means by which this metamorphosis was accom- 
plished, whether from a notion of its vast importance, or from a 
wish to parade a disinterestedness, not, we think, a genuine part 
of her character. While with the Queen she had occasionally 
attended the girlish lessons of the Princess Charlotte ; and when, 
having reached the age of seventeen, the Princess desired a 
separate establishment, Miss Knight was named to her as a fitting 
companion. There isacurious scene, how the young Princess in- 
sisted on having ‘ Ladies in Waiting,’ and scorned the idea of being 
under governesses ; how Lord Eldon, full of the ‘patria potestas, 
declared that she merited ‘locking up’; and how at length a 
compromise was effected by assigning Warwick House to the 
Princess, with the Duchess of Leeds and two ‘lady companions.’ 
The Prince Regent and three of his sisters wished to place Miss 
Knight in one of these offices—it is said because they had taken 
into their heads that she would obey their bidding in all things ;— 
but the old Queen disliked the appointment, apparently from the 
amiable motive of crossing her children in this little point, and 
certainly not from regard for her servant. A small game of 
manceuvring followed, related at tedious length in these 
volumes. We are told how Miss Knight, being anxious to 
escape the ‘dull and uninteresting monotony of Windsor, with 
‘the private quarrels of the Royal Family,’ and nobly desiring 
‘to render happy the life of a persecuted young creature,’ pre- 
pared herself for a change of occupation ; yet, bent on not ap- 
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pearing ungrateful, repeatedly asked for the Queen’s commands, 
and declined to take any steps without them. We hear how 


the Queen gave her ‘carte blanche, accompanying her permis-- 
sion with a gentle hint that her Majesty was in want of money ;: 


how Miss Knight, seeking a more definite license, conveyed a 


loyal assurance in her reply, that a thousand pounds were at her’ 


patron’s service ; how, after much correspondence in this strain, 
‘a bitter and resentful’ missive was written, when it really ap- 
peared that the change was in earnest; how Miss Knight, 


having fallen into hysterics, magnanimously declined to take either 


appointment ; and how, at length, having proved her title to the 


honour of a self-inflicted martyrdom, she was comfortably installed,. 


by the Regent’s orders, in the place he had all through resolved. 
she should occupy. It would be unfair to insinuate, with these 
full proofs of delicate loyalty and disinterestedness before us, 
that an increase in salary of two hundred a year had anything” 
to do with this innocent intriguing, or at all determined Miss 
Knight’s resolution. 

Miss Knight was somewhat more than two years in attendance 
upon the Princess Charlotte. To lovers of royal gossip and 
scandal, this part of these volumes will be truly delightful, since 
nowhere else will they find an account so clear, full, and evi- 
dently truthful, of some of the secret life of the Regency. It 
will be remembered that, at this time, the Regent was, de fucto, 
on the throne; and, having quarrelled with his early friends, 
he had thrown himself into the arms of the Tories, and had 
grown exceedingly unpopular with the nation. Imperious, pas- 
sionate, and wrongheaded, and, like all sensualists, selfish in the 
extreme, he was uncontrolled in his family, at least; and he 
made amends for rebuffs out-of-doors, by governing at home 
with petty despotism. He cordially hated two of his brothers, 
who had not abandoned the Liberal cause ; he was greatly 
feared by his mother and sisters; and, almost a Charles II. in 
his vices, he surrounded jealously with spies the wife whom he 
had cast off with unmanly heartlessness, At this time that un- 
happy Princess was living in a kind of ostracism from fashion, 
between London and Montague House; and though allowed 
occasionally to visit her daughter, and to have an establishment 
fitting her rank, she was treated at Court with marked contempt, 
and was subjected to the continual annoyance of prying eaves- 
droppers in watch for her movements. It is impossible not to pity 
her in this situation—abandoned, insulted, and deprived of all 
power of obtaining redress for her numerous wrongs ; nor can we 
wonder that to her youthful daughter she really was an object 
of deep interest, even though we admit that much in her conduct 
was not worthy of the consort of royalty. 
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Between such parents, in such wretched relations, the position 
of the Princess Charlotte, of course, was one of extreme deli- 
cacy. She was now seventeen, and mature for her years ; and 
though, probably, her temper was quick, and her resolution was 
somewhat precocious, she had given proofs of good feeling and 
judgment, and the promise of a future worthy of her station. At 
once the rising hope of the nation, and the herald of a happier 
time for royalty, she was fast acquiring great social influence ; 
and each of her parents seems to have felt that she would be 
hereafter a powerful makeweight whichever side of their quarrel 
she adopted. Her mother certainly seems to have loved her ; 
but she also evidently courted her from motives that had little to 
do with disinterested affection; and though the Princess was 
never wanting in outward marks of tenderness for her, it is 
hardly probable that she felt for her the perfect reverence and 
sympathy of a daughter. On the other hand, the Regent, 
jealous of her popularity, and vexed at her dutiful conduct 
towards her mother, wished to keep her under as much as 
possible, and affected to treat her as a silly child; and, though 
he had formerly cultivated her education, his object seems at 
this time to have been to check the expansion of her intelli- 
gence. At least, he surrounded her with incapable instructors, 
pedantic, dull, and unfitted for their office ; and he carefully 
discouraged her pursuit of the studies which would make her 
worthy of her probable destiny. The Princess, however, read 
for herself ; and, fully alive to all that was going on, indignantly 
chafed at the pitiful attempt to keep her in this ignoble 
pupilage. 

Such was the happy circle of royalty of which Miss Knight 
now formed a part, and such the difficult task she had under- 
taken. She was skilful, however, in troubled waters; and, as 
the attendant of the Princess Charlotte, we think she performed 
her duties well—if not with the heroism she claims credit for, 
with a more useful tact and discretion. It would seem, from the 
observation of Lady C. Campbell, that her somewhat frigid and 
precise disposition never gained the heart of her youthful charge ; 
and we smile at the tone of stiff punctiliousness with which she 
insisted in drawing for herself the line between a sub-governess 
and a lady companion, and making her former mistress aware 
of it. But she evidently acted with a true sense of self-respect, 
and of her delicate responsibility ; and, without fulfilling the 
Regent’s hope that, in all points, she would do what he chose, 
we may agree with her that she really wished to promote his 
interests with the Princess Charlotte. As for the Princess of 
Wales, though we see plainly that Miss Knight was strongly 
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prepossessed against her, it is certain that she obtained her 
regard ; nor did she incur the disagreeable charge repeatedly 
made by that luckless Princess that her daughter's household 
were her worst enemies. To the Princess Charlotte, her course 
of conduct was very judicious and really kind. Without attempt- 
ing to cross the Princess in the attentions she bestowed on her 
mother, she took care that they should not be open to miscon- 
struction ; and while not irritating in the slightest degree the 
jealousy of the Regent for his child, she tried to emancipate 
her from ‘her nursery life,’ and to lead her father to appreciate 
her character. In short, without being quite so sublime as we 
are told in hints that it actually was, her behaviour in this 
delicate office deserves certainly much commendation; and 
as of the three ladies in charge, Miss Knight was evidently the 
master spirit, she is entitled to all the credit due for it. 

There are many gossiping details in these volumes of the life 
of Miss Knight and her royal pupil at the period of their tran- 
sient companionship. Warwick House, she tells us, was ‘a 
‘ wretched region, almost falling to pieces, and like a convent ;’ 
yet ‘this was a seat of happiness compared with the Lodge at 
‘ Windsor,’ where her Royal Highness was sent occasionally for 
the air of the country. The Duchess of Leeds, her principal 
monitor, was a dull duenna, ‘who cared for nothing, except 
‘curious gossips and mischievous people ;’ and the Bishop of 
Salisbury, the Princess’s preceptor, was a prelate with ‘the bad 
‘ style of Windsor manners,’ whose ‘ great points were to arm his 
‘pupil against Popery and Whig principles.’ Amidst these 
somewhat dreary associations, the fair young hope of the English 
people ‘was kept in a state of protracted infancy,’ allowed to 
appear at Carlton House and Windsor like a ‘ child recently let 
‘out of the nursery,’ and often snubbed and pestered by her 
father, who took care to impress her with a sense of her depend- 
ence. She was chid if she danced with the Duke of Devonshire, 
denounced for sitting next the Duke of Gloucester, condemned 
in the presence of Cabinet Ministers to listen to the Regent’s 
abuse of her mother, beset by spies who had the audacity to mix 
up her name with foul imputations, and crossed repeatedly in 
her slightest wish by persons who found their account in such 
conduct. Indeed, with the exception of Miss Knight, it would 
seem that almost al: in her household were ready enough to 
join in this baseness ; nor can we wonder that her high spirit 
should have been frequently roused to exasperation. 

The principal manager in this unpleasant drama was of course 
his Royal Highness the Regent; and quite unconsciously Miss 
Knight gives us a very repulsive account of his conduct. She 
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removes even the varnish of good manners from the exterior of 
“ the first gentleman of Europe, declaring that his ‘ease was as- 
‘ sumed, not real,’ and dwelling on his coarse and dissolute habits. 
At this time his leading ideas were a rooted abhorrence of his 
unhappy wife, and a resolution to keep down his daughter ; and 
he carried them out with a vulgar indelicacy which shows an 
utter want of good feeling. Miss Knight records how he spent 
his time in slandering his wife for imaginary offences, how he 
summoned the Princess Charlotte before him, and read her a 
lecture on her mother’s frailties in the presence of a couple of 
ministers ; how he bade Miss Knight keep constantly in mind 
‘ that Charlotte was to be subject to him though she wete thirty, 
‘ forty, or five-and-forty ;’ and how, when the Princess had taken 
refuge from his persecutions at Connaught House, he brutally 
exclaimed that ‘he was very glad, that now everybody would see 
‘ what she was, that all would be known upon the Continent, and 
‘ that nobody would marry her,’ &., &e. We are not surprised 
to hear that the Princess ‘had a look of despair and utter 
‘wretchedness,’ when told that she was absolutely in the power of 
her tormentor. Few daughters of England, we hope, would ex- 
change the peace and affection of their quiet homes for such a 
lot of miserable splendour. 

The Princess Charlotte, on the other hand, comes out exceed- 
ingly well in these volumes. In consequence of ill-natured 
gossip about her refusal of the Prince of Orange, and her flight 
to her mother at Connaught House, she has been described as 
fickle and wayward ; and ‘talented authoresses ’’ have been found 
to point the edge of a miserable moral against her, and to make 
her out a coquette and a hoyden. Miss Knight, with evident 
sincerity, declares ‘ that she would have proved a blessing to her 
‘country’; that her character ‘was full of talent and genius’ ; 
and that she really was ‘a noble creature’ ; and in this instance 
we fully believe that credit may be given to the narrator. The 
Princess had certainly much quickness of perception, a steady 
will, and a generous disposition ; and we cannot doubt that, if 
well brought up, she would have become an estimable sovereign. 
She showed great amiability and feeling in her very difficult 
relation with her parents; and if, beset as she was by her 
father, she occasionally betrayed a fiery spirit, we can only 
wonder that she stood so well his system of constant teasing and 
tyranny. It is idle, however, to speculate here on what her 
riper years might have been, when 
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perhaps in all truthful loyalty we may say that, had she been 
spared to become our Queen, she could hardly have rivalled, and 
certainly not surpassed, the kingly and womanly virtues of 
Victoria. 

Through the disagreeable scenes we have referred to, one per- 
sonage plays a curious part, and gives an air of burlesque to the 
drama. Sir Henry Halford, the physician of the Court, was 
employed at Carlton and Warwick House on very different 
offices from curing the gouty ailments of the Prince Regent, 
or prescribing fresh air for the Princess Charlotte. To use a 
metaphor from the pharmacopeia, he seems to have been con- 
sidered a kind of electuary to soften the raw and angry places 
in the converse between the Regent and his daughter, or a 
bland sedative to allay the irritation arising from the squabbles 
in the royal household. Let us add that in this practice he did 
not adopt the rules of art— 


‘ Purgare, saignare, et resaignare’ ; 


that he seems to have done a great deal to smooth disagree- 
able matters as well as he could; and that he laboured to heal 
the wounds which were ever breaking out in his patients’ tem- 
pers. It is curious to notice in these volumes how often he was 
consulted on delicate subjects entirely alien to his vocation, and 
with what tact he managed to become the social olus of tem- 
pestuous misunderstandings. Whether softening the wrath of 
the Queen at the prospect of losing Miss Knight as a companion, 
or hinting the wishes of the Regent in reference to a royal mar- 
riage, or gracefully insinuating to the Princess Charlotte the ad- 
vantages of the Orange match, or whispering in the ear of the 
ladies of the household that their little grievances could easily be 
set right, he always acted with tact and good temper; and we 
wish we could add that on all occasions the bickerings of 
the Royal family subsided under his excellent treatment ; that 


‘Simul alba 
Stella refulsit. 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 
Concidunt venti fugiuntque nubes.’ 


So great was his intimacy with the Princess Charlotte, that we 
are not surprised to hear that Miss Knight, with the vertu féroce 
of aspinster of threescore, remonstrated to the Regent about it; 
but for once we agree with his Royal Highness, that probably 
nothing could have been better for his daughter. 

The great events in the life of the Princess were at this period 
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the Orange engagement, and her flight to her mother at Con- 
naught House ; and these volumes contain long details about 
them. In these, however, we do not think there is anything 
particularly novel or interesting, except that Miss Knight, 
though quite unconsciously, sets the Regent’s conduct in the 
most odious aspect. It is evident that he urged the Orange 
match, because he was anxious to get rid of his daughter, and 
he thought that the Prince would be quite in his power ; and we 
hear that even foreign princes, who wished for the marriage on 
personal grounds, were shocked at his coarse behaviour to his 
daughter. We quote this account of the scenes which preceded 
the flight of the Princess to Connaught House, for they show 
how strong was her provocation :— 


‘ About six the Prince Regent came, attended by the bishop only, 
as I supposed ; but he came up alone, and desired I would leave him 
with the Princess Charlotte. He was shut up with her three 
quarters of an hour, and afterwards a quarter more with the bishop 
and her Royal Highness. The door then opened, and she came out 
in the greatest agony, saying she had but one instant to speak to me, 
for that the Prince asked for me. I followed her into her dressing- 
room, when she told me the new ladies were in possession of the 
house, that I and all the servants were to be dismissed, that she was 
to be confined at Carlton House for five days, after which she was 
to be taken to Cranbourne Lodge, in the midst of Windsor Forest, 
where she was to see no one but the Queen once a week, and that if 
she did not go immediately, the Prince would sleep at Warwick 
House that night, as well as all the ladies. I begged her to be calm, 
and advised her to go over as soon as possible, assuring her that her 
friends would not forget her. She fell on her knees in the greatest 
agitation, exclaiming, “God Almighty, grant me patience!” I wished 
to stay and comfort her, but she urged me to go to the Prince for 
fear of greater displeasure. 

‘I went to him, and he shut the door; the bishop was with him. 
He told me he was sorry to put a lady to inconvenience, but that he 
wanted my room that evening for the ladies, repeating what Princess 
Charlotte had already told me. I asked in what I had offended, but 
he said he made no complaint, and would make none ; that he had a 
right to make any change he pleased.’ 


Miss Knight, after this summary expulsion, was not again in 
the household of the Princess. She survived until 1837; and 
during this interval was often the guest of royal hosts and 
hostesses on the Continent, being evidently held in high estima- 
tion. Occasionally, however, she returned to England, and when 
there, was now and then a visitor at the Court of William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide, where she mentions seeing her present 
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Majesty, then ‘a beautiful child, and very handsome.’ Her 
autobiography during this period reflects the tone of courtly 
Toryism, which might have been expected from her life and 
associations. She rejoices in the triumphs of the Holy Alliance, 
and sees in its fall the ruin of Europe ; excuses the excesses of 
the violent faction who were overthrowing the throne of Charles 
X., but vehemently protests against their antagonists ; collects a 
number of scandalous anecdotes, and pitches them at the Duke 
of Orleans ; is a warm partisan of Don Miguel against Don Pedro ; 
and, in short, clings to the failing cause of Divine Right and 
effete Royalty with all the heroism of a defeated Cato. The 
Reform Bill, and the troubled time of the revolutions in France 
and Belgium she evidently thought the political deluge ; and 
from the refuge of some ancient court, as yet unswept by 
the waves of anarchy, she thus ruefully presages the future :-— 
‘ This miserable year is almost at a close. On the 26th of June 
‘died George IV., who was succeeded by William, Duke of 
‘Clarence. On the 29th of July Charles X. lost his throne, the 
‘Dauphin as well as himself renouncing all right to it. The 
‘ Duke of Orleans was crowned by four marshals, in a very small 
‘assembly of the representatives of the nation, and without any 
‘religious ceremony. No etiquette, no distinctions allowed. 
‘ Popular tumults in France and England....... The revolt 
‘of Belgium; disturbances in many parts of Germany ; the 
‘Duke of Brunswick expelled in favour of his brother; the 
‘Grand Duke Constantine and the Russians driven out of 
‘ Poland ; fires in many counties in England to destroy the hay- 
‘ stacks and corn-ricks !— 


‘ Apparent dire facies, inimicaque 
Numina magna Deum.’ 


Such were the thoughts of many of that generation at the advent 
of a period of peace, of general progress, and rapid civilisation, 
at which, perhaps, we shall look back mournfully. 

Miss Knight’s anecdotes and sketches are more valuable 
than her political ideas, and some of them about the celebrities 
of this time are, we think, new and worth quoting. Lou's 
Philippe was an object of her special abhorrence, and she tells 
us the following stories about him :— 


‘ At the time when Louis Philippe was shaking hands with every- 
body in the street, he held out his hand to a man who said, “ Stop a 
little.” Thrusting both hands into the mud, he offered them to the 
King, saying, “ Now they are fit for you.” ’ 

‘The Duke of Orleans was always making unjust complaints of 
Louis XVIII., and one day went so far as to say to M. de B. that 
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it was very unwise to treat him in that manner; for, added he, 
“ Je compte pour beaucoup en France.” M. de B. answered, “ Cela 
n'est pas possible, Monseigneur, car vous n’étes ni brave ni généreux ;” 
and turning his back on him, left the room. The Duke, from that 
time, overwhelmed M. de B. with civilities and flatteries.’ 

‘ At a ball given by Count M., at Vienna, the French ambassador, 
M. de Saint Aulaire, expressed to the Countess his great admiration 
of a coronet of diamonds she had on her head. “ Am, quelle belle 
couronne, Madame la Comtesse!” “Au moins,” she replied, “ elle 
n'est pas volée.”* 


On the other hand, Miss Knight takes pains to say everything 
good of Charles X., who made a great impression on her, and 
treated her with the most gracious courtesy. The following is. 
her character of him :— 


‘It has always appeared to me that Charles X. was the true 
model of a gentleman. He was agreeable, unaffected, and amiable 
in the best sense of the word, and an affectionate and faithful friend. 
His look came from the heart, and what he said, however gratifying, 
could not be suspected of flattery. If in his youth he was gay, his 
conduct in mature age was respectable, without prejudice and osten- 
tation. His piety was sincere and fervent, and without presump- 
tion, I think we may venture to say that he has made a blessed 
exchange. The Duchess of Hamilton told me that he said to her at 
Holyrood, speaking of the Revolution of 1830, “I meant well: 
therefore I lay my head down peaceably to rest.” ’ 


Here is a sketch of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, whose che- 
quered career makes her character interesting, whatever view 
may be taken of it :— 


‘She received me very graciously, and placed me beside herself; 
the room was full of French emigrants, a foreign minister or two, 
and two or three other strangers. Her profile was good, and she 
would have been beautiful, had not early misfortune nipped the 
blossom. Her figure stooped; but it was rather a good one. Her 
dress particularly plain and unassuming. Her manner perfectly 
unaffected; her voice rather too loud, and her articulation rather 
too quick to be pleasing, otherwise than by a tone of sincerity, 
which was very striking.’ 


The following Talleyrandiana are recorded in these volumes, 
and we do not remember having met them before :— 


‘Prince de Talleyrand wrote the other day to Louis Philippe, who 
had been intriguing to get the throne of Belgium for his second son, 
the Duke de Nemours : “ Ii faut que V. M. se rappelle qu’avant de 
pouvoir mettre le pied en Brabant il faut avoir le pied en Europe.” 
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‘A man who squints very much was talking to M. de Talleyrand 

about sspublic affairs, and wound up by saying, “ Enjin, prince, tout 

_va en*travers.” To which the other replied, “Oui, Monsieur, 
comme vous voyez.”’ 

‘Some one levine remarked to Talleyrand, when he was living on 
his estate in banishment from the Court, during the later years of 
Bonaparte’s reign, that he must find the life he led “ bien monotone ;” 
the prince replied, “ Monsieur, le monotone fut le berceau de ma 


vie. 


At length, in 1837, came the ‘longa finis charteque vieque. 
Miss Knight died on December 17th, having lived to witness the 
House of Brunswick throw off the bad associations of the Regency, 
and revive in the person of Queen Victoria. When her present 
Majesty ascended the throne, Miss Knight’s muse grew inspired 
again, and records, in a sonnet we need not quote, a hope that 
England would be happy and loyal beneath the rule of its 
youthful sovereign. Had all the courtly aspirations of Miss 
Knight been equally worthy of commendation, we should not 
have had occasion to notice as often as we have in the course of 
our remarks the unreasoning creed in the divinity of a Crown 
which formed one of the superstitions of her character. Let us 
part with her, however, in the words of the editor of these 
interesting volumes, and believe that she ‘was an amiable and 


‘accomplished person, of high principles and blameless way 
‘ of life.’ 


Ant. III.—Cuvres et Correspondance Inédites d’Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Publiées et précédées 'd’une Notice. Par Gustave 
DE Beaumont, Membre de |’Institut. Deux tomes. Paris: 
Lévy Fréres. 1861. 

(2.) Memoirs, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. Trans- 
lated from the French. With large additions. Two volumes. 
London & Cambridge; Macmillan & Co. 


ALEXIS CHARLES HENRI CLEREL DE TOCQUEVILLE was born 
in Paris on July 29th, 1805. His father was of an ancient and 
noble family, deriving its name from hereditary estates near 
Cherbourg. His mother was a grand-daughter of the illustrious 
Malesherbes. Alexis was the youngest of their three sons, and 
his early education—all, at least, which usually passes for such, 
was a good deal neglected. He was never thoroughly grounded 
in the classics, and, till his fifteenth or sixteenth year, seems to 
have remained in tgnorance of even their rudiments. At that 
time his father became prefect of Metz, and Alexis entered the 
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Imperigl Academy there. His deficiencies in other respects were 
partially compensated by the excellence of his French, and, in 
1822, the termination of his academical studies was signalised by 
his carrying off the first rhetoric prize. After a blank of about 
four years, we find him travelling in Italy and Sicily with his elder 
brother, now Viscount de Tocqueville, and he returns to 
France in the spring of 1827, on occasion of being appointed 
one of the Juges Auditeurs of the tribunal of Versailles. ‘Had 
‘he been an ordinary man,’ says M. de Beaumont, ‘his destiny 
‘would have been ready traced’ by this appointment as a junior 
magistrate. 


‘His name, his family, his social position, his profession pointed 
out his path. Grandson of Malesherbes,* he would have been sure 
of attaining the highest places in the magistrature, even without an 
effort, merely trusting to the lapse of time. Young, agreeable, con- 
nected with all the great families, fitted to aspire to the most brilliant 
alliances, of which many had already been proposed to him, he would 
have married some rich heiress. His life, confined by narrow pre- 
scribed limits, would have glided by, at any rate, calmly and honour- 
ably, in the regular discharge of the duties of his office, in the com- 
fortable enjoyment of a large salary, amidst the narrow, but never 
failing interests of the judicial bench, and in the sober, peaceful hap- 
piness of private life.’ 


Such was one of the paths open to De Tocqueville ; and, 
though it seemed for a while that he had definitively adopted it, 
there was gradually opening to him another, a far more difficult 
and laborious path, yet which seemed to him on every account 
preferable. The circumstances under which he came finally to 
choose it ; the bearings of that choice upon his own life and 
character, and his birth thereby to a higher and nobler form of 
manhood ; are all most necessary to be understood, and we shall 
endeavour to unfold them accordingly. In order to this, it is 
indispensable to get some comprehension of the times which had 
recently passed over France, and which were still passing 
over it. 

During the whole interval between the overthrow of the 
empire in 1815, and the death of Louis XVIII, in 1824, the 
movement in French politics had been retrogressive. A selfish, 
ignorant, but respectable king, who had been raised to the throne 
on the explicit pledge of governing constitutionally, had been 
growing every year stronger, alike by infatuation and by the 
mere lapse of time, to govern unconstitutionally. The interests 
of the Crown and of the beneficed clergy were strengthened and 


* A mistake, which the translator has reproduced. It should be great-grandson. 
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extended, till they threatened to absorb or to destroy all other 
interests. 

When Charles X. came to the throne, he persisted in the 
course which had been already marked out for him by the policy 
of his brother, but with accelerated speed, and a more resolute 
selfishness. Emboldened by the impunity of the last few years, 
and by the encouragement of the new king, the Jesuits poured 
back into the cities and thrust themselves into the numerous 
posts of authority from which the revolution had expelled them, 
and the empire had effectually forbidden them. They swarmed 
in Paris, pestered the Parliament, were the most assiduous of 
courtiers, and were supreme in the closet of Charles. They pro- 
cured the creation of twenty-one new bishops, and moved for the 
restoration of the revenues which had been confiscated in 1789, 
and which it is certain could not have been diverted back to their 
ancient channels without endangering both the Church and the 
State. The creation of the twenty-one spiritual peers was followed 
by the creation of seventy-six temporal peers, in order to the more 
complete securing of court supremacy in the Upper House. 
Priestcraft and kingeraft were to be the two elements of the new 
reign. Charles really believed himself a skilful politician, and 
desired to be absolute. He was equally unfortunate in exagger- 
ating his own abilities, and in depreciating the worth and the 
might of the nation he ruled. He was no less a stranger to 
wisdom in his projects, than to common prudence in the selection 
of means. He was perpetually repeating to himself and to others, 
‘On ne véussit que par la vigueur ! (no success without energy) ; 
and if he had lived till now, he would have been repeat- 
ing it still, only lamenting that he had not been energetic 
enough. 

‘The party of the Congregation,’ as the leaders and tools of the 
Jesuits were called, obliged the Government to bring forward a Bill 
making sacrilege a capital crime—the theft of a ragged surplice 
from a church-vestry punishable with death and mutilation, mort 
avec le poing coupé! Mortified by the defeat which this im- 
pious rashness procured, ‘le parti-prétre’ proceeded for a time 
more cautiously, and then, with the willing assistance of the 
king, constrained the ministry to introduce a measure for the 
effectual, and even ignominious destruction of the liberty of the 
press. The designs of the reactionists had now become trans- 
parent, and Paris was in all but open uproar. The common 
sentiment of common danger united all classes in opposition to 
the measure, and produced a unanimity of indignation and of 
action that might have led one to fancy, says M. Lacretelle, 
‘that all France lived by the press’ The French Academy 
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—surely one of the proper and most responsible guardians of 
the freedom now attacked—proposed to remonstrate against 
the measure, and was threatened with dissolution by royal edict 
if it should. Two of the three members who were appointed to 
draw up its protest, MM. Villemain and Lacretelle, were dis- 
missed from their posts as Masters of Requests, and the third, 
none other than Chateaubriand, would have had to share their 
‘disgrace,’ only that he had been ‘ disgraced’ already. With the 
Chamber of Peers the Bill would have occasioned no difficulty : 
in the Chamber of Deputies it was treated exactly as it deserved. 
A sufficiently full account of the discussion it provoked there may 
be found in Lacretelle.** Keen, fierce, and brilliant as was the 
whole debate, it may be doubted whether it contained anything 
better than the speech of the venerable and eloquent Royer- 
Collard—a man whom one always feels safe to love. In his exor- 
dium there was an exquisite mixture of gravity and ridicule, which 
we find extremely refreshing :—‘ According to the real sentiments 
‘of this Bill,’ said he, ‘there was on the great day of the crea- 
‘tion a want of foresight in letting man escape into the midst 
‘of this universe in possession of freedom, and endowed with in- 
‘telligence. Evil and error have been the consequences. But a 
‘higher wisdom proposes to repair this fault of Providence—to 
‘curtail its imprudent liberality—and, by wisely maiming our 
‘humanity, to do it the kindness of raising it, at length, to the 
‘happy innocence—of brutes! It scarcely need be added that 
this ‘ law of justice and mercy,’ as the Government had called it in 
the Moniteur, perished utterly. What is more to the pur- 
se, it had discovered the designs of the party in power. It was 
impossible after this, to lull the nation into that slumber of 
security which had been so rudely disturbed, and which was 
indispensable to its being robbed and insulted with impunity. 
It did not take much rubbing of the eyes to make men see 
clearly enough now why Beranger’s ballads had been suppressed ; 
why it was proposed to readjust and amend the established order 
of trial by jury ; why the bench of bishops was being recruited 
with additions every year ; why four of those prelates had been 
elevated in a batch to the rank of Ministers of State; why it was 
desired to re-establish the law of primogeniture ; why it was 
proposed to make the duration of Parliament septennial, on the 
express condition that the very Parliament which was to pass 
this law, should itself break all law by acting on it without first 
resigning its trust into the hands of its constituents; why Manuel, 
one of the most eloquent and distinguished members of the Con- 
stitutional Opposition, had been dragged from the Chamber by 
* Histoire de France depuis la Restauration. Tome iy. ch. xxxiv. Paris, 1835. 
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physical force for making a speech which could not otherwise be 
answered ; and why a hundred other things had been done which 
were thought, at the time, to be only freaks of power or errors of 
judgment, but not of intention. The National Guard was 
haughtily and summarily dismissed; the Villéle ministry fell, 
and was quickly followed by that of Martignac; and while 
men were wondering what was to be next, Prince Polignac, 
the man after Charles’s own heart, was smuggled into the 
palace like a bale of stolen goods, and was then made Premier 
of France. 

As this period was, in fact, the very making of De Tocqueville, 
it needs no excuse that we wish it to be strongly placed before 
the reader’s mind. So far as we know, it has not yet been suffi- 
ciently considered in this respect. M.de Beaumont, however, 
has not failed to observe it in some part, and if his brief but 
glowing description excludes all reference to particulars, it may 
well be because such information was less necessary in France, 
than must unavoidably be the case with a nation that was, at 
that time, only too fully occupied with its own affairs. 


‘Those who did not witness that period,’ he writes, ‘(from 1827 
to 1828), and who are acquainted only with the languor and the in- 
difference of our own, will hardly comprehend its excitement. Twelve 

ears had elapsed since the fall of the empire. For the first time 
ae had known liberty, and had loved her. This liberty, a com- 
fort to some, the greatest of blessings to others, had created for all 
a new country. Institutions were substituted for the will of one 
man ; new habits arose amidst profound peace. The development of 
instincts, feelings, and wants, till then unnoticed, had contributed 
to awaken a new life ina regenerate nation. Yes, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, setting aside the old revolutionary and imperial parties, 
whose liberalism was a lie, and in spite of the disagreements insepa- 
rable from freedom, France was at that time sincerely liberal, pas- 
sionately attached to her new institutions, jealous in maintaining 
them, quickly alarmed by the dangers which threatened them, and 
ready to see in their destruction or preservation her own degradation 
or grandeur. Now, for the first time, the great problem of consti- 
tutional liberty was seriously stated in France. The country seemed 
to feel the peril of the experiment. With what anxiety she watched 
its progress! with what emotion she looked for the slightest symp- 
toms of a storm, whether coming from the people or the sovereign! 
What interest was then taken in the smallest incidents of public life 
—the arbitrary act of an official, a prosecution for libel, the verdict of 


a jury, a new book, a word let fallin one of the Chambers, sometimes a 
newspaper article !’ 


The whole period, indeed, but especially from 1827 to 1830, 
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marks one of the greatest and most striking progresses in French 
intellect. Men awoke to a life to which they had hitherto been 
strangers. De Tocqueville was of their number. The irresistible 
forces which then swayed France, reached not only to the seats 
of justice—usually inaccessible—but to all other seats; and 
dead things were quickened into life, and old things either 
= away, or endured an ordeal which pronounced them fit to 
ve. 

Then came the Three Days of July, 1830, and the flight of 
the unhappy king—another minor revolution in the grand Re- 
volution not yet finished. De Tocqueville was only in his 
twenty-sixth year, but shewed that he had already been a care- 
ful student of his age. A new phase of existence opened to him ; 
yet he proved that he had not in the desirable lost sight of the pos- 
sible or the probable. His views were practical and those of com- 
mon sense. He had examined most profoundly into the character 
of his countrymen, and, having attained to a wide and comprehen- 
sive knowledge both of history and of mankind, he could not 
but watch the advent and the action of the new revolution with 
anxiety and fear. When it came, he deliberately, but without 
enthusiasm, joined the ranks of the Government, and when Louis 
Philippe had become the successor of Charles, he gave a free 
but sorrowful adhesion to the new king, hoping against hope for 
the best, and feeling how dangerous to constitutional liberty—or, 
in other words, to the moral and intellectual salvation of his 
country—might easily be a system directly inaugurated by 
popular power, and which promised to become neither stronger 
nor better than that which had produced it. 

Six months later, De Tocqueville was on his way to America. 
He had an irresistible desire to study the nature and character 
of democratical institutions, in the only country in which they 
might be seen untrammelled and entire. He proposed his plan 
to his friend and colleague, M. de Beaumont, who eagerly ap- 
proved it; and having procured an official mission to study on 
the spot the United States’ Penitentiary System, the two young 
magistrates obtained the necessary leave of absence, and, in May, 
1831, found themselves in New York. 

It is not needful to dwell in detail on what De Tocqueville 
saw and did in America. It may suffice to note that the twelve 
months to which his visit extended, were passed in incessant 
activity, travel, inquiry, observation. The official mission of the 
two friends was fully accomplished, and, on their return, they 
published an elaborate Report on it, under the title of ‘The 
‘Penitentiary System of the United States, and of its Appli- 
‘cation in France.’ It was speedily translated into German 
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and English, and occupies a high place’ among the works of its 
class. 

During the whole time of his travels in America, mate- 
rials had been accumulating in the mind of De Tocqueville for 
another work of a totally different, and of a much more impor- 
tant and difficult character. He was resolved to write a book 
on democracy. He felt that, whether for good or harm, for 
blessing or curse, democracy was the one grand and central fact 
of modern State-life and politics. He saw that there was in it 
much which had never been investigated, and never understood. 
He found that, no more in our language than his own, no more 
in America than in Europe, was there a complete and philo- 
sophical explication of it as a fact—an unfolding of it from its 
no sont display of its essential tendencies, of its real nature 
and character. Such fact he had set himself to study, and such 
a book he would endeavour to write. Happily for us, his 
official duties at Versailles were interrupted, and he thus ob- 
tained the leisure necessary to his task. It would be an erro- 
neous omission not to describe the manner in which this 
interruption occurred. M.de Beaumont’s narrative of it suggests 
more than the manliness and courage of those immediately con- 
cerned, He writes :— 


‘The resumption of his magisterial duties at Versailles might have 
proved an obstacle, or at least a rival, to the progress of the work. 
An accident removed it. His friend, M. de Beaumont, who had re- 
turned to his official post, refused to speak on an occasion when the 
part which the ministére public had to play appeared to him dis- 
creditable, and had, for this reason, been dismissed. Tocqueville, 
considering himself affected by the blow which struck his friend, im- 
mediately sent in his resignation in these terms :— 


* Toulon, May 21st, 1832. 

Monsieur LE Procurevr Ginfrat,—Being now at Toulon, 
engaged in inspecting the Bagnio and other prisons of the town, it 
was only to-day that I learnt, from the Moniteur of the 16th of May, 
the severe, and, I venture to say, unjust sentence pronounced by 
M. le Garde des Sceauxz on M. G. de Beaumont. 

‘* Long united in intimate friendship with the person who has 
just been dismissed from his functions, whose opinions I hold, and 
whose conduct I approve, I think myself bound voluntarily to share 
his lot, and to abandon with him a career in which neither active 
service nor upright conduct is a security against unmerited disgrace. 

‘“T have the honour, therefore, to request you, I. le Procureur 
Général, to have the goodness to lay before M. le Garde des Sceauaz my 
resignation of the office of juge suppléant at the tribunal of Versailles. 

‘TJ have the honour to be, &c.”’ 
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Here, with an emphasis, were fruits of the change through 
which De Tocqueville had passed during the ripening of the 
revolution of July 1830, and which had only been confirmed 
and completed by what he had seen and experienced abroad. 
Thus was the first path abandoned, gnd the second one openly 
and for ever preferred. 

And now came to De Tocqueville two or three years of the 
greatest happiness which life could afford. Emancipated from 
the doubts which had formerly oppressed him, with health of 
body and a fully occupied and powerful mind, with a definite 
subject and a reasonable abundance of appliances for its study, 
De Tocqueville energised freely and with pleasure,* labouring 
hard, but with the elastic and cheerful vigour of a man conscious 
of strength, and assured of reward. The result was the first two 
volumes of his Democracy in America. They were published 
in January, 1835, and achieved an immediate and unparalleled 
success. ‘Since Montesquieu there has been nothing like it,’ 
said Royer-Collard ; and if in anything Europe and America 
have failed exactly to endorse this dictum, it has been because 
they have felt that, as a whole, not even Montesquieu may ad- 
vantageously compare with De Tocqueville. 

Profoundly gratified by a success which silenced every mis- 
giving as to his own powers, and which had made him illustrious, 
De Tocqueville rested, visited England (whither his fame had 
preceded him), married, travelled, and, in due time, settled him- 
self anew to the studies which were requisite to the completion 
of his task. He felt that it would not do merely to equal what 
he had already done. He knew, moreover, that success some- 
times leads to undue confidence ; and placing clearly before him- 


‘self the object he designed to accomplish, and the dangers and 


temptations which might stand in the way of it, he girded him- 
self for long and patient labour, resolved that neither indolence, 
nor confidence, nor haste, should defraud him of his aim. Five 
whole years did he devote to the preparation of the last two 
volumes. They contain not ‘a sentence which was not pro- 
foundly pondered as to its matter, and most carefully elaborated 
to chasteness and perfection of style. The multitude of books 
he read at this time is said to have been something prodigious. 
Avoiding such as bore directly on his subject, he seized on every- 
thing else with eagerness and delight. The great writers of the 
seventeenth century were never out of his hands. Bourdaloue, 
in particular, he seems to have studied much as Horace bids one 
study the models of Greece—not so much for opinions as for a 


* © Pleasure,’ says Sir W. Hamilton, ‘is the reflex of unforced and unimpeded 
energy.” 
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mastery in art and style which appeared the nearest approach 
to perfection. ‘Plato, Plutarch, Machiavel, Montaigne, Rousseau, 
‘and their fellows, says his biographer, ‘he may be said to have 
‘devoured.’ In a letter to his friend De Kergorlay, he says 
himself, ‘I pass a short portion of every day with three men— 
‘Pascal, Montesquieu, and Rousseau.’ His labour was incessant, 
protracted, intense, and was directed to its proper end with the 
precision and insight peculiar to genius. In the case of some 
men, the outcome of it all would have been a pile of tomes that 
it would be almost as fatiguing to read as to write. With 
De Tocqueville, it was two small volumes, from which not a word 
could be omitted without loss, or transposed without detriment ; 
in which thought succeeds thought in perfect and rigorous 
sequence ; and which form a whole of proportioned symmetry 
and _— such as it is scarcely possible should be sur- 
sed. 

When he published the second part of his Democracy in 
America, De Tocqueville had been for several years resident in 
the country, though spending his winters in Paris. Family ar- 
rangements made after the death of his mother in 1836, left him 
possessor of the old family seat, the ‘Chateau de Tocqueville, 
situate on the peninsula of which Cherbourg is the extremity. 
His house and grounds commanded the finest views of both land 
and sea. He found it by no means a hindrance to his studies 


that he had to devote some portion of every day to the care of — 


his estate and to the repair of the old chateau. Another thing 
which added to his contentment in the country was, that politi- 
cal life was strongly attracting him, and that residence on his 
own property has always been one of the best means by which 
a good landlord may enter it. 


‘It is certain, writes M. Beaumont, ‘that if he had not sought 
political life, it would have sought him; for in a free country, any- 
thing that raises a man above the crowd, draws to him public atten- 
tion, and Tocqueville was already illustrious. But, in fact, he desired 
it. Tocqueville had much ambition; not the vulgar ambition which 
feeds on money or on place, or is satisfied by empty honours—such 
ambition he knew only to despise it.’ 


In March, 1839, accordingly, he was sincerely gratified by his 
election to the Chamber of Deputies for the arrondissement of 
Valognes, and he continued to represent the same constitu- 
ency till 1848, regularly voting with the constitutional oppo- 
sition. 

It will do anything but surprise our readers to learn that, as a 
speaker in Parliament, De Tocqueville had no success, The 
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functions of writer and orator have certainly much in common, 
but they have almost as much in difference. It is not necessary 
to discuss and discriminate them here, though M. de Beaumont 
has done so in his memoir. His affectionate and jealous solici- 
tude to do justice to the memory of his friend, has led to an 
agreeable digression, describing exactly how it was that De Toc- 
queville was not an orator, and gently urging an acknowledg- 
ment we have no unwillingness to make, that a great book 
demands for its production higher and finer qualities than a 
powerful speech. 

At the end of De Tocqueville’s nine years’ representation 
of Valognes, came the Revolution of 1848. It filled him with 
indescribable pain, though it failed to take him by surprise. 
Indeed he had already, and in the most explicit terms, warned 
the Chamber of its near approach some four weeks prior to its out- 
break. He foretold the truth, though, like sundry other pro- 
phets, he was not believed. No one can suppose that by such a 
man as De Tocqueville, such a prediction would be rashly and 
wickedly hazarded. To him there was no hazard in the question. 
He did not guess, or augur, or conjecture, or merely expect, a 
revolution ; he perceived it. It was as if he had marked the 
birth of a cyclone, and, by the infallible laws of storms, had an- 
nounced the place over which it would burst. The gift was in 
seeing the birth, not in foretelling the crash. How truly De 
Tocqueville saw it may be gathered from the following extract 
from a speech he delivered in the Chamber on January 27th. 
The commencement of the Revolution was February 24th. 


Teer It is supposed,’ said he, ‘that there is no danger because 
there is no collision. It is said that as there is no actual disturb- 
ance of the surface of society, revolution is far off. 

‘ Gentlemen, allow me to tell you that I believe you deceive your- 
selves. Without doubt the disorder does not break out in overt acts, 
but it has sunk deeply into the minds of the people. Look at what 
is passing in the breasts of the working classes, as yet, I own, tran- 
quil. Itis true they are not now inflamed by purely political passions 
in the same degree as formerly, but do you not observe that their 
passions from political have become social? Do you not see gra- 
dually pervading them opinions and ideas, whose object is not merely 
to overthrow a law, a ministry, or even a dynasty, but society itself ? 
to shake the very foundations on which it now rests? Do you not 
listen to their perpetual cry ? Do you not hear incessantly repeated 
that all those above them are incapable and unworthy of governing 
them ? that the present distribution of wealth in the world is unjust, 
that property rests upon no equitable basis? And do you not be- 
lieve that when such opinions take root, when they spread till they 
have almost become general, when they penetrate deeply into the 
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masses, that they must lead sooner or later—I know not when, I know 
not how, but that sooner or later they must lead—to the most formi- 
dable revolutions ? 
‘Such, gentlemen, is my deep conviction ; I believe that at the 
— moment we are slumbering on a voleano (murmurs) ; of this 
am thoroughly convinced (excitement).’ 


De Tocqueville’s conduct under the new and trying circum- 
stances which attended the expulsion of the Bourbons so truly 
illustrates the whole character alike of his intelligence and his 
heart, and has been so ably summed up by his biographer, that 
we gladly present the account of it. 


‘De Tocqueville had not been bound by any close or peculiar tie 
to the fallen dynasty, he was attached to it in a merely constitu- 
tional point of view; but his great intelligence had, from the first, 
appreciated the danger to liberty caused by the revolution. 

‘The danger he considered immeasurable, and the consequent mis- 
chief the greatest possible. To avert, in the midst of so much irre- 
mediable misery and ruin, this last and greatest danger, seemed to 
be all that remained for him toattempt. Therefore, after an attentive 
study of the events passing before him, after considering the raging 
passions, the divisions of party in the country, divisions which were 
faithfully represented in the assembly, he became, whether rightly 
or wrongly, convinced of two things—first, that the only and, per- 
haps, the last chance of liberty for France lay in the establishment 
of a republic; second, that every attempt to prevent its success 
would end im the ruin of the republic in favour of the power of a 
single person. In so judging, he was assuredly not carried away by 
enthusiasm. His instinct and his reason were equally offended by 
the republic of 1848; the violent and surreptitious origin of the 
revolution,—its authors,—the licentious theories and even the absurd 
phraseology that it had brought forth,—were thoroughly repugnant 
to his nature, and would have held him aloof from the cle had 
it not been for the extent of the evil from which he thought that 
the establishment of the republic alone could save France. Tocque- 
ville would have done anything to obviate it, because he felt that its 
natural consequence would be to drive France into an abyss of 
misery; but now that the republic was established, he saw safety in 
its maintenance. Was he wrong? Was the permanence of the 
republic a chimera? One must beware of judging everything by the 
result. Many declared the republic to be impossible, who proclaimed 
still more impossible the permanence of absolute power. However 
that may be, it is essential to make known the convictions of Toc- 
queville, as they only can furnish the key to his conduct at this 
important epoch of recent history. These convictions regulated all 
his acts; and it is remarkable that, in the midst of the most per- 
plexing circumstances, Tocqueville had not one instant of hesitation 
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or weakness, but appeared invariably more energetic and more reso- 
lute than ever.’ 


Thus making the best of what he would fain have had other- 
wise and better, De Tocqueville will need no vindication for 
having supported, to the extent of his ability, the only govern- 
ment which then seemed possible. After his return to the 
Constituent Assembly as representative of the department of 
La Manche, and when it had become necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent, De Tocqueville appears to have considered that General 
Cavaignac was the man best fitted to be chief of the infant 
republic. In so thinking, he was only of the same mind with 
the best informed and ablest politicians on both sides the 
channel. This, however, did not hinder him from supporting 
the government of Odillon Barrot, nor from obeying the sum- 
mons which he received while travelling on the Rhine with his 
wife, and which required his return to Paris as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He dealt with the questions which came before 
him in this new capacity with rare ability and success, but at 
the end of only five months, we believe, circumstances obliged 
him to give up his portfolio. He continued to sit in the 
Assembly till it had dragged its miserable existence almost out, 
and then, with worn-down health and an utterly jaded mind, he 
hastened to Sorrento to recruit both. But not even Sorrento— 
which wife, friends, books, society, climate, scenery, all combined 
to make the most charming retreat in the world—could do more 
than partially, and for a while, blunt the anguish with which he 
watched Paris and France, and the man who was destined to be 
master of both. He saw the gathering of the storm, appreciated 
the danger which would attend its outburst, and could no longer 
rest. in the security of his Italian retreat. He felt it would be 
almost like stealing away from a duty to remain there; and, taking 
a hasty leave, he arrived in Paris in time to be in his place on 
the 2nd of December, 1851. What took place on that darkest of 
days it is needless to recapitulate. De Tocqueville shared the lot 
of his colleagues, being one of the Two Hundred who were 
marched as prisoners to the barracks on the Quai d’Orsay, 
whence they were at night removed to Vincennes. 

Immediately on regaining his personal liberty, De Tocqueville 
withdrew to his estate in Normandy. The silence and quiet of 
uninterrupted communion with Nature were what he deeply 
needed, though at first he was unable to enjoy them. There 
was too fierce a fever within to admit of more than a toleration 
of the profound tranquillity without.* It was only by degrees 


* *Go out,’ says one who was richly competent to write of this point, ‘Go out 
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that the gentler influences began to prevail, and, even then, but 
partially. It is certain that though he so much strove to repress 
them, De Tocqueville was never able completely to subdue the 
repugnance and impatience with which, on this occasion, he 
yielded to what he was unable to prevent. Combining with his 
sense of powerlessness, these feelings often amounted to absolute 
torture ; and we doubt whether, at the best, he ever attained to 
more than a dubious and paradoxical sort of resignation which, 
though refusing to be openly swayed by passion, was withal con- 
sistent with an ever-present consciousness of utter injustice, of 
being one, and only one, of the victims of the most gigantic and 
successful outrage of modern times. Some of the letters written 
about this time evince only too plainly the keenness and depth of 
the anguish he endured. We can find space for only a portion of 
one of them: it dates five months later than the Coup d Etat, 
and from Paris. De Tocqueville had returned thither from the 
country to gather materials for the new book he was meditat- 
ing. He wrote no phrased sentiment, but only what, under 
such circumstances, a great-souled and profoundly sensitive and 
noble man could do no other than feel :— 


‘,... All work is for the present impossible. Being in Paris 


I attribute my incapacity to the events that I see, and to the excit- 
ing conversations of every day. If I were in the country I should 
attribute it to solitude. The truth is, that it arises from a sickness 
at heart, and will not cease till this is cured, which can be the work 
only of time, the great healer of grief, as every one knows. I must 
try to wait patiently for the cure. And yet I cherish this grief as 
one does every real sorrow to which one has a right, bitter though 
it be. The sight of all that is going on, and especially of the way in 
which it is regarded, hurts every feeling of pride, honour and deli- 
cacy. I should be sorry to be less sad. In this respect, I ought to 
be thoroughly satisfied, for, indeed, I am sad unto death. I have 
reached my present age, and passed through all sorts of circumstances, 
advocating always the same cause—regulated liberty. Can this 


intothe woods and valleys when your heart is rather harassed than bruised, and when 
you suffer from vexation more than grief. Then the trees all hold out their arms 
to relieve you of the burden of your heavy thoughts ; and the streams under the 
trees glance at you as they run by, and will carry away your trouble with the 
fallen leaves; and the sweet-breathing air will draw it off together with the silver 
multitudes of the dew. But let it be with anguish or remorse in your heart that 

ou go forth into Nature, and instead of your speaking her language, you make 
speak yours. Your distress is then infused through all things, and Nature 
only echoes, and seems to authenticate, your self-loathing or your hopelessness. 
Then you find the device of your sorrow on the argent shield of the moon, and 
see all the trees of the field weeping and wringing their hands with you, while the 
hills, seated at your side in sackcloth, look down upon you prostrate, and reprove 
you like the comforters of Job.’—Hours with the Mystics. 1st Ed. vol. i. pp. 
33, 34, 
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cause be lost for ever? I began to fear it in 1848, I fear it now 
still more ; not that Iam convinced that this country will never 
again possess constitutional institutions, but will they last, or 
wil any others? It is a moving sand. The question is, not 
were it can be fixed, but what will be the winds that will toss it 
about 

‘Still I try to work. Every day I spend two or three hours in the 
library of the Rue de Richelieu. In spite of my endeavours to turn 
my thoughts in another direction, a profound sadness sometimes 
steals over me; and if I allow it to seize upon me unawares, I am 
lost for the rest of the day. My life might be pleasant, but if I look 
aside from my book, I am cut to the heart.’ 


We thus learn that, after an eleven or twelve years’ interrup- 
tion, De Tocqueville’s literary studies had been resumed. He 
had formed, while at Sorrento, the plan of a new book; and 
now that he was at Tocqueville, with no political life to live, he 
definitely commenced his investigations into the whole ascer- 
tainable causes whose combined effect was the Revolution of 
1789. It is always profoundly interesting to study, when 
possible, the gradual processes by which a great man’s mind 
arrives through vagueness at definiteness; through shadows, and 
impressions, and uncertainties, at a distinct conception, complete 
in its details, and consistent as a whole. This, in the case of 
De Tocqueville’s next work, we are happily able to do. His 
letters, written while at Sorrento, and subsequently, put us in 
possession of the requisite facts. At first there was a feeling 
merely that he must do something, must have an occupation 
which would so far engross both time and mind as to keep 
him from brooding over the immeasurable loss and humiliation 
his country had just sustained. It must be a task, moreover, in 
the direction of literature, for, besides all else, he felt that the 
studies and experience of the last twelve years had augmented 
his ability to write. Then came the conviction that his writing 
should be on a theme which would enable him to exhibit— 
what only the greatest minds can exhibit—the connection between 
ideas and facts, between principles and actions, between the 
philosophy of history and history itself. This was a step deci- 
dedly m advance. Then he remembers how often he has 
pondered on ‘the Empire, that singular act of the drama, yet 
‘incomplete, called the French Revolution.’ He remembers how 
often he has been turned back and dismayed by the appa- 
rently insurmountable obstacles of the subject, ‘and especially,’ 
says he, ‘lest I should appear to wish to re-write celebrated 
‘books already written.’ We know not how often these recollec- 
tions and thinkings recurred; but soon it appears that this grand 
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and invincible subject has not only an irresistible fascination for 
De Tocqueville, but that it has at length ‘presented itself in a 
‘form which has seemed to him more approachable. He had, 
in fact, made greater progress than this admission alone would 
convey, and he thus describes it :— 


‘T have been thinking that, instead of undertaking to write the 
history of the empire, I must try to exhibit and explain the cause, 
the character, and the import of the great occurrences which form 
the chief links in the chain of events of that time; the facts to be 
no more than a sort of solid unbroken foundation on which to rest 
all the ideas which I have in my head, not only concerning the 
empire, but on the period by which it was preceded and succeeded; 
on its character; on the extraordinary man who was its hero; on 
the direction given by him to the progress of the French Revolution; 
on his influence over the condition of our nation, and the destiny 
of all Europe. One might make on these subjects a short book, in 
one volume, or perhaps in two, which would not be without interest 
or even dignity. My mind has worked on this new canvas, and 
under the stimulus has discovered many views which never occurred 
to me before. All is, as yet,a sort of vision floating before my 
imagination. What say you of the original idea?’ 


The ‘original idea, whose outline features are here in some 
part suggested and sketched, had, by four years later, found its 
antitype in De Tocqueville’s last, and in some respects, his most 
finished work. We may reasonably doubt whether, if he had 
lived to complete it, his reputation could have been higher than 
it is; but, for our own sakes, we cannot but regret that we 
possess scarcely more than the half of what he had purposed to 
write. Some few fragments of the remainder may yet be given 
to the world by M. de Beaumont, the editor and trustee of his 
papers, and that will be all. We despair of seeing completed 
what De Tocqueville has for ever left undone. 


‘ Sudet multum frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem. 


The three swift years which remained to De Tocqueville after 
the publication of the first, and, as it proved, the only volume 
of L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution, though less productive, 
were a most interesting period of his life. We learn that in 
1857 he paid another visit to England to collect materials for 
his intended second volume; and— 


‘Thanks to the personal respect entertained for him,’ writes his 
biographer, ‘ he was authorized to search the public archives without 
restriction, and to look into all the confidential correspondence be- 
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tween the British government and its diplomatic agents. Anxious 
to give himself up entirely to his researches, Tocqueville endeavoured, 
whilst he was in London, to see no persons but those whose assistance 
was necessary to the attainment of his object. He could not, however, 
entirely escape the marks of respect of which he was the object, 
and in a free country are so liberally bestowed upon men who have 
honourably quitted a distinguished post [hommes sortis se 
du pouvoir]. Lord Lansdowne, Lord Stanhope, Lord Macaulay, 
Lord and Lady Granville, Lord and Lady Hatherton, Sir G. C. and 
Lady Theresa Lewis, as well as his old friends Reeve, Senior, Grote, 
&c., &c., vied with each other in demonstrations of regard. Prince 
Albert desired to havea private interview with Tocqueville to express 
his high esteem. A last tribute, for which he was little prepared, 
awaited him. When about to embark, he was informed that a vessel 
belonging to the British government had been placed at his disposal, 
to take him to any French port he might choose.’ 


That he derived the highest and keenest enjoyment from his 
visit here, is more than sufficiently attested by his letters. He 
had not come only in search of change, nor with any suspicion 
of the ovation he was unable to escape. He had seen England 
before, had known her character and institutions for many 
years, and cherished for her and for them an admiration, some- 
times almost amounting to envy, which his passion for liberty 
and his devotion to all that was free, may in great part 
explain. 

he following letter to M. de Corcelle, dated July 2nd, 1857, 
gives hearty expression to this feeling. We quote it, however, not 
for its praise, valuable as that may be deemed, but for the profound 
insight and wisdom so specially distinguishing its later para- 
graphs. No wise politician will pass it unheeded. 


‘I have so much to say on England, which I have re-visited after 
a lapse of twenty years, and with a larger experience of men, that it 
would take many letters to describe the impressions and the ideas 
produced by the scenes which I witnessed. 

‘The spectacle is the greatest that the world affords, though every 
portion of it is not great. It contains, indeed, things unknown in 
the rest of Europe—things which consoled me. 

‘I have no doubt that there exists among the lower orders some 
feelings hostile to their superiors; but they do not show themselves. 
What does show itself is the union of all the educated classes, from 
the humblest tradesman to the highest noble, to defend society, and 
to use freely their joint efforts to manage, as well as possible, its 
affairs. I do not envy the wealth or the power of England, but I 
envy this union. For the first time, after many years, I breathed 
freely, undisturbed by the hatreds and the jealousies between differ- 
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ent classes, which, after destroying our happiness, have destroyed 
our liberty. 

‘I enjoyed, too, in England what I have long been deprived of—a 
union between the religious and political world, between public and 
private virtue, between Christianity aud liberty. I heard the mem- 
bers of every denomination advocate free institutions, as necessary, 
not only to the welfare, but to the morality of society. Never, on 
any occasion, did I see what prevails on the continent,—the moral 
monstrosity of pious men applauding despotism, leaving to infidels 
the cause of liberty.’ 


After his return to Normandy, De Tocqueville continued for 
some months his usual course of intense application, but found 
his physical powers increasingly unequal to sustain the fatigue 
of it. Bravely and cheerfully he continued to battle with 
failing health, till, in June, 1858, he broke one of the blood- 
vessels of the lungs. Notwithstanding that his life had now 
become precarious to the last degree, it was not till he had 
spent three or four months ‘making a provision of books, notes, 
‘and materials, for his work, which he hoped to finish during 
‘ his convalescence,’ that he suffered himself to be torn away 
from Tocqueville, and induced to take refuge at Cannes. He 
arrived there early in November, but still too late. Nothing 
which boundless affection, or the best skill and sufficient means 
could suggest or procure, availed to recruit his vigour, or to 
arrest the disease which was hurrying him away. Yet, after 
all hope had vanished, and when his recovery had become a 
physical impossibility, he was found still cherishing illusions of 
renewed life and renewed toil. 


‘The season was commencing when, under the sky of Provence, 
nature seems to have a new birth. The little villa to which Tocque- 
ville had retired, is situated about a mile and a-half above Cannes, in 
the midst of a wood of orange and lemon-trees. Imagination can 
paint nothing more enchanting than this spot, set in a frame of 
mountains and sea; nothing more intoxicating than the perfume 
yielded by the scented woods, and even by the ground itself. Nothing 
can be more splendid than the first awaking of nature from its slum- 
ber. In those benign climates, and at the moment when the weakest 
and most insignificant creatures return to existence, it is the more 
sad to witness the gradual extinction of life in the grandest of all— 
a man uniting a great mind with a noble heart. It seems almost 
impossible, when all around is bursting into new life, for the most 
desponding invalid to give up all hope of recovery.’ 


At length, however, a'l hope of recovery was abandoned by 
even De Tocqueville. He had always been distinguished for 
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the highest and most genuine excellence of character. His life 
had been full of moral and divine beauty ; and though a member 
of a church which denies the possibility of salvation to our- 
selves, he had never been affected by its bigotry, nor warped by 
its intolerance. He was one of the very few—few among even the 
avowedly religious—who do in fact, both in their theory and their 


i pepe prefer moral excellence above all other excellence ; who 


ook through forms and formulas, through creeds and anathemas, 

up to God’s own laws and facts, and to the teaching of the Great 
Teacher of all. Life was fast ebbing from the heart of De 
Tocqueville, when to all other sufferings was added the severe 
illness of his wife, aggravated by an attack of disease in the eyes, 
obliging her to remain in a darkened room. For four-and- 
twenty years Madame de Tocqueville and her husband had been 
indispensable to each other ; yet now, when it had come to the 
last few weeks of their wedded life, she might no longer sit by 
his bed, nor smooth his pillow, nor watch the long-loved face. 
Then, as if it would be death to be denied, De Tocqueville 
would drag himself to the chamber of his beloved English Marie, 
only to be compelled immediately to leave it, for its deep gloom 
increased his illness. The warm sunlight was as essential to 
him as darkness to her. Yet anon he had returned, and was 
saying, ‘Dear Marie, the sunshine ceases to do me good if, to 
‘ enjoy it, I must give up seeing you.’ 

But such scenes are at once too bitter and too sacred for us to 
reproduce them here. We record only that, on the evening of 
April 16th, 1859, Alexis de Tocqueville fell into a syncope of a 
few seconds, and awoke from it only to that freedom which 
tyranny is unable to invade. The grand wish of grand, but too- 
much-suffering souls was realised,—O praclarum diem cum ad 
Wud divinum animorum concilium caetumque proficiscar, 
cumque ex hac turbd et colluvione discedam ! 

He was fifty-four years old. He left no children. 

{ Among the various characteristics of this most excellent and 
distinguished man, we note especially the following :—- 

1. He possessed extreme mental activity and inquisitiveness. 
He does not appear to have shown aptitude for natural science, 
nor even any particular interest in it; but in all things moral, 
social, and political he inquired, with a zeal amounting to pas- 
sion, for causes, principles, and laws. Of complete rest, it 
may well be doubted whether he was not simply incapable. 
M. de Beaumont, indeed, compares his activity to a burn- 
ing fever which nothing could allay, and the comparison 
is just. 

Closely allied with this activity and inquisitiveness, we find a 
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good deal of what, to more phlegmatic natures, would have 
looked like impatience. When needful, De Tocqueville could 
plod with the paifstaking diligence of unbroken months 
through old Parliamentary records, financial statements, for- 
gotten speeches, tedious and most voluminous state-papers ; 
but, in some respects, he was withal a fine instance of what, 
according to Aurora Leigh, is generally characteristic of his 
countrymen. He was ‘sternly undivertible of aim, and once 
having a purpose clearly in view, he could no other than ever 
be ‘devouring the safe interval which nature placed between 
‘ the thought and act. 

2. Though far from what is called ‘an ambitious man,’ De 
Tocqueville was neither without ambition, nor unconscious of it. 
His ambitions, however, were all pure and noble. They pro- 
duced nothing but good—to himself really, to others both really 
and manifestly. They did not furnish him with objects, but 
only with motive-power towards the attainment of objects 
chosen independently. ‘He that seeketh to be eminent amongst 
‘able men,’ said Lord Bacon, ‘hath a great task, but that is ever 
‘ good for the public.’ 

3. De Tocqueville had a large share of clear decisiveness and 
resolution. In all matters of unusual perplexity and doubtful- 
ness, in those many nice and delicate questions in respect of 
which it is difficult to ascertain on which side lies the prepon- 
derance of reasons, he appeared, as we think, to pre-eminent 
advantage. At first there was complete suspension of judgment 
in order to inquiry. He placed himself in a state of absolute 
equipoise, of intellectual indifference. Then the whole question 
at issue, with all its parts and relations, was eagerly and fully 
discussed and re-discussed. The ‘ belongings’ of all the facts 
were more and more clearly ascertained, and were disposed 
accordingly. Everything irrelevant was got rid of. The esti- 
mates of the value of each several fact and argument were 
revised again and again; and at length, almost without an 
effort, their several totals were brought out, the balance was 
struck, and the conclusion thus arrived at remained fixed and 
demonstrable to reason, unquestioned and unquestionable. Only 
in this do we find an explanation of the directness, the self-con- 
sistency, and the freedom from all wavering and hesitation 
noticeable in De Tocqueville’s conduct during the several 
national revolutions and reactions in which he was obliged to 
elect for himself, and to stand by, a definite part. He knew, 
not indeed intuitively, but clearly, and, as it were, beforehand, 
what he ought to do, and it were, therefore, superfluous to say 
that, cost what it might, he invariably did it. 
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Essentially connected with this clear and resolute judgment 
was his fine and equally decisive discrimination. With some 
men, the very process by which De Tocqueville arrived once and 
for ever at an important practical decision, would have been 
fatal to action. They would have been utterly bewildered by 
their own impartiality. It may, however, be doubted whether 
anything more clearly evinces genuine superiority in moral and 
intellectual power, than capacity for such a process as that we 
have described. Many years since, an eminent Englishman said 
of De Tocqueville what is especially worth repeating in times 
like ours—that, while he so impartially examined a subject from 
every possible point of view, and gave full attention.to all the 
different sides of it, he never omitted to discern the relative 
importance of such sides to each other, or to that which was 
without them. He saw what aspects were minor, what were 
dominant, which alone was chief. He studied the whole, but 
continued in the whole to distinguish and to remember the 
value of the parts. 

4, Omitting all notice of his powers of broad and profound 
generalisation and reflection, we cannot but remark on the 
faculty which, out of many that he possessed in unusual mea- 
sure, was, perhaps, the one that distinguished him most. We 
refer to his perception into the character, the causes, and the 
consequences of different phases and movements in politics and 
in national life. In some instances it amounted to what, in an 
earlier age, would have burdened him with the reputation of a 
prophet. It seemed like divination. He had precisely that 
sort of genius which Carlyle claims for the latest of his heroes— 
a great capacity for seemg with his eyes, and an equal inca- 
pacity for not believing what he saw. There were some persons, 
it is certain, who discerned some of the signs of the times pre- 
sented by France in 1787, when Calonne became Minister of 
Finance. There were others who discerned them yet better 
when, two years later, things had come to such a pass that 
Mirabeau could dictate imperial terms to the bewildered and 
desperate King and his disappointed though not yet desperate 
Queen. But there was none—demonstrably not one—who 
really comprehended and who also believed them. By no his- 
torian has this circumstance been so clearly perceived, or so 
clearly pointed out, as by De Tocqueville himself. In 1848 it 
was the same. There were many men in the Parliament or near 
the throne of Louis Philippe who must in any nation have 
ranked unquestioned among the first and chief. Guizot, Thiers, 
Arago, Odillon Barrot, Cavaignac, Changarnier, De Broglie, 
Berryer, and as many more, were there observing, questioning, 
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acting ; yet De Tocqueville seems to have been absolutely alone 
in really seeing into the time and declaring the truth of its 
portents. The Commonwealth was sick ; there was not a phy- 
sician of them all who did not know so much; but it was for 
De Tocqueville alone to perceive and trace the symptoms which 
gave a true diagnosis of the disease, and alone to foretell its 
inevitable issue. It would be a serious error, however, to rest 
his claims to this sagacity on a single instance, or to appear to 
claim for him the reputation of anything like a merely success- 
ful speculator on the character of the political future. He was 
neither a speculator nor a seer, but a splendidly-endowed 
worker, consecrating all his powers to the instruction and the 
welfare of his country and mankind. His sagacity was a product 
of laborious tillage on a worthy soil. If ‘ the attention of the 
‘intellect’ may rightly be called what Malebranche called it, ‘ a 
‘natural prayer by which we obtain the enlightenment of the 
‘reason,’ no man has been more devout than De Tocqueville, or 
has better proved the fervour of his petitions. 

The date when this faculty became one of his distinct cha- 
racteristics we should trace back to the time when the past and 
the present were both being transacted before hin with all their 
motives and details, their greatness and their weakness, partly 
in the courts in which he acted as magistrate, and partly in the 
historical studies to which, with M. de Beaumont, his colleague 
at Versailles, he so ardently devoted his leisure. There was in 
this way developed in him the keenest and most animated 
interest in both epochs. Then came the Revolution of 1830, 
preceded by the time we have already endeavoured to describe. 
De Tocqueville not only witnessed, but minutely and _pro- 
foundly studied, the memorable ‘ three days, with their ante- 
cedents and their consequences; and from that time forward, 
men and nations, and the motive powers and hidden forces 
which govern them, had a new and additional charm for him, 
and opened to him secrets which to most eyes were veiled. - He 
was struck by the essentially democratic character of that revo- 
lution. While Charles X. was stickling for impossible etiquette 
in his exile-progress from Rambouillet to Cherbourg, the young 
and unknown juge auditeur was noting that his subjects had 
exalted the principle of equality into a passion, and that, as 
such, it was at that time fashioning and governing the whole 
outward surface of society. ‘The great problems,’ says M. de 
Beaumont, ‘ which were to be the business of his life, which he 
‘would one day go to a new world to study, already rose to his 
‘mind.’ And those problems, once suggested, soon formed them- 
selves into distinctness and acquired a fascination which, until 
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he had resolved them, effectually weaned him from almost all 
other serious ‘business. No man ever worked more truly 
ovk & Tapépyov. After long and laborious study he published 
his conclusions, and the work containing them startles one here 
and there with sentences, or even whole pages, which internal 
evidence alone would lead one to suppose could not possibly 
have been written till twenty years later than the time when 
the book was in everybody’s hands. 

» Anything like a full account of this work on Democracy iin 
America, it may be hoped, has by this time become unneces- 
sary. Without, however, pronouncing on this, it may be noted 
that the present is an especially appropriate time for the most 
careful and thoughtful reviewing of it. It will suggest views 
of the existing crisis comprehensive of much more than the 
interests, the passions, and the events of the hour, and which 
will be nearer to truth accordingly. In the chapter which dis- 
cusses the chances for and against the durability of ‘The 
Union,’ we find several observations so strikingly pertinent to 
existing circumstances, that our readers will thank us for quoting 
them, though we are without space to exhibit their connec- 
tion. A jewel is still a jewel though it be removed from the 
setting. 


‘The Union is a vast body, which presents no definite object to 
patriotic feeling. The forms and iimits of the State are distinct and 
circumscribed, since it represents a certain number of objects which 
are familiar to the citizens and beloved by all. It is identified with 
the very soil, with the right of property and the domestic affections, 
with the recollections of the past, the labours of the present, and 
the hopes of the future. Patriotism, then, which is frequently a 
mere extension of individual egotism, is still directed to the State, 
and is not excited by the Union. Thus the tendency of the in- 
terests, the habits, and the feelings of the people is to centre 
political activity in the States in preference to the Union.’—Vol. 
ii. p. 255, Mr. Reeve’s Translation, Third Edition. 

‘lf the sovereignty of the Union were to engage in a struggle 
with that of the States at the present day, its defeat may be con- 
fidently predicted; and it is not probable that such a struggle 
would be seriously undertaken. . . . . If the Union were to 
undertake to enforce the allegiance of the Confederate States by 
military means, it would be in a position very analogous to that of 
England at the time of the War of Independence.’—Jbid. pp. 256, 
257. 

‘The Union was formed by the voluntary agreement of the 
States; and, in uniting together, they have not forfeited their 
nationality, nor have they been reduced to the condition of one and 
the same people. If one of the States chose to withdraw its 
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name from the contract it would be difficult to disprove its right 
of doing so.’—Ibid. p. 257. 

‘The inhabitants of the United States talk a great deal of their 
attachment to their country; but I confess I do not rely upon that 
calculating patriotism, which is founded upon interest, and which 
a change in the interests at stake may obliterate. ee 
government retains its sway over a great number of citizens far 
less by the voluntary and rational consent of the multitude than bs 
that instinctive, and to a certain extent involuntary, agreement whic 
results from similarity of feelings and resemblances of opinion. 
es Society can only exist when a great number of men con- 
sider a great. number of things in the same point of view, when 
they hold the same opinions upon many subjects, and when the same 
occurrences suggest the same thoughts and impressions to their 
minds.’—Tbid. pp. 263, 264. 

‘The inhabitants of the Southern States are, of all the Americans, 
those who are most interested in the maintenance of the Union. 
They would assuredly suffer most from being left to themselves ; and 
yet they are the only citizens who threaten to break the tie of con- 
federation. But it is easy to perceive that the South, which 
has given four presidents—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe—to the Union; which perceives that it is losing its Federal 
influence, and that the number of its representatives in Congress is 
diminishing from year to year, whilst those of the Northern and 
Western States are increasing ; the South, which is peopled with 
ardent and irascible beings, is becoming more and more alarmed. 
The citizens reflect upon their present position, and remember their 
past influence with the melancholy uneasiness of men who suspect 
oppression. If they discover a law of the Union which is not un- 
equivocally favourable to their interests, they protest against it as an 
abuse of force; and if their ardent remonstrances are not listened 
to, they threaten to quit an association which loads them wita 


burdens whilst it deprives them of their due profits.’-—Jbid. pp. 276, 
277. 


One further observation and we leave this part of our sub- 
ject. It seems quite clear—is become most seriously and even 
portentously clear—that the United States put into the high 
places of their executive government no distinguished or 
thoroughly able statesmen. It is scarcely less clear that the 
same observation might have been made at almost any time 
during the last five and twenty years with equal justice. How 
to account for so anomalous a circumstance is less obvious. No 
one really doubts that America contains men of equal ability 
with the best and chief to be found anywhere, the world over. 


Then why do they not occupy their natural and legitimate ' 
position? Why do they so easily and contemptuously abandon. 


to second and third-rate men the administration of a Common- 
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wealth, for which all epithets are poor and mean, and which 
needs nothing—not even peace—so much as it needs to have 


first-rate men at the head of its affairs? The explanation of 


the anomaly was given by De Tocqueville in 1832, and has since 
then, partially or doubtfully, been suggested by others. Briefly 
it is this :—‘the tyranny of the majority.’ Before the action of 
that majority had attained to its present disastrous and detest- 
able perfection, when its operation was interfered with or its 
organisation was less complete, there were statesmen in America 
for whom their countrymen challenged, and rightly challenged, 
the acknowledgment and admiration of the world. Nor can it 
be pretended that the honours accorded to them were only 
posthumous. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, John 
Quincey Adams—men who were still only first among the first 
—not only won their honours but wore them. They entered 
into the highest reputation while the policy which deserved it 
was still being transacted. But where are their descendants ? 
Tt were easier to mention their successors. But why those 
descendants are inglorious and obscure,—why they content them- 
selves with the studies, the refinements and occupations of an 
exclusively private life-—is because they have neither the dis- 
position nor the qualifications for currying favour with the 

pulace. They do not feel that to ‘receive’ at the White 
am would be an equivalent for the trouble and degradation 
of canvassing for place. It seems to them that the privilege of 
writing insolent letters to European statesmen would be doubt- 
ful compensation for the loss of dignity and self-respect involved 
in any attempt to attain such privilege. Competent to fill with 
honour the most distinguished posts, they refuse the conditions 
which the tyranny. of the majority imposes on all who would 
occupy such posts. They are minime ambitiosi because nature 
and education alike have made them minime in rogando 
molesti. 

‘In free countries,’ writes De Tocqueville, ‘where every one is 
more or less called upon to give his opinion in the affairs of State ; 
in democratic republics, where public life is incessantly commingled 
with domestic affairs, where the sovereign authority is accessible on 
every side, and where its attention can almost always be attracted 
by vociferation, more persons are to be met with who speculate 
upon its foibles, and live at the cost of its passions, than in absolute 
monarchies. Not because men are naturally worse in these States 
than elsewhere, but thé temptation is stronger and of easier access 
at the same time. The result is a far more extensive debasement 
of the characters of citizens. 

‘ Democratic republics extend the practice of currying favour with 
the many, and they introduce it into a greater number of classes at 
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once; this is one of the most serious reproaches that can be ad- 
dressed to them. In democratic States, organised on the principles 
of the American republics, this is more especially the case, where the 
authority of the majority is so absolute and so irresistible, that a 
man must give up his rights as a citizen, and almost abjure his 
quality as a human being, if he intends to stray from the track 
which it lays down. 
‘In that immense crowd which throngs the avenues to power in 
the United States, I found very few men who displayed any of that 
manly candour, and that masculine independence of opinion, which 
frequently distinguished the Americans in former times, and which 
constitutes the leading feature in distinguished characters whereso- 
ever they may be found. —Democracy in America, vol. ii. pp. 94, 95. 


We do not doubt that it pained De Tocqueville to write these 
things. It certainly pains us to repeat them; and that, not 
merely because no man less coarse than Mr. Seward would wan- 
tonly offend, but because they are true, and there seems no 
present means of making them untrue,—which last, after all, is 
the most lamentable consideration in the case. 

The object of De Tocqueville’s other work, L’ Ancien Régime 
et la Révolution, has been already in some part explained by 
one of his letters. If we may describe it in other words than his 
own, it was to discover and to trace the literal genesis of the 
Revolution ; to begin with an observation of its first and most 
scattered germs, and trace them to their concourse and associa- 
tion ; to observe their quickening into a new form of life, but of 
hidden, impalpable, inaccessible life; again proceeding thence, 
to show how these quickened germs matured, as of themselves, 
into another and completer life, which, however monstrous, had 
a distinct nature and character, an individuality of its own; that 
these, the life and the individuality, were the inseparable and 
inevitable effect (called the French Revolution) of divers and 
observable causes; and that the whole process of ten genera- 
tions, by which they became what they were, exhibits nothing 
accidental, nothing fortuitous, but only observable and various 
workings of divine and eternal laws. 

In how comprehensive and profoundly philosophical, and, at 
the same time, in how thoroughly practical a spirit, he proceeded 
in this may be inferred from the briefest glance at the contents 
of the volume published. It contains Three Books,* the first 
being more general and introductory. The first chapter treats 
of the erroneous and contradictory judgments passed on the 
Revolution at its outbreak. The author then shows that its 


* In Mr. Reeve’s translation, the Second and Third Looks are not divided—an 
alteration which is not an improvement, we think. 
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proper and essential aims were not, as has been supposed, to 
destroy the authority of religion and to impair political govern- 
ment; that these parts of its total effect were temporary and 
accidental, and not of its proper self. Another chapter points 
out some striking analogies between the French Revolution and 
Revolutions in Religion, especially that known as the Reforma- 
tion. Both appealed to human reason; and both considered 
man in the abstract, rather than in the relations of private life. 


‘The French Revolution proceeded, as far as this world is con- 
cerned, in precisely the same manner that religious revolutions pro- 
ceed with regard to the next; it looked upon the citizen in the 
abstract, irrespective of any particular society, just as most religions 
looked upon man independently of time or country. It did not 
endeavour merely to define what were the especial rights of a French 
citizen, but what were the universal duties and rights of all men in 
political matters.’ —JReeve, p. 21. 


It is next shown that Europe had everywhere had the same 
institutions, those of Feudalism, and that, in the 18th century, 
they were everywhere decayed and falling to pieces. Then, 
inquiring what was the peculiar scope and office of the French 
Revolution, it is found that it was to abolish whatever remnants 
of feudalism were still to be found in France, and to substitute 
in their stead ‘a more uniform and simple state of society and 
‘ politics, based upon an equality of social condition.’ 

The Second Book explains why feudal institutions had become 
intolerable in France sooner than in any other part of Europe. 
It shows that sundry judicial, political, and-social institutions 
and usages, commonly supposed to be the products of the Revo- 
lution, existed prior to it. It is also shown how they worked, 
and what was the state of society under them. From this it 
appears that under the former system, [ancien 7éyime, there 
was extreme separation of classes and no available or real poli- 
tical liberty. 

Book Third discusses the more proximate causes of the Revo- 
lution, and the manner in which the people were prepared for 
it. Having treated of these in his completest and most masterly 
manner, the author sums up the whole preceding matter in a 
chapter which must ever rank as one of the finest compositions 
in all literature, ‘showing that the Revolution proceeded natu- 
‘rally from the existing state of France.’ 

Commendation of the works of De Tocqueville has, happily, 
become superfluous. It would be impertinent and out of place. 
The recommending of them for renewed and more extensive 
study is otherwise. We know no man, capable of comprehending 
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them, whom they are not adapted to make wiser and stronger 
and better. 

It only remains to add that M. de Beaumont’s Memoir of his 
friend is a most charming and admirable composition ; that his 
editorship of De Tocqueville’s Letters and Remains has been 
excellently performed; that the admirable translation of the 
whole, published by Messrs. Macmillan, has several important 
advantages over the French edition; and that it ought to be 
read by every man who can appreciate a perfect book or a noble 
life. 


Art. IV.—Irish History and Trish Character. By Gotpwin 
Smirn. Oxford and London. J. H. & Jas. Parker. 1861. 


At the beginning of the present century, the University of 
Oxford was, intellectually and morally, stagnant. Its fellows 
and professors were of the quietw non movere school in litera- 
ture, in history, in politics, and statesmanship. The men of 
1801, who flourished on the banks of the Isis, it must be allowed 
differed little from the men of 1701, or from those of 1601. 
John Lord Eldon, one of the ablest of Equity lawyers, and beyond 
all controversy the narrowest of politicians, was then High 
Steward of the University. His abler, more accomplished, but 
equally bigoted brother, Sir Wm. Scott, with the painstaking 
but high Tory Speaker, Chas. Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester, 
represented Oxford in Parliament. The Deputy Steward of the 
University was the descendant of Mr. Justice Blackstone, of 
Tory memory, and the Vice-Chancellors, Curators, and Heads 
of Houses, were all of the high prerogative school in politics, 
eschewing progress and clinging to abuses in Church and State. 
The Halls and the Porsons, the Howleys, afterwards Bishop of 
London and Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Whites, of that 
day did not acknowledge the existence of a public opinion ; and 
though, even more than half a century ago, there were some able 
men within the body of the University, such as Dr. Coplestone, 
then Fellow of Oriel, and Professor of Poetry, afterwards Dean 
of St. Paul’s and Bishop of Llandaff, yet such men could be 
numbered by threes and fours, and had no opportunities of 
making their opinions heard or felt within the bosom of Alma 
Mater. 

In the season of which we speak, a Fellow of Oriel, unknown 
to fame by the wneuphonious name of Beeke, was Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History ; yet we seek in vain for any of his 
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literary utterances or lectures. If they were ever printed or 
published, which may be doubted, clearly they would savour 
of the old genus loci. The doctrines of Sir Robt. Filmer would 
doubtless be propounded in them, instead of those of Locke ; 
and immobility and resistance to all change would be counselled, 
instead of wise concession. Nor did this stand-still spirit end 
with old Lord Eldon. 

Notwithstanding that one of the most liberal and enlightened 
of modern statesmen, Canning, and one of the most highly gifted 
of Oxford’s alumni, tried every means to infuse a more liberal 
tone and spirit into the University in the twenty years between 
1807 and 1827, the epoch of the lamented statesman’s death, yet 
he failed in his object ; and on the accession of the Grey ministry 
in 1830, Oxford was as unmistakably retrogressive and Tory as 
at any era of her history since the Revolution. Canning, not- 
withstanding his brilliant academical career and popular 
manners, could never succeed in his legitimate ambition of 
representing the University in Parliament, and Peel, his junior, 
was chosen, not for his academical successes or official aptitudes, 
but because he was the leader in the Commons’ House of an 
anti-Liberal majority. The late Sir R. Peel lost the honour, 
first conferred on him in 1817, in 1829, for one of the acts 
which will render his name memorable among statesmen, and 
Oxford selected in his stead, the late, personally amiable but 
narrow-minded, Sir R. Inglis, as a worthy successor to the 
Sir Wm. Dolbens and Charles Abbots of a former generation. 

In such infelicitous times as these, it could not be expected 
that Heads of Houses, Tutors, or Professors would exhibit any 
large views or generous sympathies. Even so late as 1848, 
Oxford lagged fully half a century behind her sister University, 
the Cambridge of 1807. For Cambridge, to her credit, much 
earlier possessed a Professor of Modern History, in the person 
of Mr. Smythe, the author of the Lectures on the French Revo- 
lution, who, if not in advance, was certainly not behind his 
age in liberality and intelligence; and acquired in his successor, 
the late Sir James Stephen, a man capable of handling great 
questions in a broad and calm-thinking spirit. At length, 
though very late in the day, Oxford seems to have awakened from 
her long slumber, and to have shaken off thgé intellectual 
comatoseness, under which she has been lethargically labour- 
ing for more than two centuries. The transient stream of 
light thrown across the darkness by the lamented Arnold, 
has been followed by the appointment of a bold, broad- 
thinking, and liberal-minded man to the chair of Modern 
History, in the person of Mr. Goldwin Smith; and we con- 
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gratulate, not merely Oxford, but the country at large, on the 
benefits which the rising generation are likely to receive from 
the prelections of a gentleman who is not only a ripe scholar, 
but who possesses the rarer power of expressing broad, bold, and 
liberal views in the raciest English. 

The sketch which we have named at the head of this article 
is an expansion of a lecture before the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, in June, 1861. It is conceived in a capa- 
cious, generous, charitable, and catholic spirit ; and, while con- 
cealing nothing, and extenuating nothing, in regard to rulers and 
people, it takes a fair account of the misfortunes, as well as of 
the crimes of the native Irish. There is nothing in the sketch 
of the dominant, aggressive, and insulting tone, too often adopted 
towards our Irish fellow-subjects, a few years ago, not merely in 
Oxford, but in some of our commercial cities. 

Mr. Smith does not seek to deny that the history of Ireland, 
from the Conquest to the Union, is the history of a half sub- 
dued dependency. There was aggression on one side, and 
rebellion on the other; sometimes more, sometimes less vio- 
lent, but still aggression and rebellion without end. Yet the 
destiny of Ireland, as the lecturer remarks, seems to have been 
written on its face by nature. For Ireland is an island close to 
a much larger, and always a more civilized and powerful island, 
almost certain to be subdued in an age of conquest. Yet, from 
the magnitude of Ireland, its subjugation was extended over 
many reigns and centuries, occasioning long and painful strug- 
gles. Indeed, until the period of Elizabeth, or James L., Ireland 
was not half subdued ; and it cannot be said to have been held 
firmly in hand by England, till Cromwell, by his imvasion of 
the country, and investment and capture of the towns and cities 
of Drogheda, Wexford, Kilkenny, and Clonmel, commenced the 
great work completed by William IIL, at the battle of the 
Boyne. Had Ireland been a third of its size, its independence on 
the first invasion of the English, as Mr. Smith remarks, would have 
expired without a pang; but as the island was considerable in 
extent, and the sea im the infancy of navigation formed an im- 
pediment, the country long remained unsubdued. The defects 
which hindered the perfection of the conquest of Ireland were, 
according to onezof the fairest and best of English writers on Ire- 
land—Sir J oka Miles Attorney-General in the reign of James I. 
—of two kinds, and consisted, first, in the ‘ faint prosecution of the 
‘war, and next in‘the looseness of the civil Government.’ For the 
husbandman, says the Attorney-General ‘must first break the 
‘land before it be made capable of good seed, and when it is 
‘thoroughly broken and manured, if he do not forthwith cast 
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‘ good seed into it, it will grow wild again and bear nothing but 
‘weeds. Soa barbarous country must first be broken by a war 
‘before it will be capable of good government, and when it is 
‘fully subdued and conquered, if it be not well planted and 
‘ governed after the conquest, it will often return to the former 
‘ barbarism.’ 

From the seventeenth year of King Henry II., when the first 
overture was made for the conquest of Ireland, until the thirty- 
ninth of Elizabeth, when the English army was sent over to sup- 
press Tyrone’s rebellion, it is certain the English forces, ill-paid 
and worse governed, were too weak to subdue the Irish septs, 
which held the island. The first attempt of the English to con- 


‘quer the kingdom was but the adventure of a few private gen- 


tlemen, and though in the following year Henry II. made his 
appearance in person, yet his conquest was but ‘slight and super- 
‘ficial,’ and the Pope’s donative and the Irish submissions were, 
to use the words of Davies, but ‘ weak and fickle assurances.’ 
Irish Tanists, in those days, could do no act that would bind 
their successors, so that the submission of one year was too often 
the rebellion of the next. This was evident enough when 
John, the youngest son of Henry, appeared in Ireland, against 
whom the natives raised a general rebellion. Sir John de 
Courcy next appeared, and, with a company of volunteers, at- 
tempted the conquest of Ulster. In four or five encounters he 
defeated the natives, and gained the maritime coasts from the 
Boyne to the Bann. From this period until the seventeenth of 
King John, there was no army sent from England to complete 
the work attempted and still imperfect. From the twelfth year 
of King John, to the thirty-sixth of Edward III, a space of 
about a hundred and fifty years, though there was a perpetual 
border war between the English and the Irish, there arrived no 
royal army out of England to put an end to the war. Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, who commanded the army, performed no 
great services. Sir William Winsor succeeded to the Duke of 
Clarence, but it appears from Froissart, that so far from subdu- 
ing the Irish, as he reported, he never had access to their counties 
or fastnesses. During the reign of Henry IV., the Lord Thomas, of 
Lancaster, the King’s second son, was Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
in the eighth year of that Prince he came over in person, with a 
small retinue ; but as he had not power to attempt or perform any 
great service, he returned within seven months to England, taking 
the submission of the O’ Byrnes, MacMahon, and O'Reilly. In the 
time of Henry V. no army arrived from England, and during the 
minority of Henry VI. and for the space of seven or eight years 
after, the lord-lieutenants and deputies made only a bordering 
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war upon the native Irish with small and scattered forces. It is 
manifest, from the proofs adduced by Sir John Davies, that 
Edward IV. did not pay any army in Ireland during his reign, 
‘but the men of war did pay themselves,’ as he says, ‘ by taking 
‘coin and livery upon the country ; which extortion grew so ex- 
‘cessive and intolerable, that the Lord Tiptoft, bemg deputy 
‘to the Duke of Clarence, was enforced to execute the law upon 
‘the greatest earl in the kingdom, namely Desmond, who lost 
‘his head at Drogheda, for this offence.’* 

Even when the wars of York and Lancaster were ended, and 
Henry VII. in peaceable possession of the kingdom of England, 
he did not send over an army to Ireland. It was not till Perkin 
Warbeck was set up and followed by the Geraldines in Leinster, 
and the citizens of Cork in Munster, that the King despatched 
Sir Edward Poynings with a small force, which did not amount 
to a thousand men. In truth, the border wars in Ireland were 
at this period made by volunteers without order or commission 
from the State. Military affairs were carried on, to use the phrase 
of Sir John Davies, ‘loosely.’ Even in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
Lord Surrey, the greatest captain of the English nation then 
living, brought with him to Ireland rather an honourable guard 
than a competent army, and it was not till the 27th year of 
Henry’s reign that five hundred English troops were sent to quell 
the rebellion of the Geraldines. It is therefore plain that there 
were neither men nor money enough to defend the small territory 
of the Pale, much less to finish the conquest of the whole island. 
Sir Edward Bellingham, indeed, in the reign of Edward VI., 
extended the Border beyond the limits of the English Pale, 
by beating and breaking the Moores and Connors. But this 
service was performed with the small force of 600 horse and 400 
foot, whose pay amounted to £446.per month. The rooting 
out of the two rebellious septs, however, was reserved for the 
Earl of Sussex, in the reign of Mary. It was he who planted 
English colonies in the place of these septs—colonies which have 
preserved their position, and generally their-loyalty and religion, 
to our own times. 

Elizabeth, careful and frugal as she was of the resources of 
her realm, sent over more men, and spent more treasure to 
reduce Ireland, than all her predecessors. It was during her 
reign that the three great rebellions of Shane O’Neil, Desmond, 
and Tyrone broke out, all of which were successfully suppressed. 
The army employed in this task amounted, according to Sir 
John Davies, to ‘near 20,000 by the poll, and was so well 
supplied and paid, and continued in full strength for so long a 
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time, that it subdued not only all the lords and chiefs of the 
Trish, but the degenerate or rebellious English. The Irish, 
‘who ever loved to be followers of such as could master and 
‘ defend them,’ now submitted, received the laws and magistrates, 
and embraced pardon and peace. It cannot be denied that 
England was powerful enough from the commencement to have 
made a conquest of Ireland, if a great part of her strength and 
energies had been directed to that end ; but the armies sent into 
Treland were never of competent strength, they were too soon bro- 
ken up and dissolved, they were badly paid and badly governed, 
which, as Davies shrewdly remarks, ‘is always a consequent of 
‘ill payment.’ The reduction of Wales, the sending of armies 
into Gascony and Aquitaine, the barons’ wars, the wars in Wales, 
in Scotland, and in France, were all impediments to the com- 
plete subjugation of Ireland. For France, as Sir John Davies 
pithily puts it, ‘was a fairer mark to shoot at than Ireland, 
‘and could better reward the conqueror. This is abundantly 
clear from what was done in the reign of Edward III. While 
lying at the siege of Calais, that monarch sent for a supply of 
men out of Ireland, which were transported under the conduct of 
the Earl of Kildare and Fulco de la Freyn, in the year 1347. 
It should also be remembered that though Henry VIII. inherited 
the treasures frugally amassed by his father, Henry VIL. yet the 
greatest part of this money, and what he acquired from the 
revenues of the abbey lands, was spent in his two journeys into 
France. It should also be remembered that the alterations 
which he made in ecclesiastical affairs caused him to stand upon 
his guard at home, and diverted him from reducing Ireland, 
the Pope having solicited all the princes of Christendom against 
the English monarch. The English Governors of Ireland, there- 
fore, not having men or money sufficient, were forced to foster 
a perpetual separation and enmity between the English and 
Trish. This caused an endless war between the nations, which, 
according to Davies, continued for four hundred and odd years, 
and would, according to the same authority, have lasted to the 
world’s end, if, in Elizabeth’s reign, ‘the Irish had not been 
‘ broken by the sw ord, and protected and governed by the 
‘ English law.’ For three centuries and a half the English laws 
were not communicated to the natives, nor their protection 
allowed to them. If from the beginning, the laws of England 
had been established, and the Brehon or Irish law abolished in 
the Irish counties as well as in the English colonies, the result 
might, nay, infallibly would, have been different. 

William the Conqueror, be it remembered, governed both 
Normans and English under one law, which was the ancient law 
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of England before the Conquest; nor did he deny the benefit 
of that law though it were against a Norman of the best rank, 
as appeared in the case of the controversy between Warren, the 
Norman, and Sherborne, of Norfolk, in which William gave 
judgment. for Sherborne. By this means the Conqueror ob- 
tained peaceable possession of England within a few years; 
whereas if he had held the English as aliens and enemies, as 
the Irish were held, he might have spent as much time in the 
conquest of England as the English spent in the conquest of 
Ireland. It should also be observed that Edward I. communicated 
English laws to the Welsh, and that Henry VIII. continued his 
work, and brought it to perfection, uniting the dominion of Wales 
to England, dividing it into shires, thus enabling the natives to 
send knights and burgesses to Parliament. This course was unfor- 
tunately not adopted in Ireland. The consequence was that the 
primitive form of Irish society endured in the form of the sept, 
or clan. This form of society was, as Mr. Smith remarks, 
common to all the Celtic tribes; but the process of fusion and 
consolidation with a more civilized race, which went on in other 
countries, was prevented in Ireland by those great bogs or 
forests, which presented a serious obstacle to complete union. 
It should also be remembered, in considering the Irish question 
in a philosophical, a cosmopolitan, or even a national point of 
view, that the Irish laws and customs differed from the laws 
and customs of all civilized nations. By the laws of England, 
and by the laws of all other well-governed kingdoms and 
commonwealths, murder, rape, robbery, and theft, were punished 
with death; but by the Irish Brehon law the highest of these 
offences was punished only by fine, which was called in the 
native tongue an eric. These facts are, perhaps, not rendered 
sufficiently prominent by Mr. Smith, who appears as desirous 
of dealing leniently with the Irish as his predecessors were dis- 
posed to deal harshly, nay, unjustly by them. Yet, although 
he allows it is difficult even now, from a variety of causes, to 
get in a great part of the wheat harvest in Ireland, he truly 
indicates that the natural way to the commercial prosperity of 
the country seems to be to supply with the produce of its 
grazing and dairy farms the population of England. It is no 
mean attestation to the merits of the English Government of 
Ireland to state these facts. In the twelfth, and even in the 
sixteenth century the native mode of living was scanty and 
wretched, and Ireland scarcely produced enough for her own 
wretched consumption. The greater part of the island in those 
days, according to Campion* and Boate,-+ was overspread with 
* Campion’s View of Ireland. p.70. + Boate’s Natural History of Ireland. 
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forests, destitute of hedges, roads, and bridges, and it may 
thence be concluded that agriculture was unknown or neglected. 
How wretched, indeed, was the state of agriculture, appears from 
the statute of 2 Charles I, an Act passed against ploughing 
by the tail, and pulling the wool off living sheep, stead of 
clipping or shearing them. On the matter of commercial com- 
munication Ireland pays a heavy price, as Mr. Smith remarks, 
for her lakes and rivers, esteemed in some respects sources of 
wealth, in having nearly one-seventh of her area covered with bog. 
The broad Shannon, as he states, is fed by the vast and wasteful 
bog of Allen. The dampness of the climate, while it is the source 
of vegetable wealth and beauty, has no doubt contributed, as is 
stated by Mr. Smith, to relax the energies of the people, and 
to throw them back in the race for pre-eminence in things 
requiring physical exertion. 

Mr. Smith properly pays little heed to the stories which fill 
the opening chapters of most Irish histories about the succes- 
sive immigrations of Firlbogs, Tuatha-na-Danains, and Milesians. 
Keating, O'Halloran, O'Connor, and the Abbé MacGeogheghan, 
who was the descendant of an Irishman, revel in statements 
and conjectures on this subject. Their pages, however, con- 
tain but a ‘small rivulet’ of fact, which ‘meanders through a 
‘vast meadow’ of fanciful conjecture, to use the illustration of 
Sheridan. It is of little importance now to determine whether 
the Milesians were the Brigantes of Ptolemy, or whether the Fir- 
Bolg, or Belgze, were the descendants of Simeon, who returned 
to Ireland about 216 years after the invasion of the island by 
Neimhidk.* It is certain, however, that there are still and 
now considerable differences of form and complexion among 
the Irish people. The ‘dark and small’ peasantry of Conne- 
mara, whom Mr. Smith by these epithets truly describes, and 
calls ‘ graceful,” which they certainly are not, present a strong 
contrast to the tall gaunt form of the Tipperary men, or Mr. 
Smith might have said to the comely peasant of Kilkenny, 
wearing a blue frieze, or to the broad-shouldered, large-limbed 
peasants of Meath, wearing a grey frieze. The peculiarities of 
race, though strong, are not, however, indelible. Though there 
is a considerable difference between the character of the mass 
of Irishmen, and that of the mass of Englishmen, yet between 
individual Irishmen and Englishmen who have lived in the 
same society, as Mr. Smith remarks, the difference is not per- 
ceptible. To the eye of the historian, and to the man accus- 
tomed to weigh evidence nicely and accurately, the popular 
history of Ireland, as Mr. Smith observes, is all the more 

* Keating, p. 127. 
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fabulous because it is extremely circumstantial, and affects 
accuracy of dates and numbers. Yet, after this general propo- 
sition, we are startled to find Mr. Smith alluding to the Hiberno- 
Gallic historian, MacGeogheghan, as ‘the judicious Mac- 
‘Geogheghan. The fact is that MacGeogheghan was neither 
judicious nor candid. He draws a conclusion that no murders 
were committed in Ulster in 1641, because La Blayney and Sir 
A. Tyringham make no mention of any such; but he does not 
inform his readers that their intelligence had come away in a few 
hours after the insurrection had broken out, and that they had 
no opportunities of knowing what was done in other parts of the 
country. It is also to be borne in mind that the Abbé Mac- 
Geogheghan falsified the account of the massacre in Island 
Magee in 1641, and misrepresented the affairs of Clontarf and 
Santry; he also misrepresents the King’s proclamation in the 
same year, jesuitically contending that the Irish only acknow- 
ledged the King for their sovereign, and did not recognise the 
sovereignty of the justices of the Council. The rising against these 
latter was, he urges, no rebellion. 

Mr. Smith allows ‘that the sure test of language’ proves that 
the native Irish were a portion of the latter race (which he 
spells Keltic), and in this he but follows the stream of historical 
and ethnological authorities ; but when he goes on to describe 
this race as ‘a mighty one, nearly outweighing the destiny of 
‘Rome, we must take leave to differ from him considerably. 
No doubt the Celt has everywhere been distinguished by genius 
and impulsiveness (tngenio Gallorum partim similes sunt, says 
Strabo) ; but the curiosity, credulity, and cunning of the Celts, 
their temerity in running into danger, and their timorousness 
and want of fortitude when in real difficulties, have ever contri- 
buted to mark them as a race rather lively, witty, imaginative, 
brilliant, reckless, and gasconading, than really great. They are 
well described by Tacitus, ‘In deposcendis periculis eadem 
‘audacia, et ubi advenere, in detractundis eadem formido, 
The words of Strabo are still stronger, ‘ Intolerabiles sunt wbi 
‘vincunt, et ubi vincuntur plune consternati. 

Mr. Smith is extremely happy in distinguishing the differ- 
ence between the French and Irish Celt. The French Celt, he 
truly says, is all lightness, and gaiety of heart ; but in the Irish 
Celt, there is, besides the hilarity, the conviviality, the love of 
fun, which belongs to a temperament at once lively and emo- 
tional. In the case of the Irish Celt, the circumstances of his 
country and his church have, according to Mr. Smith, conspired 
to preserve the sadder part of the national character. To these 
causes may be added a series of unsuccessful rebellions, followed 
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by numerous attainders and confiscations ; a religion filled with 
superstition, and partaking by turns of miracle and melodrame. 
A humid climate, high winds, and changeful skies, have also 
contributed not a little to the pensive melancholy of the Irish. 
The Irish, like the French, are rhetoricians and orators, but Mr. 
Smith properly draws a distinction between the poetry of the 
French and the poetry of Ireland. French poetry is, un- 
doubtedly, in the main, as Mr. Smith states, a poetry of 
art; but there are many touching and tender passages in 
Racine, whose merits Mr. Smith would incorrectly limit to taste 
and correctness. Nor is the Professor to the letter accurate, 
when he states that France has scarcely produced 2 poet so 
touching as Moore; for there are in old Malherbes, and still 
more in De Beranger, pre-eminently the poet of the French 
people, passages and strains which thrill the inmost fibre 
of every Frenchman’s heart. The lecturer is right when he 
says that the excesses of French rhetoric do not, in substance, 
fall short of the excesses of Irish rhetoric ; but we cannot agree 
with him when he observes, that no speaker trained in the 
French school would commit such offences against the rules of 
taste as were committed by Curran, Grattan, and Burke. That 
there are many strained and broken metaphors in Curran, 
and frequent violations of good taste, we freely admit, but 
broken metaphors and frequent violations of good taste are also 
found in the pages of Mirabeau, and among the later orators of 
the Gironde. Curran must be judged by the standard of the 
men of his own age and country. The speakers of his day were 
not so fastidious, nor the lawyers of the Irish Bar, some seventy 
years ago, so careful and conventional as the men of our epoch; but 
with all his faults, Curran was a great orator, if he be judged by 
the effects which he produced on his auditors. To the enthu- 
siasm of the patriot he joined the fervour and fire of the poet. 
Lord Byron, who was no bad judge of poetry or oratory, said, 
‘What a wonderful man was Curran! He talked more poetry 
‘in a week than I have written in my whole life” There are, 
it must be admitted, occasional offences against good taste in 
the orations of Burke and Grattan, but so there are in the 
speeches of Walpole and Chatham! Even the artificial and 
polished Canning, who was forty years the junior of Burke, and 
twenty years the junior of Grattan and Curran, and who could 
boast of an Eton and Oxford training, occasionally offended 
against good taste. In the famous encounter between Grattan 
and Flood, there broke forth that strong political and personal 
antipathy and rivalry, which existed for years, as the apology, 
if not the excuse, of the opprobrious and scurrilous vituperation 
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in which these great men indulged. But neither the one nor 
the other ever shocked the public taste and feeling by sporting 
with the misfortunes of humanity, or by using such language as 
‘the revered and ruptured Ogden.’ 

Before 1788 there was scarcely such a thing as Parliamentary 
eloquence in France, though in the Pulpit and at the Bar, 
Bossuet, Massillon, and Bourdaloue, Gerbier, Patru, and Le- 
maitre, had extended the triumphs of the French language. But 
none of these sacred and profane speakers, not even Bossuet or 
Mirabeau, still less Vergniaud or Barnave, can be compared with 
Burke, the greatest man who has appeared since the days of 
Bacon, or with Grattan, Flood, or Curran. It is not, we con- 
ceive, true that the French rhetoricians of whom we have spoken 
are more classical or polished in style than Burke or Grattan. 
France, fertile enough in great commanders, mathematicians, 
and memoir writers, never produced a political philosopher or 
orator of the calibre of Burke, nor a patriot or orator of the pure 
and antique mould of Grattan; and the sins against taste, 
imputed by Mr. Smith to these Anglo-Irish senators, may be 
also urged, in a far greater degree, against the sacred and pro- 
fane orators of France. 

We quite agree with Mr. Smith in thinking that what the Saxon 
wants in flexibility, promptness, and quick perception, the Celt 
can supply ; and that what the Celt lacks in firmness, judgment, 
perseverance, and the more solid elements of character, the Saxon 
can afford. The two races blended together ought to produce a 
great and gifted nation ; and all sagacious minds will agree with 
the Oxford Professor in thinking that it would detract from our 
greatness if the Celtic element of the united people should be too 
much drained away by unlimited emigration. That there is a 
determined tendency in the Celtic race to what Mr. Smith calls 
Imperialism, has not now been remarked for the first time. The 
Teutonic races love constitutionalism, laws, parliaments, and de- 
liberative assemblies. The Celt, on the contrary, relishes a king, 
and a strong, high-handed government ; thus proving the truth 
of Sir John Davies’s remarks, ‘that the multitude in Ireland ever 
‘ loved to be followers of such as could master and defend them.’* 
Even now the highly-civilised Celt of France, familiar for more 
than thirty years with constitutional government, reverts with 
irresistible bias to a Bonapartean despotism. The Irish, as the 
Professor well remarks, have shown a similar attachment to the 
rule of persons, rather than to that of institutions ; and he goes on 


* A Discovery of the True Cause why Ireland was never brought under Obedience 
to the Crown of England. By Sir John Davies, Attorney-General, and Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in Ireland. 1607. 
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to observe that the great defect of the Irish is the want of inde- 
pendence, and of that strong sense of right by which law and 
personal liberty are upheld. The loudest pans in praise of the 
coup détat of the 2nd December, 1851, were raised by Irish 
Popish Priests, Bishops, Archbishops, and Popish Legates, and 
by their submissive flocks ; nor was it till Louis Napoleon wished to 
dissever the temporal from the spiritual power of the Pope, that 
the fervid zeal of Archbishop Paul Cullen towards Imperialism 
somewhat abated. 

The Oxford Professor is perfectly correct in stating that re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and a corresponding reverence for the 
ministers of religion, were qualities deeply seated in the primitive 
character of the Irish race. Their early religion seems to have 
borrowed much of the Persian worship, which was communicated 
to, and, with some change, followed by the Druids of Gaul, and 
is still followed in some of the rites of the Romish Church 
practised at this very day in Kerry, Tipperary, and Connemara. 
Every careful observer must agree with Professor Smith in think- 
ing that no religion which is cold and formal, whatever be the 
articles of its creed, will easily make proselytes among the 
Celtic race. 

Mr. Smith quotes a denunciation of the religion of the Irish 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who came to Ireland in the train of 
King John, a writer who was the creature of that monarch, and 
the confidential adviser of his successor. There may be a spice 
of truth in the remarks of the courtier ecclesiastic, but it should 
be remembered that it was the aim of Giraldus to extenuate the 
measures of Henry, by making out against the people of Ireland 
a case of inveterate barbarism. Giraldus praises the Irish clergy 
for their chastity and fasting, but we can more readily believe 
him when he declares that after fasting nobly all day they often 
got drunk at night. Much is said and written by the Irish 
Romish priests of the present day of the chastity of their flocks. 
These flocks must greatly differ from the primitive Irish, for 
Bernard, Anselm, and Giraldus, all concur in recounting their 
incontinence and their disregard of the marriage tie. Sir John 
Davies, a man impartial in all respects, and well disposed 
towards the country, speaks of their repudiation of their wives, 
their promiscuous generation of children, and their neglect of 
lawful matrimony. 

The untrustworthiness of the Irish as jurymen is accounted for 
by Mr. Smith by the too powerful bond of the sept. The 
system of clanship was, he thinks, too exclusive to admit an 
enlarged sense of faith and duty. Even at the present day in 
anything touching Orangeism, or the Romish religion, it would be 
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unsafe to trust for a dispassionate decision to a jury exclusively 
composed either of Orangemen or Papists. Mr. Smith cites 
Spenser as to the untrustworthiness of the Irish peasantry as 
jurymen in his day, quoting the poet’s words, that they care 
much less than the English what they swear, ‘so unconscionable 
‘are they, and so little feeling have they of God.” Mr. Smith 
remarks that Spenser's own barbarous ancestors would have done 
the same thing. The records of legal and jury history in this 
country do not bear out this assertion. Even in the infancy of 
English law, perjury was a crime abhorrent to the Saxon nature. 
Mr. Smith attempts to distinguish between disinterested devo- 
tion of body and soul to a chief, and interested perjury. But 
this is dangerous ground to tread on when a juror’s oath, 
—You shall well and truly try the issue between the parties, 
‘and a true verdict give according to the evidence, so help you 
‘God? is properly weighed and borne in mind. 

The Ultramontane priests and demagogues of our day are 
endlessly raving against the conquest of the Saxon. But Mr. 
Smith satisfactorily proves that it is not the Saxon but the 
Norman who is responsible for the conquest of Ireland. Ireland 
was struck, as the lecturer observes, by the last wave of a deluge 
of conquest, which had overwhelmed all the neighbouring 
nations. The idea of national independence had neither form 
nor existence in Ireland at the time of William the Conqueror, 
and the Saxon Chronicle says, that had William lived two years 
longer he would have won Ireland without a stroke of the sword. 
The resistance offered by the native chiefs to the Norman ad- 
venturers was feeble, compared with that which was offered by 
the Saxons to the Norman conquerors of England. 

Of the Pale, which comprehended the counties of Louth, 
Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, and of which the history extends 
from the Conquest to the time of the Tudors, Mr. Smith gives the 
most lucid and succinct account we have seen. He well observes 
that the thing which was most fatal to the political prosperity of 
the Pale, and to the extension of the English dominion beyond 
its bounds, was the absence of the king. The talisman of the 
royal: presence, he remarks, has never been tried on the hearts of 
the Irish without effect. But it is a talisman that has been too 
rarely tried. Only six English sovereigns, till the reign of her 
present Majesty, visited Ireland, and these, Henry IL, John, 
Richard, James IL, and George IV., were all welcomed in a 
manner which none of them except the first deserved. William 
III., no doubt, also visited Ireland; but he visited it like Crom- 
well, as a conqueror and an avenger. The Irish, remarks our 
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how loyalty can be kindled in the heart of a rude clansman or 
an ignorant peasant who seldom hears of, and never sees, his 
king. Her present Majesty, it should be recollected, has twice 
visited Ireland; and the Prince of Wales has not merely spent a 
considerable time at the camp of the Curragh, in learning the 
military art, but has extended his journey to one of our colonies, 
which had before seen but one solitary scion of the House of 
Brunswick. 

Much has been written by pamphleteers and journalists 
during the last half century on absenteeism. But the evil of 
absenteeism had an early origin. The English barons who 
married the five daughters, and shared the vast inheritance, of 
William, Earl of Pembroke, had greater estates in England than 
in Ireland, and managed their estates through Seneschals, the 
middlemen of those days. The church of the Pale, too, was an 
exaggeration of all that was worst in the feudal church. Its 
clergy were more secular; it was less capable of diffusing 
Christianity and of mitigating the evils of fierce times. Phari- 
saical fanaticism and cruelty, as the Professor remarks, were 
linked with Sadducean depravity and worldliness. The bishops 
of the Pale were also active persecutors of heretics and burners 
of witches. But the Irish barons among the laity did penance 
for their wild crimes by covering the country with monastic 
foundations. Near 400 monasteries were suppressed, says Mr. 
Smith, by Henry VIIL, and it was vaguely reckoned that the 
monks amounted to half the population. The object of com- 
pletely incorporating Ireland in the empire was urged forward 
in the reign of Henry VIII, both by address and by arms; and 
though we may regret that the blood of the Geraldines was so pro- 
fusely shed, yet we cannot go the length of the Professor in 
branding the sway of Henry in Ireland as cruel and _perfidious. 
On the contrary, we think much may be said in favour of his 
general policy and government. He founded a system of 
national education. The schools were to be under the direction of 
the clergy, and the scholars were to receive instruction in the 
laws of God, ‘with a conformity, concordance, and familiarity in 
‘language with those that be civil people, and that do profess 
‘and know Christ’s religion, and civil and politic laws, orders, and 
‘directions.’ Mr. Smith admits, that at the accession of Henry 
VIL the English dominion in Ireland was verging on extinction, 
and that the ranks of the Irish rebels were mainly recruited from 
the degenerate English. The monarch who, in the following 
reign, had the title of king of Ireland conferred on him by an 
Irish parliament, and who received the submission of his Irish 
subjects and the degenerate English lords at the court of London, 
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deserves, we conceive, as well as his ministers, more credit than 
they are allowed by the lecturer. 

Mr. Smith is generally felicitous in treating of the age of Eliza- 
beth. It was one incessant war against the great rebels O'Neil, 
Desmond, and Tyrone. We do not altogether agree with the 
conjecture, rather than the expressed opinion of Mr. Smith, 
‘that previous to the wars of Elizabeth religion had not much 
‘to do with Irish insurrections.’ But, at all events, from Eliza- 
beth’s time the spiritual sword of Rome has been unsheathed 
against England. Elizabeth was excommunicated, and her sub- 
jects absolved from their allegiance by four successive Popes. 
Her life was endangered by numerous conspiracies ; and Spain, 
then the chief power of the Continent, sought to execute the 
vengeance of Rome on these realms. The Jesuits, the tirail- 
lewis and sharp-shooters of the Romish See, were then intro- 
duced into Ireland by one Robert Wauchop, a Scotchman, who 
was primate of Ireland, and consecrated ‘banners; ada plumes 
of phoenix feathers. Men, money,*arms, aid 
were abundantly poured into the country.: Special indulgeacés 
and absolution to the third generation were gtanted all whro 
should rise in rebellion; and to mark it as a religious and 
holy war, similar graces were conferred on those who prayed 
according to a form still in use, ‘for the extirpation of heresy, 
‘the union of Catholic princes, and the exaltation of holy 
‘Church.’ The spirit of religious now mingled, to use the 
words of Mr. Smith, with that of territorial war; and at the 
same time a Catholic episcopate, appointed by the Pope, was 
organised in opposition to the Reformed Church; and every 
effort was made to give the Papal establishment in Ireland a 
distinct existence. ‘That violent Ultramontanism,’ which 
absorbs all the duties and interests of the citizen in those 
of the Roman devotee, appeared, like Jesuitism, as the pe- 
culiar offspring of the struggle. It was ‘a moral epidemic,’ 
says Mr. Smith, ‘produced by the accidents of a particular 
‘crisis in history, and destined, like all such epidemics, 
‘ultimately to pass away. But it has not passed away, 
nevertheless. Roman Catholic opinion in Ireland now affects, 
it is true, to be more democratical than ever; but it is at 
bottom more narrow, bigoted, exclusive, and wholly sectarian 
than it has been for more than a century. The Ultramon- 
tanists, whether lay or clerical, in Ireland, while affecting to be 
lovers of democratical liberty at home, are only guided by one 
dominant motive—antipathy and hatred to England. They 
rejoice in everything which they imagine can have a tendency 
to humiliate or to weaken us. They rejoiced in the Sepoy 
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rebellion, in the Caffre war, in the prospect of a rupture with 
France, and, more recently, in the prospect, if not the certainty, 
of a war with America. Two-thirds of the population of 
Treland seem implicitly to follow the guidance of Ultramontane 
priests, and, like their teachers, to thoroughly dislike the 
English Government. The very same priestly leaders who 
eulogise the Sepoys, and denounce our government of India, 
as the able author of the Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland 
remarks, come forward as the supporters of the Papal Govern- 
ment at ascason when that Government has identified itself 
with the cause of despotism and obscurantism, and is, by reason 
of its stupid, stagnant, and dishonest resistance to all.improve- 
ment, execrated by the whole of liberated Italy. But the truth 
is, there has always been a foreign, alien, and treasonable party 
in Ireland, whether that party called itself Spanish, French, 
Italian, or Papal. Twice or three times Spanish expeditions 
landed and enirernghed-themeelves, first, as Mr. Smith remarks, at 
Sinerwiek; and /afterwards.in greater force, under Don Juan 
@Aquila,.at Kinsale, npt-far fre the point afterwards threatened 
by Hoche.:. A dazen expeditions have been determined on and 
intended by France against the English power in Ireland within 
the last two centuries, and a half-dozen have, at various epochs, 
tried to reach their destination. 

Thurot landed at Carrickfergus in 1760, the year of the 
accession of George III., and in the forty years between that 
epoch and 1799, the expeditions of Humbert and Hoche sailed. 
The great armament of Hoche appeared in Bantry. Bay, and 
would certainly have landed but tor obstacles of wind and 
weather. After the failure of Hoche’s expedition, another 
great armament was fitted out in the Texel, commanded by 
Daendels and De Winter. But the wind again fought for England, 
and the Batavian fleet at last came out to be destroyed by 
Admiral Duncan at Camperdown. Of this last enterprise, a 
Protestant barrister, Wolfe Tone, who had been agent to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, was the soul and centre. He was 
brave, sanguine, and adventurous, but fortunately failed. It 
is well for Ireland and England that he did so. Had 
he succeeded, says Mr. Smith, and very truly, his country 
would for a time have been treated as Switzerland and the 

_ Batavian republic were treated by their French regenerators ; 
and, in the end, Ireland would have been re-conquered and 
punished by the power which was mistress of the sea—England. 
- Myr. Smith discloses a deep insight into the position of the 
Romish Church in Ireland. It is a strange fact, that the Church 
of the people of Ireland, originally not Roman, became of all 
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the Churches of Europe the most devoted to Rome, though it 
remained the Church of the people. Thrown entirely upon 
Rome, and the Romish kingdoms—the rivals, or enemies, of 
England—for protection against persecution, the Popish Church 
could not fail to become Ultramontane. For three centuries 
it exhibits the spectacle of a foreign power in Ireland, ready at 
any moment to conspire with its foreign allies for our and the 
empire’s overthrow. On the other hand, the Anglican Church 
in Ireland, notwithstanding the purity of its creed, has ever been 
an object of bitter hatred to the Romanists ; and in a much 
lesser, though yet in a considerable degree,'to Dissenters, 
and especially to the Presbyterians of the north of Ireland. Its 
existence has depended, not on the moral allegiance of the 
people, but on the support of a political power, of which it too 
often became the servile instrument, and occasionally the dupe 
and the victim. Though this Church has had among its clergy 
men of learning, such as Usher; of holy lives, such as Bedell; 
of eloquence, such as Jeremy Taylor; of genius, sagacity, 
wisdom, statesmanship, and patriotism, such as Swift, yet the 
conversion of the great mass of the Irish remains. still 
unachieved. No doubt the English Church in Ireland has had 
desperate difficulties to contend with, but the grand, and per- 
haps the insuperable difficulty is this—that it is the State 
Church of a dominant minority, which being unjust, must, ex 
necessitate rei, be unchristian. The Anglican Church in Ireland 
has been upheld by force, and too often by corruption, in the 
midst of a hostile people, and hence it has not accomplished the 
conversion of the natives. Its bishops and ministers are not 
now, as in the days of Boulter and Stone—fox-hunting and 
wine-bibbing parsons—but men of learning and piety, who are 
seeking the religious interest of the country. But so much has 
the Church in Ireland been tainted, and weakened spiritually by 
its temporal and political connection with the State—the State 
working alternately by tyranny, intrigue, faction, and corruption 
—that its mission has been the least fruitful of all the churches, 
and the greatest failure of which we have any record in eccle- 
siastical history. The English Church in Ireland has failed in 
the presence of a persecuting and a peasant Church, wanting in 
learning and refinement, wanting in Christian charity, and 
wanting in loyalty to the throne and constitution. It has failed 
in the presence of a Church wielding the weapons of demagogism 
and agitation, and werking by means of spiritual terror and in- 


timidation, exercised at the altar and at the dreaded and awful - 


confessional. It has failed in the presence of a Church which 
has never cultivated the reason or the intellect of its members, 
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and which has always made, and still makes, the Bible a sealed 
book to the masses. It has failed in the presence of a Church 
once poor and scantily provided for, but which now, from free 
offerings, and still more from large bequests extorted from the 
weak and the dying, has waxed rich by what it calls the un- 
bought, but which is really the coerced and compelled largesses 
of the laity. Fine cathedrals, stately chapels, and gorgeous 
churches now prevail in all the Romish dioceses of Ireland; and 
the archbishops, bishops, and clergy of the Popish faith, faring 
sumptuously every day, wear purple and fine linen, drive in 
coaches, and ride the best horses, and live in some of the most 
comfortable houses and mansions, in a land where, a century ago, 
the highest amongst them would have been glad to rent a modest 
tenement at £35 a year ; and where the parish priest and curate, 
less than fifty years ago, were content to dwell in cottages and 
thatched cabins, called by courtesy Chapel-houses. Since the 
Encumbered Estates Act has become law, several of these Roman 
Catholic bishops, and many Roman Catholic priests, born to no 
hereditary fortunes, for they are the sons of peasants and small 
farmers, have become landed proprietors, and possess an interest 
in the soil. Whether this change in their circumstances will 
render them less earnest or zealous, as religious teachers, in the 
future, the future alone can disclose ; but, be this as it may, we 
do not believe it will make them better subjects, or less wi 4 
to the English Government. They will, doubiless, labour hencé- 
forth as they have laboured hitherto, with unwearied and fruitful 
zeal, to exacerbate hostility, and to augment animosity to 
England. 

The Anglican Church, planted like a hostile garrison in the 
midst of Popery, did, until within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, exhibit, we admit, a too marked hostility to the natives, 
But this feeling has been greatly modified, and is now, in many 
cases, neutralized or displaced. The Anglican Establishment is 
less now of a political instrument, and much more of a religious 
instrument than it has ever been at any antecedent period. Yet 
from its past history and associations, the Anglican Church can 
never, unless by a miracle, become popular with the native Ro- 
manists. We are not believers in a spontaneous movement to 
Protestantism, even though the Reformed Church in Ireland has 
been of late doing its duty well under the double stimulus of 
duty and peril. While, therefore, we do not conceive that the 
Protestant Church in Ireland—regard being had to the tendencies 
of the age—can long remain in its present amplitude of property 
and possession; yet a worse evil would arise if its wealth and 
endowments were transferred to a priesthood, alienated from the 
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policy of the empire, and whose guiding spirit is the narrowest 
Romanism and Ultramontanism, and not the love of country 
or of man. 

There is nothing British or English about priestlings. They 
can sympathise with the Pope, they can panegyrise Austria, they 
can fawn on and flatter France, but they have no healthy settled 
sympathies with free and happy England. Their continual ob- 
ject 1s to make the strength of their country ‘a weapon in’—to 
use the words of the author of Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Iveland—‘the service of the Vatican. Their influence has 
been used to prevent the harmony and assimilation of classes in 
their unhappy country. They have laboured to widen every 
breach, to increase every cause of division; and they have done 
their best to prevent their flocks from amalgamating with Pro- 
testants as subjects of a common sovereign and as citizens of a 
common country. 

Mr. Smith treats the reigns of James I. and Charles I. in a 
most masterly manner, and he does full justice to Cromwell. The 
slaughter of the garrisons of Drogheda and Wexford were ex- 
cused by Cromwell himself on the grounds of humanity, and as 
bemg likely, by striking terror, to save more blood. Mr. Smith 
is too able and well judging a man to believe that Cromwell was 
weak enough or wicked enough to think of exterminating the 
Irish people. On the contrary, he accorded a general amnesty, 
though he deprived the Catholics in Ireland, as well as in 
England, of the open exercise of a religion which he believed to 
be idolatrous, and which he knew to be persecuting. To make 
Treland like Yorkshire was the Protector’s object; and he did as 
much as in him lay to achieve that end. He governed Ireland 
as a dependency by the hands of a son, who was able, and 
honest, and worthy to have succeeded to such a sire. 

The policy of Charles II. and James II. was the very opposite 
of that of Cromwell. Both of these princes desired to place 
Ireland more entirely under the arbitrary government of the 
Crown. The Irish people, in entering on the civil war, were 
moved not by attachment to the House of Stuart, but by local 
and religious motives. In England, as Mr. Smith says, William 
appeared as another Cromwell, though in a more constitutional 
form. In Ireland he was a milder Cromwell. He deemed the 
position of Ireland necessary as an outpost of England, as he 
took Namur for the safety of Holland; and he calmed and con- 
quered the country without becoming the tool of bigots or 
fanatics. Repression might have satisfied a vulgar conqueror, 
but William required submission. There is a wise and judicious 
remark at this stage of Mr. Smith’s lecture. It is to the effect 
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that the persecutions carried on by Protestants during these san- 
guinary times were far less bloody than those carried on by 
Catholics ; that they arose more from political alarm, and less 
from the spirit of religion ; and that the temper of their authors 
yielded more to the humanizing influences of civilization. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Smith in thinking it probable that 
Swift espoused the Irish cause from a restless and embittered 
spirit craving for agitation. Not merely Charlemont, Flood, 
Grattan, Brownlow, Forbes, and Fortescue, distinguished Irish 
senators and parliamentarians, pronounced Swiit to be an Irish 
patriot, but he has been canonized as such by the late John 
Wilson Croker, in his masterly sketch of Ireland, Past and 
Present, dedicated to the late Marquess of Wellesley.* Than 
Molyneux, the author of the Cause of Ireland, there was no 
more able or honourable man. A scholar, a gentleman, a lawyer, 
and the friend of Locke, he desired for his country not an un- 
controlled oligarchy, but a well-balanced freedom. 

On the Irish Revolution of 1782, as it is called, the observa- 
tions of Mr. Smith are perfectly fair and logical. He holds that 
an arrangement which involved the existence of two legislatures 
under one Crown, yet independent of each other, and legislating 
separately, not only on matters of interna! policy but of peace or 
war, was untenable, and destined to end either im legislative se- 
paration, or,as it did end, in legislative union. The mortal defect 
of such a system was its political anarchy. The declaration of 
independence in 1780 asserted a principle of political equality. 
The course taken on the Regency question by the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1788 and 1789, awakened English ministers to the dan- 
ger of a contest between antagonistic legislatures. Of the 300 
seats that existed in the Irish Parliament, 116 were shared 
among twenty-five proprietors—one nobleman having sixteen to 
his own share. The Government could count on eighty-six votes 
of members for proprietary seats, the owners of which let them 
out for place. Yet the fame and the memory of the Irish Par- 
liament is redeemed in considering that Charlemont, Flood, 
Grattan, Richard and Anthony Malone, Thomas Conolly, Hussey, 
Burgh, Duquery, Curran, Ponsonby, Plunket, Bushe, Foster, 
Yelverton (afterwards Lord Avonmore), and Wolfe (afterwards 
Lord Kilwarden), were among its numbers. Good sense, genius, 
moral dignity, and the purest patriotism shone out in Grattan, 
and we cannot agree with Mr. Smith in thinking that the invec- 
tive of Grattan was ever on more than one occasion disfigured by 
ribaldry. That was in the encounter with Flood, who, like Grat- 
tan, was a gentleman by birth, education, and early associations, 

* A Sketch of the State of Ireland, Past and Present. London, 1808. 
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and who certainly gave his opponent no direct provocation. 
Flood and Grattan were both of English descent. The father of 
Flood, Solicitor-General in 1741, was Attorney-General in 
1757, and died as Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. The father 
of Grattan was Recorder of Dublin, and his grandfather had been 
Lord Mayor of the city of Dublin. The education of Flood was 
wholly English. He was a graduate of Cambridge ; and though 
Grattan was an alumnus of Dublin University, yet he had lived in 
early life a good deal in England and in France, as we know from 
his contemporary and college friend, the late Mr. Justice Day, 
also a member of the Irish Parliament, who died on the Conti- 
nent in 1831. Mr. Smith does not do Grattan full justice either 
in reference to the Irish or the Imperial Parliament. If he will 
but inquire of Lords Brougham, Lansdowne, Palmerston, or 
Radnor, almost the only survivors who heard the great orator, 
their opinion and united testimony would far outweigh, as to the 
powers of Grattan, that of the present Lord Stanhope, who never 
heard him. 

Of the early liberal policy of Mr. Pitt to Ireland there can be 
no doubt. He gave Ireland free trade with England, and he 
attempted to give her, as well as England, Parliamentary Reform. 
He founded Maynooth, and he desired to emancipate the Catholics 
by a broad and large measure, though, as we learn from Lord 
Colchester’s diary, no specific plan was devised by him. 

But Pitt was unhappily arrested in his course by the wars of 
the French Revolution, and by the narrow bigotry of George ITI. 
Here, however, we must break off, having already considerably 
exceeded the limits assigned to us, though there are some parts of 
Mr. Smith’s volume which we unwillingly leave without either 
commendatory comment or criticism. We desire, however, in 
concluding our remarks, to express our admiration of the able, 
candid, generous, and dispassionate manner in which Mr. Smith 
has executed his task. Seldom before has so much historical 
reading been brought to bear in so small a compass on Irish his- 
tory ; and never before, to our thinking, has the subject been 
treated so philosophically, so entirely free from the dominion of 
religious, political, and national prejudices. The author is evi- 
dently a man of varied learning and culture, things common 
enough at Oxford. But he possesses in addition a fund of strong 
sense, 2 sagacious and far-seeing intellect and statesmanlike views, 
things very uncommon in the University to which he belongs. 
He possesses above all the highest mental and moral courage ; 
and these qualities enable him, with his distinct perceptions of 
wrongs and their remedies, to unfold his views with masterly 
clearness and with solid breadth. He is master of a vigorous 
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style, clear, appropriate, and flowing, remarkable at once for con- 
cinnity and strength. He shows himself also greatly above the 
vulgar parrot prejudices of the mob of politicians and public 
writers, both in England and Ireland. While he proves that the 
Trish are lively, witty, eloquent, logical, full of sympathy, valorous, 
not wanting in sense, yet inclined to illusions; and holds that 
under proper management they arecapable of the greatest things— 
admissions rarely made by Englishmen ; yet, on the other hand, 
he scouts the absurd notion propagated by Irish demagogues, lay 
and clerical, that England lays it to her heart to arrest if not to 
destroy the prosperity and progress of Ireland. He thus tells the 
truth in the hearing of Europe to both countries, and paves the 
way for the growth of that calm and kindly feeling destined to 
fuse the Saxon and Celt into one united and harmonious empire. 
Such able, clear-seeing, conscientious, and fearless thinkers and 
speakers as Mr. Smith are now much wanting in the House of 
Commons ; and we should very much desire to see there as an 
exhaustive exponent of the Irish question an alumnus of Oxford, 
who possesses more depth and more directness than have been 
shown by Oxford scholars, professors, teachers, or representatives 
in our day. 


Art. V.—(1.) An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By 
Brooke Foss M.A. Cambridge: Macmillan & 
Co. 1860. 

(2.) Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1859. By C. J. 
Exticotr, B.D. London: J. W. Parker & Son. 1860. 

(8.) Observations on the attempted Application of Pantheistie Prin- 
ciples to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospel. Being 
the Christian Advocate’s Publications for the years 1840—1844. 
By W. H. Mizt, D.D., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1861. 


THE birth of Christ was the beginning of modern history, and 
His life has been the source of all that is highest and 
happiest in every subsequent age. At the time of His coming 
the world had reached a condition requiring aid from heaven. 
The Jews had become so corrupt that their own historian has 
declared his belief that the doom of the Cities of the Plain must 
have come upon Jerusalem if it had not been taken by the 
Romans. Greece had passed its culminating point, and lay under 
the severe dominion of all-conquering Rome. Its gay and light- 
hearted religion, never at any time possessing much of serious- 
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ness, had lost whatever moral power it might ever have possessed, 
and was now chiefly the minister to a depraving sensuality. 
But, even in her depression, Greece had captivated her conqueror ; 
and the language, poetry, and thought of the conquered country 
had become the pride and ornament of the people whose 
dominion extended from the Atlantic to the Tigris. Philosophy 
had brought, to Greece and Rome alike, liberation from the 
reverence and restraints of religion. The luxurious gaiety of 
Epicureanism, and the frivolity of the scepticism of the New 
Academy, had taken the place, to a large extent, of the ancient 
homage to the gods. Stoicism had its few firm disciples and 
its multitudes of worn-out professors ; but its moral influence was 
slight, and the light it imparted only darkness visible. Over all 
minds there hung one ever-deepening cloud of doubt about the 
deepest things of human thought and feeling. Men found it 
easier to refute each other’s views than to reach truth for them- 
selves. Seneca regarded the worship of the gods as only the 
homage due to good manners, not to their own worth. The 
immortality of the soul was a question of curious discussion ; but 
whatever the conclusions of the disputants, not one of them had 
such a conviction as could afford comfort in adversity, or throw 
a relieving gleam of hope on the hour of death. At a later 
period, the elder Pliny condenses into a few sentences the general 
feeling— 

‘ The vanity of man, and his insatiable longing after existence, have 
led him to dream of a life after death. A being full of con- 
tradictions, he is the most wretched of creatures ; since the other 
creatures have no wants transcending the bounds of their nature. 
Man is full of desires and wants, that reach to infinity, and can 
never be satisfied. His nature is a lie,—uniting the greatest poverty 
with the greatest pride. Among these so great evils, the best thing 
God has bestowed on man is the power to take his own life.’ 

The condition of society throughout the Roman empire was such 
as must have frequentiy forced men’s minds to serious thought. 
Rome was rising from her brick foundations, to realise the boast 
of Augustus in her marble beauty and grandeur, and every 
portion of the empire, barely breathing from its wasting wars, 
was groaning under the pressure ; and in all that sages taught, 
and poets sang, and priests disclosed, and oracles muttered, there 
was no cheer, no relief. Foreign religions were tried in vain. 
The worship of the Egyptian Isis and Serapis was imported, and 
temples were erected to their honour, in which their priests 
beguiled the wealthy and the noble of imperial Rome. Supersti- 
tion evoked the aid of magicians. The mouth of the Orontes 
poured into the Nile, by legions, the Syrian soothsayers. 
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Roman generals submitted to their guidance. A Roman 
emperor surrounded himself with Chaldzan astrologers. Even 
the wits of Rome were familiar with the vaticinations of 
Babylonian star-gazers. But still the darkness was unrelieved ; 
the misery only increased. So true are the words of Augustine, 
‘Christ appeared to the men of the aged, dying world, that, 
‘while everything around them had withered away, they should 
‘receive through Him a new, youthful life.’ 

When the ‘fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His 
‘Son.” The world wanted a Redeemer, a Teacher, and a King ; 
and He came whose right it'was to reign. He lived here for 
somewhat more than thirty years. He moved amongst men as a 
man, and yet leaving the impression on many minds as of one 
who belonged to a higher sphere. His life was spent in acts of 
mercy. He was poor and lowly ; yet he enriched multitudes by 
his teaching and his miracles. He mingled with publicans and 
sinners; yet his life was spotless. He gathered disciples around 
him, the very purest and loftiest of whom confesses that by them 
He was but partially known, and often misinterpreted while He 
was with them. He was executed, in the manner which im- 
ported greatest shame, by an undiscerning nation, whose 
wickedness culminated in the act; but He had taught that to 
this end He had been born ; that ancient prophecy had declared 
it; and that His death was His own voluntary act, and the neces- 
sary means of accomplishing the design of His life-—the salvation 
of men. His disciples testified that He rose again, and appeared 
to them and hundreds more who believed on Him. Throughout 
a life of self-denying labour, in the endurance of poverty and 
persecution, they continued to bear this testimony, until many of 
them sealed it with their blood; and before they rested from 
their earthly labours, some of them committed to writing, or 
instructed others to do so, the substance of their life-long teach- 
ing about the Master, who was still spiritually present with them, 
and to whose energy they ever humbly and gratefully attributed 
the success of their labours. These accounts constitute that 
Four-fold Biography, to the characteristics of which we desire 
to direct the attention of our readers. 

From those labours and writings a great change passed upon 
the world. Men heard the singular story with various feelings. 
Many mocked and blasphemed, but many also believed ; and in 
every case belief was accompanied with a change of character 
and condition. The gloom of doubt was dispersed. An un- 
earthly joy enabled the believer to endure the calamities of life. 
The future became radiant with hopes of immortality. Love to 
God and man became the ruling principles of life. And, as a 
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new proof of the inspiring influence exerted by their faith, each 
believer became a missionary of the truth to others ; ‘so mightily 
‘ grew the word of God and prevailed.’ Before one century had 
passed, the principal cities of Asia Minor had become the seats 
of Christian churches ; the Orontes sent from its Christianized 
Antioch a widely different host of emissaries. Greece had 
learned to discern its ‘unknown God’ in Jesus of Nazareth ; and 
from the quays of Corinth the precious merchandise of truth and 
salvation went forth to enrich the nations. Upon the darkness 
of Africa the true light had shone; the distant East had confessed 
its wisdom folly in the presence of Jesus of Nazareth ; and in 
the imperial city thousands adored His name, and the palace of 
the Ceesars had its confessors and martyrs. Still the truth 
advanced. Persecution tracked its progress ; so that, for a long 
time, the surest marks of that progress are the traces of martyr 
blood, the fires of marty ranguish; until, after two centuries 
more of persecution, its power had so much increased that one of 
the most far-seeing of the Emperors professed Christianity for 
himself, and sought to make it the religion of the empire. Let 
us pass through all these centuries ; visit all the lands and tribes 
amongst whom the Gospel has penetrated, whether rude and 
savage, or glorying in a high antiquity, and rejoicing in elegant 
culture, and ask for the reason of their serene faith, their holy 
lives, their dauntless heroism under persecution, their boundless 
charity. One answer only meets us, and that answer is—Jesus. 
We hear it in their hymns ; it is the mighty word which imparts 
urgency and efficacy to their prayers ; it supplies motive to their 
love and devotion, strength to their endurance, and impulse to 
their action. Their lowly tombs, sometimes in the heart of the 
earth, bear it in the rude symbols which were the beginnings of 
Christian art, and ‘Sleep in Jesus’ is their favourite inscription. 
The person of Christ has gathered around itself all this faith 
and homage, has breathed this peace, and inspired this hope, 
disarming terror, and wresting the victory from death. In our 
inquiries we cannot fail to meet men who are generally received 
with suspicion as hereties ; men who have united with the teach- 
ing of the Apostles some figments of expiring philosophies, in 
which they had been previously trained, or which they deemed 
essential to a clearer understanding of that life, so clear and yet 
so mysterious ; but wherever we find them, they, too, are occupied 
about one thing. One name is the source of their distinctive 
faith ; their fiercest controversies centre in it; it inspires their 
zeal; and that name is—JESUS. 

If we further inquire into the sources of their knowledge of 
this object of faith and affection, we are not left iong in suspense. 
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From an overwhelming majority we are referred to books which 
have been multiplied with surprising celerity, and are perused 
with peculiar reverence, and preserved with sacred care; and 
which some call ‘the Gospel,’ others ‘the Gospels,’ according as 
they had realised their sublime unity, or only recognised them 
in their distinct individuality. That word which Jesus had used 
to denote the gladness of the message which He bore to men, 
has become the term by which they gratefully designate the 
volume in which His life is set forth, His actions celebrated, and 
His word recorded. It has become a word pre-eminently dear to 
men; next to His own name, the most precious word they speak. 

These Gospels still remain to us. They have passed through 
the severest ordeals, have been tried by the sternest’ tests ; but 
out of every ordeal they have come forth proved words. If a 
sceptical spirit exists, it is sure to manifest itself in relation to 
the records of the Saviour’s life. If they can be discredited, 
doubt is thrown upon the whole Christian religion, for its very 
foundations are destroyed ; and hence, around these writings the 
battle has been ever thickest, and the onset most furious. It is 
with no feeling of alarm we regard the renewal of attention to 
this department of our history, convinced as we are that each 
fresh attack will only call forth new and abler defenders, until 
the hundredth answer has been given to the last objection, and 
even infidelity with blushes renounces the oft-repeated task of 
refurbishing the old and blunted weapons to ‘cast at the shield of 
‘truth.’ Recent attacks have called forth the works the names of 
which we have placed at the head of this article—works which 
have no superiors in our language, and which would adorn any 
age of our literature.* 


* The work of Mr. Westcott is an enlargement and revision of one published 
by him in 1851, with the title of The Elements of the Gospel Harmony. After 
an introduction on the inspiration, completeness, and interpretation of Scripture, 
on which we cannot stay to comment, he proceeds to discuss ‘ The Preparation 
for the Gospel,’ almost exclusively among the Jews, ‘The Jewish Doctrine of the 
© Messiah, ‘The Origin of the Gospels,’ ‘ The Characteristics of the Gospels,’ ‘The 
© Gospel of St. John,’ ‘The Differences in Detail of the Synoptic Evangelists,’ ‘The 
‘Differences in Arrangement of the Synoptic Evangelists,’ and ‘ The Difficulties of 
‘the Gospels ;’ concluding with an Appendix, which exhibits a very full view of the 
primitive doctrine of inspiration, and some other matters of importance. The 
work is executed with conscientious care, displays great thoroughness of investiga- 
tion, and is characterised by remarkable completeness of representation. Mr. 
Ellicott’s work has a different object in view—not to furnish a new life of Christ, 
but rather in thoughtful discussion of the various questions that have arisen in 
our recent theological literature, concerning that portion of the sacred writings 
which containa the records of that Divine life. In grouping together the Acts and 
Teachings of the Master, he has adopted the geographical arrangement; thus 
availing himself of the advantage in vividness of representation which is imparted 
by the relation of locality. In everything that relates to the chrono'ogical rela- 
tious also, great care has been taken, and the labour of this department must have 
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As we advance, it will be evident that we do not in all matters 
agree with these valuable authors ; but we hope to make some 
use of each, and earnestly commend them all to every studious 
reader. 

We have said that these Gospels remain to us, and the evi- 
dence by which we recognise their identity is of a character so 
clear and convincing that it has satisfied minds of the most 
sceptical order. About the close of the first century, and imme- 
diately after the beginning of the second, we have the produc- 
tions of those men who have been called the Apostolical Fathers 
—Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp; men, some of whom were 
acquainted with the Apostles; and in their writings, though 
exceedingly brief, we find such quotations, from some or all of 
these Gospels, as show that in that time they existed. Before 
the first half of the second century had passed away those 
writings of Justin Martyr were produced, in which he mentions 
these Memorabilia of Christ, and so extensively quotes from 
them, that, notwithstanding occasional deviations from their 
ipsissima verba, such as would naturally arise in quoting from 
memory, we are certain that he knew our Gospels. He was 
martyred in A.D. 165, and yet during his life these records were 
read in the Christian assemblies on the Lord’s-day, together 
with the writings of the Prophets, so early had the holy instinct 
of the Christians discovered their value, and assigned them their 
legitimate place. Irengeus, in the beginning of the second half 
of the same century, writes from the city of Lyons a book 
against heresies, in which he boldly declares there are four 
Gospels, and only four ; designating them especially ‘quadriforme 
‘ Evangelium, * a Gospel of a fourfold form ; and proceeds to say 


been immense. His learning is more full and exhaustive than that of Mr. 
Westcott, his style more clear and calm; while over the whole discussion there 
presides that spirit of genuine piety and hallowed reverence, which makes the 
perusal of the book an exercise of the heart no less than of the intellect. Dr. 
Mill’s work, now most opportunely reprinted, differs in most of its features from 
the others. Originally produced as the ‘ Christian Advocate’s publications,’ at the 
time when the views of Strauss were beginning to receive attention in this country, 
it is more fundamental in its character. Dr. Mill sets himself the task of examin- 
ing the Pantieistic philosophy and Christology of Strauss and his teachers ; from 
whence he proceeds to make an application of these principles to the Evangelic 
records of the birth of John the Baptist, and the birth and infancy of the Lord 
Jesus. The exposure of the mythical theory is crushing and merciless, while the 
vindication of the Gospel records is completely triumphant. In the union of vast 
and concentrated intellectual power with varied and accurate learning, ancient and 
modern, and a firm adherence to the historical creed of Christendom, this book 
ranks with the writings of such men as Bishops Bull or Pearson. The new edition, 
edited by the author’s son-in-law, is very neat and accurate, containing some 
additional notes of the author. 
* Adv. Her. lib. iii. chap. xi. 
NO. LXIX. 
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‘ that so firmly established are these Gospels, that even the heretics 
‘render their testimony to them, and endeavour to confirm their 
‘own doctrine by them.’ Clement of Alexandria, one of the 
most learned of the early Christians, in a work which has been 
lost, but of which Eusebius has preserved some fragments, refers 
to them ; and thus narrates their origin and order as he had it 
from ‘the oldest Presbyters.’ He says that ‘those which con- 
‘tain the genealogies were written first’; but that the Gospel of 
Mark was occasioned in the following manner :— 


‘When Peter had proclaimed the word publicly at Rome, and 
declared the Gospel, under the influence of the Spirit, as there 
was a great number present, they requested Mark, who had fol- 
lowed him from afar, and remembered well what he had said, 
to reduce these things to writing; and that, after composing the 
Gospel, he gave it to those who requested it of him; which, when 
Peter understood, he directly neither hindered nor encouraged it. 
But John, last of all, perceiving that what had reference to the 
body in the Gospel of our Saviour was sufficiently detailed, and 
being encouraged by his familiar friends, and urged by the Spirit, 
- wrote a spiritual Gospel.’ * 


‘fertullian also, about A.D. 202, writing from Carthage, after he 
has laid it down for a certain truth that ‘the evangelic instru- 
‘ment’ had Apostles and apostolic men for its authors, goes on 
to say,—‘ To conclude, among the Apostles, John and Matthew 
‘teach us the faith ; among apostolical men, Luke and Mark 
‘refresh it, proceeding upon the same principles as concerning 
‘the one God, the Creator, and his Christ, born of the Virgin, the 
‘fulfilment of the law and the Prophets.’+ 

At the time when these words were written, Christianity had 
spread very widely in the world, and the copies of the Gospels 
extant are computed to have been not less than sixty thousand. 
The testimonies we have adduced came to us from Palestine 
and Rome, from Asia Minor and the banks of the Rhone, from 
Alexandria and Carthage. The men who bear the testimony 
are men of great ability, and two of them, at least, of extensive 
learning. Some of them have become converts to the truth from 
heathenism, and their testimony receives increasing corrobora- 
tion as time rolls on. They quote extensively from the book of 
which they so speak; and in the two volumes of Tertullian now 
before us, or in the folio of Clement of Alexandria, there are 
more numerous quotations from the Gospels, or allusions to 
them, than can be found in all the writings of a century to the 


* Eusebius, Hist. Feel. lib. iv. chap. xiv. + Adv. Marcionem, lib. iv. chap. ii. 
t Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. p. 34 
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works of Cicero, though these latter are more than twenty times 
as large as our Gospels. No Council had decided on the authen- 
ticity of these works, no Pope had authorised them. No such 
authorities were recognised at this period; and the bold stand 
made by Irenzus, against the assumption of authority on the 
part of Victor, bishop of Rome, about the time of celebrating 
Easter, shows that no such authority would be tolerated. The 
Councils only followed in the wake of the churches. Other writ- 
ings in abundance were floating about among the Christian 
communities, professing to detail facts of the Saviour’s life and 
ministry ; but to none of these did the scattered churches ever 
accord the high and sacred place unanimously and universally 
given to these four. Even the heretics themselves gave their 
testimony to them, and the Gospel of Marcion was but a muti- 
lated copy of that of Luke, from which all that would indicate 
the human origin of Christ was sought to be removed; but so 
imperfectly was it accomplished that Tertullian exclaims, ‘I 
‘ pity thee, O Marcion ; thou hast laboured in vain, for the Christ 
‘Jesus in thy Gospel is mine.* If it is borne in mind that 
some of these heresies arose very soon after the death of the 
last Apostle, and that their maintainers received, and used, and 
sought to prove their speculations by these Gospels, the evidence 
for their authority and antiquity, thus commonly admitted and 
felt by opposing parties at this early period, comes with resist- 
less force to us. Indeed, it is in the writings of some of these 
very heretics (Basilides and his followers), we find the first 
application to the writings of the New Testament of the title so 
dear to Christians—‘ The Scripture,’ and the use of the formula 
of quotation—‘ It is written.’+ 

The passage we have cited from Clement of Alexandria opens 
a question to which a little attention is due—the origin of the 
Gospels. The use of this term is not intended to indicate any- 
thing as to their primitive source, but only the human means by 
which the Holy Ghost prepared for us this fourfold view of the 
Redeemer’s life. The view of this matter which obtained in the 
early churches was very simple. Matthew wrote his own Gospel 
as the testimony of an eye-witness ; Mark as ‘the interpreter 
‘of Peter” Luke informs us, in his preface, of his own process ; 
and John wrote, at a later period, a spiritual Gospel, according 
to Clement; or with a polemic design against the errors of 
Cerinthus, according to Irenzeus ; or against Gnosticism gene- 
rally, as many theologians, earlier and later, have believed. 
That the Gospel of John is supplementary, and essential to the 
completeness of the Evangelic representation, we shall not fail 

* Adv. Marcionem, lib. iv. chap. xliii. + Westcott on the Canon, p. 319. 
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to show. But notwithstanding the simplicity and general satis- 
factoriness of the early belief, few questions have been more 
earnestly discussed in modern times than this of the origin of 
the Gospels. Matthew's Gospel is sometimes represented as the 
first, of which Mark’s is only an abridgment. Others believe 
that Mark’s is the original, from which both Luke and Matthew 
drew much of their materials. Luke is sometimes represented 
as a contributor to Mark. Some say that there must have 
existed some common written source from which the chief mate- 
rials were drawn, and which accounts for the broad correspon- 
dences of the documents, while the writers’ differences were the 
result of individual preferences and tastes. Eichhorn almost 
exhausted this Protevangelion theory. He imagined that it 
would not be difficult to construct, from the agreements of the 
Evangelists, the original document ; but he required also four 
other documents to account for their differences. I. The original 
document. II. An altered copy used by Matthew. III. An 
altered copy used by Luke. IV. A third copy made from the 
two preceding, used by Mark. V. A fourth altered copy, used by 
Matthew and Luke in common. It will occur to ordinary 
readers that this is sufficiently perplexing; but it is outdone 
by Bishop Marsh, who found occasion for as many as eight 
documents. I. A Hebrew original. II. A Greek translation. 
III. A transcript of No. I, with alterations and additions. 
IV. Another, with another set of alterations and additions. 
V. Another, combining both the preceding, used by Mark, who 
also used No. II. VI. Another, with the alterations and addi- 
tions of No. III, and with further additions, used by Matthew. 
VII. Another, with those of No. IV., and further additions, used 
by Luke, who also used No. II. VIII. A wholly distinct Hebrew 
document, in which our Lord’s precepts, parables, and discourses 
were recorded, but not in chronological order; used both by 
Matthew and Luke.* But even all this complicated apparatus 
was not sufficient to account for everything found in the Evan- 
gelists; and Eichhorn, in his last revision, required no less than 
twelve sources; and how many more he might have required, 
who can tell? The document hypothesis labours under the 
grievous disadvantage of being unsupported by external testi- 
mony, in addition to its inherent difficulties and utter incapability 
of interpreting the phenomena it is invented to illustrate. 
Wiser thoughts possess our own generation ; and our most advanced 
writers are coming gradually but surely to the adoption of that 
theory, which is at the same time the most simple, natural, and 
satisfactory—that of oral communication forming the essential 
* Taken from the Article ‘ Gospels,’ in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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groundwork of the whole. Gieseler has had the credit of being 
the first and most acute expositor of this ancient view in our own 
day ; and such is its combined thoroughness and flexibility, 
that we predict for it a very general acceptance. It does not 
deny that some documents existed—fragments of discourse or of 
narrative—but it does not found upon them. It harmonises 
best with the conditions of the apostolic life, and with the cha- 
racteristics of Jewish instruction. The Jewish doctors did not 
write their instructions for their disciples, but handed them 
down traditionally by the succession of teachers. The work of 
the Apostles, as defined by the Master himself, was to ‘ preach ;’ 
and writing could only become their employment when the work 
of preaching had been extensively performed, and an extending 
Christian society called for the reduction of their teaching to 
writing, for its safer preservation and wider spread. If this was, as 
we believe, the origin of the Four Gospels, it is easy to account 
for their varied or harmonious phenomena. The Apostles were 
not always separated, but abode long time together. The facts 
of that life which had given inspiration to their souls, and the 
repetition of those discourses which had enlightened their minds, 
would naturally form the staple of their instructions. Frequent 
repetition would fix them in memory, and also fix their individual 
forms of expression. When separated, and preaching apart in 
different lands, each would carry his own conception, order, and 
style with him; and when he himself would commit it to 
writing, or commission or permit others to do it for him, these 
characteristic differences would remain, while the substantial 
representation, and many common phrases, could not fail to be 
the same. Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill, in his very acute and 
ingenious Dissertation on the Origin and Connexion of the 
Gospels, supposes that Luke used Matthew’s Greek Gospel, and 
one of Peter in Hebrew, which was afterwards translated b 

Mark ; that he used the one by transcription, and the other by 
translation ; and produces some interesting evidence in favour 
of this theory. He also lays it down as one of his fundamental 
positions, that Mark translated Peter’s Hebrew Gospel after the 
Apostle’s death or departure from Rome (¢€odov). The late 
Dr. Donaldson, in his Christian Orthodoxy, &c., strongly favours 
the idea of a Hebrew or Aramaic original. Mr. Smith seems to 
rest very much on the term, EPMNVEUTIIC, applied to Mark, by Papias, 
Irenzus, and Cler ent, and rendered interpres by Tertullian and 
Jerome. But this word does not necessarily signify a translator 
from one language into another; and, indeed, is nearly always 
used in a wider acceptation. To us it is strange that, at a time 
when there are some who deny the strong and all but universal 
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assertion of antiquity, that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, 

there should arise a theory respecting that of Mark, which has 

not a particle of external evidence. There is nothing in the 

Gospel of Mark which suggests translation from a Hebrew 

original, that may not be made equally plain by the consideration 

that Peter could not fail often to speak to his compatriots in 

their own dialect, although they were all familiar with the common 

Greek. If any theory about this Gospel might obtain acceptance 

before another, it would be rather that our present Greek 

document was a translation from one previously written in 

Latin. For such a document the testimonies are considerable, 

and the Latinisms that abound in Mark’s style would go far to 

give credence to it. It is not our intention to propose or defend 

this theory ; but we only mention it as having more of both 

internal and external evidence than that which appears to be in 

favour with some. 

That Matthew’s Gospel was originally written in Hebrew, or 
Aramaic, is extensively testified. Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
in Phrygia, informs us that ‘Matthew composed the oracles in 
‘the Hebrew language ; but each interpreted them as he could.’* 

The same fact is witnessed by Ireneus and Origen.f Jerome 
tells us that Pantenus, afterwards head of the school of 
Alexandria, and tutor of Clement, having been invited to India, 
and sent there by Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, ‘found that 
‘Bartholomew, one of the Twelve Apostles, had preached the 
‘advent of the Lord Jesus according to the Gospel of Matthew, 
‘which was written in the Hebrew language ; and, returning to 
‘Alexandria, he brought it with him.} .The words of Papias 
show that the Greek translation had not become current in 
Phrygia ; but there never seemed to be a doubt in the ancient 
churches, that our present Gospel was other than Matthew's 
own ; although the critics of our time have broached not a few 
theories about the translator. Justin Martyr evidently used it, 
and had no scruple about its authorship; the only question 
respecting the translator coming from Jerome, at the close of 
‘the fourth century, ‘who may have translated it into Greek, is 
‘not sufficiently certain.’ The account given by Eusebius of 
Matthew’s reason for writing his Hebrew Gospel is very interest- 
ing ; that, having preached to his countrymen, he was about to 
go to preach to others, he left with them in writing the Gospel 
he had taught, to satisfy them for the loss of his presence. 
(H. E. iii. 24.) 

About the Gospel according to Luke there is little difficulty. 


* Papias apud. Euseb., H. E, lib, iii. chay. xxxix. 
+ Adv. Hear. lib. iii. chap. i. Comm. in ifatt. i. 
Hieron. Catalogus Script. Tlustr. 46. 
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He, himself, avows the principle on which he proceeded in 
its composition, and the end he sought to attain. That he did 
not belong by birth to the people of the Promise, there is 
strong reason to believe. His name, and the allusion made to 
him in Col. iv. 11—14, where he is spoken of as not ‘of the 
‘circumcision, show a Gentile extraction. He writes for a 
Gentile friend, and his whole production bears the same broad 
impress ; while his language and style show that he is more at 
home with classic Greek than any of his companions. That he 
was the companion of Paul, in all probability gave rise to 
the tradition that he wrote under his direction. Tertullian 
speaks of Paul as ‘the illuminator of Luke,’* and asserts that 
‘to Paul they are acccustomed to ascribe the summary (or 
‘arrangement—digestum) of Luke. He used, besides, all 
available materials, and sought to write a well-ordered account. 


‘But the notion of order (kafe&inc) does not necessarily involve 
that of time, but rather of moral or logical sequence (cf. Acts xi. 
14). The two may coincide, and in the exhibition of a perfect life 
they will in the main; but chronology is not paramount in the 
Gospels, and the language of St. Luke does not imply that he 
designed to follow it. Like the teaching on which it was first based, 
the record is subservient to special requirements. It is complete 
in regard to its object, but not absolutely; a message of good 
tidings and not a biography, united in its several parts by a spiritual 
law and not by a table of dates.’t 

The fourth Gospel calls for special inquiry. No other has 
been so violently assailed, and of no other has the defence been 
so difficult. Schwegler assigns it variously to ‘the middle of the 
‘second century,’ or to ‘the beginning of the last third of the 
‘second century, while one of our own countrymen has spoken 
asif there was ‘no external testimony to its existence earlier than 
‘the year 170. Such a length of time is supposed to have given 
scope tothe tendency which Strauss fancies he discovers—to collect 
myths around the original stock of truth. We cannot forbear 
saying that it is very discreditable to these gentlemen to hold 
such language. Before the first decade of the second century 
had ended, we have Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, in his Epistles 
to the Philadelphians, Magnesians, and Romans, using expressions 
that are so strictly quotations from this Gospel, though not accom- 
panied with the formula of quotation (which had not yet come 
into use), that we cannot but feel persuaded that the writer was 
familiar with it ; other expressions are most distinct recollec- 
tions of its peculiar phrases. The genuineness of these letters 


* Adv. Marcion. lib. iv. chap. ii. + Ibid. lib. iv. chap. v. 
Westcott’s Intro. p. 174. 
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is doubted; but there is no doubt about the First Apology of 
Justin Martyr, nor much risk incurred in deciding that it was 
written about the year 140} and in this we have one of John’s 
most peculiar portions quoted ; while, in The Dialogue with Trypho, 
we have at least three portions that are evidently derived from 
John’s Gospel. Tatian also, his disciple, wrote a Diatessaron, in 
which he has used the Gospel of John together with the Synop- 
tics. The heretics of that earlier time wee acquainted with it ; 
and Basilides, as Hippdlytus witnesses, quoted it, and commented 
on it. His period is about A.D. 117 or 120. ‘ And thus,’ to use 
the words of Mr. Westcott, ‘an Alexandrian heretic recognised 
‘ simultaneously the teaching of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John, 
‘ while Polycarp was still at Smyrna, and Justin Martyr only a 
‘ disciple of Plato. And the fact itself belongs to an earlier date, 
‘for this belief cannot have originated with him ; and if we go 
‘ back but one generation we are within the age of the Apostles.’* 
With such testimonies to the earlier date of the Gospel we feel 
no fears, even if it did not so manifestly declare by its internal 
characteristics its Divine origin and truthful character. 

We have already noticed in passing the diversity of modes 
in which the term Gospel was used, sometimes singular, some- 
times plural. The cullintins of these four to form an organic 
unity was early noticed, and finds noble expression in the words 
of Origen, ‘Four Evangelists, but one Gospel.’ Justin was not 
without the same idea, as some of his expressions show. Chrysos- 
tom calls it rerpaOnpov appa tov evayyeXiwy. But a favourite 
notion soon sprang up among the early Christians, by which these 
four Evangelists were likened to the four winds; to the four quarters 
of the earth, because they were intended to visit and bless them 
all; and to the river that went forth from Paradise, and divided 
into four heads (Gen. ii. 10). But the thought that took most 
general and permanent possession of their minds was that which 
found the symbols of the Evangelists in the four living creatures 
of Ezekiel’s vision, or of the Apocalypse. So far as we can dis- 
cover, the first mention of this occurs in Ireneus.t He begins 
with the comparisons we have adverted to; then proceeds to find 
the great characteristics of Christ and His work set forth in this 
representation; and from thence passes on to describe John by 
the lion, because he commences with the royal descent from the 
Father—‘In the beginning was the Word, &c. Luke he regards 
as symbolized by the calf, because of the sacrificial aspect of his 
commencement with Zacharias the Priest. Matthew is repre- 
sented by the man, because he begins with the genealogy, and 
assumes an humble position for his Master. To Mark is assigned 

* Canon of the New Testament p. 323. + Adv. Har, lib. iii. 
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the eagle, descriptive of the spirit of prophecy, because he begins 
with a reference to the Prophets. Jerome* assigns the man to 
Matthew, and the calf to Luke, for the same reasons ; but regards 
Mark as represented by the lion—‘the voice of one crying in the 
‘ wilderness’ ; and Luke.by the eagle, ‘for he begins as if flying 
‘to heaven.’ But Augustine, more thoughtfully, has proposed 
that, instead of looking at the mere opening words, we should 
study the scope of their productions ; and he proceeds to desig- 
nate Matthew by the lion, because he treats of the royal person 
of Christ ; Luke, by the calf, not only on account of his com- 
mencement, but also of his narration of Christ’s relation to Elisa- 
beth of the house of Levi, and of the circumcision ; Mark, by the 
man, because he omits all that pertains to genealogy, and priest- 
hood, and consecration, and describes what Jesus did as man. 
‘ But John truly,’ he says, ‘soars above the clouds of human in- 
‘ firmity, like the eagle, and gazes with the most penetrating and 
serene eyes of the heart on the light of unchanging truth.’ 
Following the guidance of Augustine’s leading thought, that 
we must be guided by the general scope and tenor of the Gospels, 
rather than their initiatory sentences ; we feel compelled to alter 
his arrangement. If we may be permitted to follow in the wake 
of the early Church, in indulging this sweet fancy, we should 
rather assign the calf to Matthew. The Hebrew system was 
pre-eminently sacrificial, and the Gospel of Matthew is pre- 
eminently Hebrew. Not only do many terms remind us that a 
Hebrew writes, which may have arisen in part from the con- 
nection of our Greek Gospel with the Aramaic original, but the 
whole style, in its simplicity, richness, and occasional rhythmical 
structure, is characteristically Oriental. Besides, Matthew never 
forgets that the dispensation of Christ is rooted in that of the 
Old Testament. He it is who records the Master's protests 
against the thought that He came to destroy the law and the 
Prophets. He crowds together more specific quotations from, 
and references to, the Old Testament, than all the other Evange- 
lists combined. ‘Then was fulfilled that which was written in 
‘the Prophets, ‘That it might be fulfilled which was written in 
‘the Prophets,’ are his most familiar phrases. In describing the 
genealogy of Christ, he sees no necessity for going further back 
than Abraham. Abraham as his starting-point, David as” his 
first landing-place, and ‘the carrying away into Babylon,’ all 


* Hieron. Comm. in Ezecheliem,cap.i. Augustine, De Consensu Evangelistarum, 
lib. i. c. vi. 

+ Whoever wishes to see the various views of the Greek Fathers, together with 
some early Christian hymns, must resort to the Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus of S:icer, 
sub. voce. EvaryyéAcov and Evayyedorhs. 
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show to how large an extent he confined himself within the circle 
of Hebrew thought. When the Magi come from the East, it is 
to inquire for the King of the Jews ; and when the multitude, as 
Jesus rides in triumph to Jerusalem, ask, ‘Who is this? he 
records the reply, ‘This is Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of 
Galilee.’ It is true he is not absolutely so confined ; this would 
produce a quality antagonistic to the highest design of his produc- 
tion ; but even when he goes out of this circle, it is only that he 
may display, in still more effective light, for Hebrew instruction, 
the aspect of Jesus towardthe world. When he writes his genealogy, 
he inserts the names of four women. Three were Gentiles; two 
of these were of disreputable character—Thamar and Rahab ; one 
was heathen, and pure; but one was a daughter of Israel, and 
sinful. Yet while he shows that Christ was not purely a Jew, 
and that the Gentiles were not utterly cast off, he does it so that 
the sin of the Jew may be seen in the light of a striking contrast, 
and that no sinner, even of the Jews, need despair of finding a 
friend in Him who condescends to come through such a line of 
ancestry. When he celebrates the centurion’s faith, he adds 
those words of Christ which were calculated to detach his coun- 
trymen from their mad dependence on outward forms of religion, 
or on lineal descent from Abraham. And when he records the 
Saviour’s eulogy on the faith of the Syrophenician woman, it is 
under such circumstances, and in common with the use of such 
phraseology,.,as shows the height of Israel’s privilege. ‘The 
‘dogs ea of the crumbs which fall from the master’s table’ 
Thus, throughout the whole representation, while Matthew 
faithfully records those aspects of his Master’s teaching and life 
which show a favour beyond the Jewish pale, he touches all with 
a local colouring, and proves how his heart is with his nation. 
Jesus is with him pre-eminently the Saviour of ‘His people, 
‘the King of the Jews.’ 

To Mark we assign the symbol of the lion. A peculiar keen- 
ness of glance, and a brief, bold, incisiveness of utterance belong 
to him. Like a lion he bounds at once into the very midst of 
the active scenes of the Saviour’s life, not tarrying to notice the 
early stages. <A swift impatience distinguishes his whole move- 
ment, most significantly suggested in his favourite adverb of 
trafisition and time, ‘straightway’ (ev0éwe). The vividness of 
his style is strikingly exhibited in his almost constant use of 
the present tense ; and the minute incidents which are often 
brought out in a word in his narrative, show that not only did he 
enjoy the instruction of Peter, but that his own genius loved the 
particular. Thus, while Matthew tells us, ‘When Jesus came 
“into the coasts of Cesarea Philippi, He asked His disciples, 
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‘saying, Whom do men say that'I the Son of Manam? Mark 
has it, ‘And Jesus went out, and His disciples, unto the towns of 
‘Cesarea Philippi: and by the way He asked His disciples, 
‘saying, Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am?’ This 
presentation of the detail tells of the Man who loved the busy 
haunts of men, and introduces us immediately into the heart of 
the daily life of Jesus and His disciples. How exquisitely also 
does he sometimes add, in the fewest words, the leading features 
of an incident omitted by another Evangelist! In the story of 
the young ruler who comes to Jesus, how much would have been 
lost to us but for Mark’s sentence, ‘And Jesus, beholding him, 
‘loved him!’ He also it is who gives us, in addition to the other 
demands of the Saviour, ‘take up the cross ; and his exegetical 
addition has relieved many a heart since then, while revolving 
the meaning of ‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
‘into the kingdom of God.’ All difficulty vanishes when they read 
further, ‘How hard it is for them that trust in riches” In 
describing the scene of the feeding of the five thousand, touched 
by all the Evangelists, Mark’s singular love of detail and 
picturesque power of representation have ample expression. 
Matthew and John are content to describe the great work; the 
latter only adding that ‘there was much grass in the place’; but 
with Mark the grass is green. Luke elaborates a little more 
than John. But how tame the simple xAtciac of Luke appears 
beside the ouprdcta and of Mark ! 
As marshalled by him, we see the companies like flower-parterres 
arranged on the grassy slopes of Bethsaida Julius. 

In this possession of the inevitable eye and artist hand, com- 
bined with rapidity of movement, Mark is, if we may be allowed 
the comparison, the Cesar of the Evangelists ; reminding us con- 
tinually of the great commander’s power of picturing his posi- 
tions and battles so that they live in memory. Indeed, the work 
which Cesar did for his own life and actions, Mark had to per- 
form for the Messiah. Writing for Romans, and in Rome as 
Mark was, it became his special work ‘to describe, in the most 
effective manner, that portion of the Saviour’s life which Romans 
could best appreciate. Hence his Gospel is a Gospel of action. 
He records but few of Christ’s discourses, and even such as he 
does record are brief ; but the Christ whom he describes is ‘The 
‘ Lion of the tribe of Judah, ‘ The mighty One of Israel.’ Our 
space does not allow us to dwell at greater length on these dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of our second Evangelist, but we 
earnestly urge our readers to examine for themselves; and they 
will find the pursuit of these varieties not only interesting, but 
instructive in no ordinary degree. But we cannot close without 
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remarking how singularly Peter was mated, with a companion 
and interpreter. If the narrative of the young man with the 
linen cloth about him, related by Mark, refers to himself, as 
seems most probable, it appears—when taken in connection with 
his first abortive attempt to become a companion in the labours 
and dangers of the apostolic mission, and his long subsequent 
return to be Paul’s comforter in trial—to indicate the same _pas- 
sionate, eager, inconsiderate haste, which required time and dis- 
cipline to make it firm, that characterised the chief of the Apostles. 
But this very description of character was that which, by its quick- 
ness of perception and high appreciation of great actions, quali- 
fied Mark for the writing of this Gospel, and fitted him to absorb 
into his own soul the kindling warmth of the aged Apostle. 
Luke is represented by the man. There is a broad humanity 
about his whole style of representation. His genealogical tree 
springs from the root of Adam, and gives the real, not the legal, 
descent of Jesus. What the angels announce to the shepherds is 
‘ good tidings of great joy which shall be to all nations. Their 
chorus is, ‘ Peace on earth, good-will to man. He alone 
describes the human development of the child Jesus; and he 
uses the designation ‘Son of Man’ more frequently than Matthew 
and Mark together, and on occasions when he is not describing 
the same things with them, nearly as frequently as Matthew. 
His view is not bounded by the covenant people, though he 
never denies their privileges. But he looks beyond them. To 
him Christ is the Saviour of sinners—of mankind. He has a 
peculiar tenderness for the outcast ; and often those who stand on 
the border-land have his kind notice. His is the record of the 
parable in which the penitent publican is justified. The story 
of the woman that was ‘a sinner’ is told only by him. He also 
tells of the compassion of the good Samaritan, and describes the 
conspicuous thankfulness of the one leper who was distinguished 
from the remaining nine—‘ and he was a Samaritan. To him 
also belongs that most delightful of all the parables, ‘The Pro- 
‘ digal Son ;’ which, while it shows the readiness of God to receive 
the returning sinner, has been thought, and not without reason, 
to find a profounder interpretation in the return of the Gentile 
world. Perhaps, too, the same reason may rule his sole mention 
of the appointment of ‘the seventy disciples’ for the world, 


. composed, as the Jews believed, of seventy nations;* while the 


other Evangelists only name ‘ the twelve.” Did not this charac- 
teristic also specially qualify him to write that continuation of 
his Gospel, in which he describes the spread of the truth, and 


* See Selden, De Synedriis, lib. ii. c. ix. §§ 1, 2,3. Works, vol. i. pp. 1413—22, 
for much curious information on this subject. 
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the development of the Church among the Gentile peoples? It 
is noticeable, however, that Luke never forgets to render due 
honour to the stock of Israel. Its Zachariah and Elisabeth, its 
Simeon and Anna, are only seen in his pages; and wherever 
Jesus mentions any one as a child of Abraham, such as Zacha- 
riah, or ‘the woman who was bowed down,’ Luke records it. 
But man, wherever his abode, and whatever his race, was the 
chief object of his regard; and he saw him irradiated by the 
light which flowed from the person of his Master and Lord. 
John, we believe, in harmony with Augustine, is symbolized by 
the eagle. His Gospel is altogether unique in its sublime spirit- 
uality. Written as supplementary to the other Gospels, it contains 
many things not to be found in them; but the completeness 
it was intended to effect, was not in mere earthly details, but in 
a Divine manifestation. In the other Gospels, the brightness of 
Deity had streamed through the form of a servant; here, the 
Deity is represented as coming forth from His inaccessible glory 
to assume that form ; and throughout the entire representation, 
while the form is before our eye, we are conscious that it but 
thinly veils the insufferable splendour. We are increasingly struck 
at every new perusal, with the manner in which the Deity of 
Christ comes before us in everything. How often He Himself 
speaks of it, directly or by implication; how it underlies all other 
truths! The intimacy of His relations to men, moreover, come 
out here as nowhere else: ‘I am the bread of life,’ ‘I am the 
‘ good shepherd,’ ‘I am the door,’ ‘I am the way, and the truth, 
‘and the life,’ are specimens of the pervading style. He is the 
fontal source of everything to man—his root and head. It 
is after long study we begin to see the full meaning of the 
words of the Alexandrian Clement respecting this writing—‘a 
‘spiritual Gospel’; it is, indeed, all spirit. The other Evan- 
gelists tell us how Christ called His disciples; but John alone 
takes us to Bethabara, and shows us how these disciples of the 
Baptist, John and Andrew, Peter and Philip, and Nathaniel, 
and, we believe, James also, were won to Him by spiritual 
attractions before that outward call. All the other Evangelists | 
tell us of the feeding of the five thousand ; but only John has 
given us the sequel, in which Jesus shows the relation of His 
miracles in material nature to the higher ends of His mission, 
and suggests the thought of the miracle being but the symbol of 
the higher work. All the others speak of His miracles as ‘mighty 
‘works,’ and represent Him as defending Himself against the 
imputation of performing them by Satanic agency. In John 
they are simply His ‘ works’ ; while in one passage, ‘ the works 
‘ which the Father hath given Me to finish,’ theyare clearly repre- 
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sented in their spiritual connection as belonging to the lower 
sphere of His redemptive work. The others give us many dis- 
courses and sayings of Christ; but how incompletely we should 
have known His teaching if we had wanted those which fill this 
Gospel. The others have told us of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper ; John passes over the material act, but records for us the 
valedictory discourses, and the high priestly prayers, excelling 
all the other teachings of Christ, if for nothing else, at least for 
their promise of the Comforter, and their declaration of the 
intimate union of believers with God. But we must stay our 
pen. John wrote when the Church was advanced in knowledge 
and piety; when Christianity had begun to exert its quickening 
influence even upon those who had not received it; When men, 
half-christianized, were speculating on those mysterious glimpses 
of Deity revealed in the other Gospels, and were separating from 
the body of Christ through their speculations. He had to meet 
the depth of the world’s inquiry; to correct the erroneous 
speculations ; and to supply to that maturing Church what was 
necessary to its fullest spiritual development. What man so 
suited to mate with the grandeurs of the theme as the 
Boanerges in youth and the seer of the Apocalpyse in later 
life? What heart can speak the depths of Jesus’ love like 
that which lay in his bosom? And when the fiery, but fine 
spirit has been mellowed, and the eagle eye purged, and the 
recollections of early life come back to tranquil and medi- 
tative age, bathed in the solemn light of a life of intimate 
communion with God, and rendered vivid by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, may we not expect such revelations as are 
here? Ina style so simple that it is the tyro’s easiest lesson, 
are embodied mysteries, whose full comprehension is beyond 
the highest seraph’s grasp; and yet the portions which 
contain the profoundest of these mysteries are those over which 
declining age pores unwearied, and the aching eye of the pallid 
invalid seeks them as the source of refreshment and repose. 
Wondrous Gospel! speaking to earth in the language of heaven ; 
we unite with Origen in celebrating thy peerless excellence. 
‘We may presume then to say, that the Gospels are the first- 
‘fruits of all the Scriptures, and the firstfruits of the Gospels 
‘is that of John ; into whose meaning no man can enter, unless 
‘he has reclined upon the bosom of Jesus. ... He must become a 
‘second John, and take John as a Jesus from Jesus.”* 

Having thns briefly presented the most broad and obvious dif- 
ferential characteristics of the Evangelists, we must turn for a time, 
before concluding, to a question nearly related to these, and of vital 
*® Comm. ed. Huct. p. 6. 
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interest. It is the custom of many writers to speak with a quite 
unaccountable confidence about the numerous ‘irreconcilable 
‘discrepancies’ found in our Gospels; and it would be a serious 
error in our present writing if we turned away wholly from their 
consideration. One fault we have to find with most of our 
sceptical writers, whether clerical or lay, is that they are so fond 
of assertion without proof. It would be much more satisfactory 
if they would point out these discrepancies, and, after a careful 
examination of the best solutions, show that they still remained 
untouched. We know how Strauss creates his ; and any one can 
repeat the process who is sufficiently wanting in honesty. It is 
very easy. You have only to assume that two narratives of 
different, but resembling, events found in two or three Gospels, 
are narratives of one and the same event ; and then go to work 
to show that they are differently represented as to time, place, 
number of persons, discourses, &c.; and when you have finished . 
your demonstration of what no well-informed person needed 
to have demonstrated, ask, with an air of high moral indignation, 
‘How can I surrender my faith to the testimonies of men who 
‘thus err in relation to the simplest things, and cannot even 
‘relate a straightforward story with accuracy?’ The matter of- 
wonder is that such men do not see that, if the Evangelists were 
such inaccurate writers, they must have been the veriest fools on . 
earth; and then the great wonder remains that so many, in all 
ages of the world since their time, of the widest culture, of 
the severest judgment, and of the highest moral rectitude, should 
have believed them. 

Gentlemen like Mr. Jowett find it easy to coin a few discre- 
pancies, and issue their own’ coinage as if they were genuine. 
Thus he gives us an isfstance of want of accuracy in this gem of 
a sentence: ‘Qne supposes the original dwelling-place of our 
‘ Lord’s parents to have been Bethlehem (Matthew ii. 1, 22), 
‘another Nazareth (Luke ii. 4).’* This is a specimen of inac- 
curacy, we grant ; but the maccuracy is all Mr. Jowett’s ; for there 
is not a trace of any such supposition on the part of Matthew. 
Mr. Martineau informs us that ‘the fourth Gospel denies that 
‘ Jesus ate the passover before He suffered, and makes His own 
‘ death to be the passover.’-+ He gives us no reference for either 
statement, and our only reply is, that the first is false, and the 
second only an inference of Mr. M’s own. Nor are Christian 
advocates themselves always free from the same rashness. The 
greatest fault of Dean Alford’s admirable Greek Testument is the 
fatal readiness with which he abandons the hope of reconciling 

* Essays and Reviews, p. 346. 

+ Studies of Christianity, p. 254. The italics in the first case are ours, =} 
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apparent discrepancies ; and in the able work of Dr. Da Costa, 
of Amsterdam, we find something resembling the previous 
instances. Referring to the deliverance of the demoniacs of 
Gadara, he says, ‘ According to St. Matthew, there were here two 
‘ demoniacs delivered from the evil spirit; according to St. Mark 
‘and St. Luke there was only one. Here the whole error lies 
in the gratuitous only, which is Dr. Da Costa’s own, but finds no 
place in the Evangelists; whose description of the special case 
of the most remarkable, does not certainly deny the existence of 
the other: but the good Doctor had a favourite scheme of recon- 
ciliation to apply, and this form of the discrepancy presented an 
excellent occasion. 

We have made these introductory remarks to indicate that we. 
do not believe the discrepancies to be so numerous as some say, 
and that we are not disposed to accept loose assertions and 
ready-made contradictions for real difficulties. We admit that 
there are afew great apparent discrepancies, and shall devote some 
attention to the chief. Here, at the outset we are met with the 
‘Two Genealogies,’ and the difficulties they present are perhaps 
the greatest of this kind. But are there not some considerations 
which should make a writer hesitate to charge inaccuracy and 
contradiction here? Were not the sacred writers likely to be 
better acquainted with the matter than we can be; and unless 
these genealogies were taken from the recognised records, were 
they not in danger of detection 2? No men who were in possession 
of their senses would ever venture to put forth inventions of 
their own, when they might at any moment have been confronted 
with the recognised documents ; and if they did use those docu- 
ments, then, however discrepant ‘the results may appear, there 
must be some method of harmonising them, whether we have 
found it not. - 

Two methods have been adopted ; that which regards both as 
the line of Joseph, the royal in Matthew, the natural in Luke ; 
and that which regards Matthew as giving the royal line of 
Joseph, whose legal heir Jesus was, and Luke as giving the 
natural line, through Mary, the daughter of Heli, whose son 
Jesus is represented to be. The former seems to have originated 
in the third century, from an epistle of Julius Africanus to 
Aristides, in which he professes to give an account of the matter 
which he had received from certain persons who were called 
Desposyni, on account of their affinity to the Lord; and it 
became from that time the common theory of the ancient Church. 
He shows that some of the apparent contradictions would arise 
from the action of second marriages and of the Jewish law by 
which a brothér should raise up seed to his brother ; and thus 
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concludes his epistle: ‘Matthan, whose descent is traced to 
‘Solomon, begat Jacob. Matthan dying, Melchi, whose lineage 
‘is from Nathan, by marrying the widow of the former, had Eli. 
‘Hence Eli and Jacob were brothers by the same mother Eli 
‘ dying childless, Jacob raised up seed to him, having Joseph, 
‘ according to nature, belonging to himself, but by the law to Eli. 
‘Thus Joseph was the son of both.’* A careful examination of 
the whole letter, as it appears in Eusebius, is sufficient to show 
how little even Africanus relied on the authorities for his own 
statement, although he was greatly rejoiced to find a difficulty 
removed. Besides, he places Melchi third from the end, whereas 
Luke places him fifth, and he leaves out Levi and Matthan. Dr. 
Mill and Lord Arthur Hervey have both accepted the same 
view, elucidating and defending it with great learning ; and, in 
the case of the former, with such vigour of reasoning as we feel 
it difficult to resist. For their admirable harmony of both 
lines with the writings of the Old Testament, they are entitled 
to the thanks of all students ; but we cannot accept their con- 
clusion that both lines belong to Joseph. Fer David down- 
wards, with the exception of the names of Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, and perhaps Abiud or Judas, the lines are different. 
According to these writers, they meet in Melchi’s marriage with 
Estha, the widow of Matthat or Matthan ; the issue of the first 
marriage being Jacob, of the second, Eli. But a new difficulty 
arises here, which produces inextricable confusion. Africanus 
tells us that Eli died childless, and Jacob raised up seed to him 
in Joseph. Dr. Mill shows that Ambrose represents Jacob as 
dying childless, and Eli as performing the duty of perpetuating 
the name and family ;+ and further informs us that this version 
is ‘ preferred by Grotius, De Marca, Lamy, and others, because 
‘ it is most agreeable to the character of St. Matthew’s genealogy 
‘ to exhibit the legal descent of Joseph, as before with respect 
‘ to Salathiel, the heir of the Kings ; while St. Luke, writing to 
‘Gentiles, gives the natural parentage of both.” But Lord 
Arthur Hervey complicates the question’ still more: ‘ Jacob I 
‘ suppose to have had no son, but to have been the father of the 
‘ Virgin Mary ; Heli, the father of Joseph. Joseph, according to 
‘universal Jewish custom, took Mary, his cousin, to wife ; 
‘and was thus on every account Jacob’s successor and heir.t 
Here we find a measure of reliance upon an ancient account, 
according to its narrator, of no great authority, consisting of 
transmitted memories for two centuries, or documents produced 
by those memories, ‘not supported by testimony,’ but only the 


* Eusebius, Hist. Ee. lib. i. c. 7. ¢t P. 200. 
t The Genealogies of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, p. 130. 
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best thing he could advance. This account gives one view, 
Ambrose another, and Lord Hervey supposes another. According 
to one, Luke gives the natural, and Matthew the legal or royal 
descent ; according to the other, it is just the reverse ; and we 
are asked to accept this as a reconciliation, when in reality, 
though it does give us a genealogy of Joseph, notwithstanding 
the confusion, none of the schemes gives us the natural descent 
of Jesus. This is the grand defect of every method which makes 
Joseph the terminus ad quem of both lines. Christ was legally 
the son of Joseph as adopted, but in no sense naturally. 

We adopt the second theory named above, that Matthew 
gives the line of Joseph, through which, from David by Solomon, 
the royal succession flowed ; but that Luke gives the natural line, 
through Nathan to Heli, the father of Mary, whose son, the 
mother’s name being omitted, Jesus was. This accords with 
Luke’s representation (iii. 23), in which all writers are compelled 
to see a parenthesis, although they differ slightly as to its extent. 
With Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Wieseler, we adopt the reading 
of the Alexandrian MS., dv vide evomtcro “Iwanp rov 
HXi, ‘being the son (as was supposed of Joseph) of Heli.’ Now, 
we have evidence from a Jewish source, produced by Dr. Lightfoot, 
that Mary was the daughter of Heli. e quotes from a Jewish 
writer, who describes himself as in his sleep seeing the punish- 
ment of the damned, and ‘among the rest he sees Mary, the 
‘daughter of Heli, among the shades.* Dr. Lightfoot has no 
doubt about the evidential force of this testimony, although he 
modestly expresses his willingness to stand corrected if his ren- 
dering is faulty ;+ and we must acknowledge that a testimony on 
this point from a Jew and an enemy is of more value by far than 
such an account as has been transmitted to us by Africanus. No 
doubt arises from the improbability of descent being traced 
through a woman, for all our antagonists admit its validity ; 
and Josephus (Life, § i.) traces his own descent from royalty, 
through his mother, as he ‘found it described in the public 
‘records.’ This view removes every difficulty, requires no suppo- 
sitions, and gives what theother utterly failstodo—a real genealogy 
of Jesus ; the one thing for which the Christian’s heart and intellect 
both cry out. We have occupied too much space with this discussion ; 
but its importance called for it. We see, with regret, the general 
tendency which leads such young and accomplished scholars as 


* Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations on Luke iii. 2, 3. 

+ Dr. Mill says, incorrectly, ‘Though he does not express himself confidently as 
to the truth of his interpretation of its import,’ p. 197. Dr. Lightfoot’s own words 
are, Which I would render thus, but shall willingly stand corrected if under a 
mistake.’ Does not this simply refer to translation 
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Mr. Ellicott and Mr. Westcott adopting an untenable theory ; and 
we dread the progress of that adventurous spirit, which seems 
to court difficulties, and to adopt the most difficult, because the 
most learned, methods of removing them. Our space, however, 
for further elucidation of difficulties is occupied. Should the 
time require it, we are prepared to enter upon the subject in a 
separate article ; but meanwhile, refer our readers to the volumes 
before us, in which they will find an answer to every difficulty, 
generally brief, but also generally conclusive and satisfactory. 
We boldly say, there is not one of the seeming discrepancies 
which we cannot harmonize to the satisfaction of any candid 
inquirer ; while, for a complete demonstration that would compel 
belief, there are but a very few cases in which any more light is 
needed. For that diversity which we have remarked, and for 
those slight variations in narration that are so frequent, we take 
them as the necessary conditions of the four-fold apprehension 
and exhibition. The seeming discrepancies serve as tests of 
our humility and reverence, and fresh incitements to more 
earnest study. Jesus Christ is in His Gospel what He is in His 
person, the revealer of hearts; to some a firm ‘foundation, to 
others a ‘stumbling-stone and rock of offence.’ Chrysostom 
saw the uses of these varieties in his day, and has so spoken 
that the wisdom of the present has little to add. 


‘It had, indeed, been enough that one Evangelist should have 
written all, but whereas four speak all things as with one mouth, and 
that neither from the same place nor at the same time, nor having 
met and discoursed together, these things are the greatest test of 
truth. It is also a mark of truth that m some matters they seem 
to disagree. For had their agreement been complete throughout, 
adversaries might have supposed that it was by a human coliusion 
that this was brought about. Indeed, in essentials which pertain to 
direction of life, and preaching the faith, they do not differ in the 
least thing. And if in their account of miracles, one tells it in one 
way, another in another, let not this disturb you; but think that 
if one had told all, the other three! would have been a needless 
superfluity ; bad they all written different things there would have 
been no room for proof of their harmony.’* 


The conclusion of this quotation implies, though it does not 
ex; “ess, the whole philosophy of the Four-fold Biography. God 
employed four men to write it, because He saw it good; and 
higher reason we cannot ask; but when God has done it we can 
examine this work of His like any other, and admire the wisdom — 
it displays. In their own time, as we have seen, each writer 
had his special work to do; but the use of that specialty 

* Hom. in Matt, i. 2. 
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has not yet passed away. There is not a type of man, repre- 
sented and addressed by the different Evangelists, that does not 
still exist; the varieties are not accidental, but deeply rooted in 
the one but varied nature God has given. There are still many 
who, unconscious of the preference, see Jesus chiefly through 
the eyes of the first two Evangelists; many, again, who have 
made an advance, but yet find a temporary resting-place with 
Luke; while others have found Him of whom John writes, 
standing on the top of that higher mount of vision which they 
have climbed. The same man varies with his growth, but finds 
that the Gospels have grown with him. How few there are 
that do not begin with Matthew and Mark ; afterwards the breadth 
and grandeur of Luke and Paul have attracted them; and onl 
after varied exercise, and the fuller realisation of spiritual life, 
with its purifying and refining influences, have they rested in 
serene rapture on the bosom of ‘that Eternal Life which was 
‘with the Father, and was manifested unto us.’ Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, each saw the Master as he could; each carried away 
a distinct impression; and, under the guidance of the promised 
’ Spirit, embodied it in history for the instruction and salvation of 
men like themselves. One eye could not have taken in, one 
mind could not have conceived, one heart could not have felt, the 
multiformity of that wondrous character; nor have all four done. 
it, except in such manner as is best suited to our present state 
of probation and development. We have a Gospel according 
- to each, but not discordant with any; rather say that, instead of 
a simple melody, we have a high, complicated, sublime harmony. 
Tn the Jesus of Matthéw, we find the confessed Son of Ged, and 
the ascending King, into whose name all the nations are to be” 
baptized. Mark’s Son of*God is also the ‘Heir that the hus- 
‘bandmen kill,’ ‘the Stone which the builders rejected,’ the 
Sacrifice ‘anointed before to His burial.’ Luke celebrates the 
advent to humanity with lyric raptures of saints and the lofty 
chorus of angels. When we read his account of the human 
development up to manhood, we are compelled to mark in the 
growing wisdom and favour, and above all, in those words of 
mysterious import which Mary treasured in her heart, the evi- 
dence of something higher than human; and, as if his agree- 
ment with the Hebrew aspect of Matthew should be manifest, 
the truth which should be preached to all nations ‘must begin at 
‘Jerusalem.’ John speaks not of Divine dignity alone; he, too, 
uses often the ‘Son of Man,’ so characteristic of his predecessor. 
The humbleness of Christ’s earthly condition finds in no other 
Evangelist such forcible representation. ‘The words that I 
‘speak unto you I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
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‘dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.’ When He would tell His 
disciples, ‘I have power to lay down my life, and I have power 
‘to take it again, He sinks His dignity to the tone of ‘a servant, 
‘This commandment have I received of my Father. It is in 
this Evangelist we have those two sentences so apparently 
adverse, but whose higher unity faith recognises—‘1 and my 
‘Father are one,’ and ‘ My Father is greater than I.’ 

Thus these four men unconsciously, without mutual consultation, 
and without the slightest appearance of art, exhibit to us in their 
varied narratives one character ; and that a character so unlike 
the sons of men, while human, and so unlike the views enter- 
tained of the Messiah by their countrymen, that their creation 
of it would have been a miracle as great as its existence. The 
Jesus they describe is sinless, but full of vigour. He is full of 
tenderness, but His denunciations of hypocrisy are withering. He 
takes little children to His arms, and blesses them ; but with Divine 
majesty, and unyielding firmness, dismisses power, and rank, and 
wealth, though prostrate at His feet, because it is not wholly con- 
secrated. He is solitary from the very purity of His character 
and the unapproachable intimaey of His communion with the 
Father; yet he receives sinners and eats with them. He comes to 
be the reformer of a people who have sunk into hollow pro- 
. fession, yet He assumes noascetic garb. He joins not the Pharisees, 
but denounces their hypocrisy. He joins not the Essenes, but 
shows that His religion must live before men. He proclaims the 
infinite superiority of the soul to the body, yet He despised not 
the body, nor punished it with austerities. And though the whole 
aim of His teaching is to lift men above the pleasures of this 
world, and to show the unenduring fharacter of all earthly rela- 
tions, yet He mingles in the innocent festivities of a marriage- 
feast, and has His own temporal friendships. We can express the 
character of men in a word ; but no words can make His fulness 
known. He is not stern and awful like Elijah or Ezekiel, nor 
august and princely like Isaiah, nor red-eyed with weeping like 
Jeremiah. He has no idiosyncrasy. He stands apart from men, 
partly by the possession of a more complete humanity, but 
chiefly by that which He alone possessed—indwelling Deity. 

Here is the key which opens all the mystery; the key which 
cloudy mythicists, and cold rationalists, and sentimental humani- 
tarians have wanted or rejected. With it the interpreter’s 
house is opened to us; all is plain. The revelation which was 
given to those Evangelists to make was, ‘The Word was made 
‘ flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory.’ The true 
title of the picture they have limned for the eye of the world for 
all ages is, ‘The living God was manifest in the flesh” Carrying 
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this thought in our heart, we sit down with the weary traveller 
by the well of Sychar, and hear Him beg for a draught of water ; 
and we are not astonished when we hear Hin promise living water 
which springs up into everlasting life, reveal the secrets of the 
woman’s life, and declare the essential nature of Deity; for we 
know that ‘ He that sate upon the well had a throne placed above 
‘the heads of Cherubim. In His arms, who there rested Himself, 
‘ was the Sanctuary of rest and peace, where wearied souls were 
‘to lay their heads and dispose their cares, and there turn them 
‘ into joys, and to gild their thorns with glory. That holy tongue 
‘that was parched with heat, streamed forth rivulets of holy 
‘ doctrine which were to water all the world ; to tury our deserts 
‘ into Paradise.* We embark with Him on the lake of Galilee, 
after a day of beneficial but wasting labour; we see His tender 
head laid on the hard bench of the rower, His limbs relaxed, and 
His whole frame dissolved in a slumber so profound that it is not 
broken by the descent of the mountain storm, or the roar of the 
seething waters, or’even the first helpless wail of the dependent 
disciples ; but we are not struck with wonder when He stands 
upon that vessel’s deck, and says to the winds, ‘ Peace,’ and to 
waves, ‘Be still,’ and the storm-tost lake subsides into rippled calm 
around that vessel’s prow ; for we know that He who stands 
before us holds ‘ the winds in His fists, and the waters in the hollow 
‘of His hand.’ We travel in His train through the lovely central 
land of Palestine, till, dust-soiled and weary, He is about to enter 
a city whose beauty lies embosomed near a mountain’s base. 
A mourning train bears forth from its gates the only son of a 
widow. Jesus steps forth, arrests the progress of the bearers of 
the young man’s bier, and with a voice which relaxes the grim 
gripe of death, says, ‘Young man, I say unto thee, Arise’; and 
while He restores him to the twice-widowed heart, we do not 
wonder when we hear the simple people exclaim, ‘A great Pro- 
‘ phet has risen up amongst us, and God hath visited his people.’ 
We cannot wonder when the weeping friend stands by the grave 
of Lazarus, and with a word summons back to rejoicing life him 
that was four days dead. We have learned that He is ‘the 
‘ Resurrection and the Life ; that by Him were all things created 
‘that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible or invisible ; 
‘whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
‘ powers: all things were created by Him and for Him.” We 
know that He came to restore the disorder of our world; and 
when without instrument, and without invocation, we see His 
power exerted in wondrous works, we are seized with no feeling 
of surprise. They are His works, and that suffices us. When 
* Jer. Taylor's Life of Christ, part ii. sec. xii. 
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nature hushes at His command, and the yielding wave is marble 
to His tread ; when the fever owns His touch and flies, or the blind 
look up with eyes of gratitude upon His countenance of love ; or 
devils, with horrid outcry, yield reluctant to His authority ; and 
the poor relieved one sits ‘clothed, and in his right mind,’ at the 
Saviour’s feet; we see but the symbol of that which is yet to be— 
the prophecy of a glorious future for a wiser world, that has 
acquired its wisdom in hearkening to His voice and receiving His 
salvation. To our eye, no nimbus of myth surrounds His glorious 
person. There is a nimbusthere; but it is the halo of a Divine 
glory, having for its bright central nucleus God made flesh. Our 
criticism is too severe, too fundamental, too thorough to dissipate, 
by ignoring that halo; and its last act is, passing through the 
outer court of all that is merely human, and penetrating by faith 
the cloud of all that is mysterious, to reach the holiest of all, and 
prostrate before this Shechinah, to adore, in words which a sub- 
dued sceptic supplies—‘ My Lord and my God. 


Art. VI.—The Collected Works of Charles Dickens. Chapman & 
Hall. 1861. 


WHEN, at the beginning of the present century, fashionable 
lecturers charmed their lady audiences with dissertations on 
oxygen and hydrogen, illustrated by delightful experiments 
with the laughing gas, occasionally intensifying the interest by 
a few gentle shocks of the electrifying machine, or ‘a little 
‘blow-up’ of carbureted hydrogen gas—how scornfully did the 
new generation begin to look upon all fiction! Yes, stories 
and story-tellers, novels and novelists, might have done well 
enough for their stupid grandmothers—even stuff about the 
supernatural might have had a charm for the dark ages—O how 
dark !—but now, when science was about to light our lamps 
and poke our fires, even to give dim, far-off hints of carriages 
without horses, who could care about such childish reading as 
novels and romances ;—indeed children themselves ought 
to be better employed. So catechisms of chemistry were thrust 
into many an unwilling hand, people were lectured to the last 
point of endurance on some one or other of the ‘ologies,’ all the 
pleasant tales, all the wonderful stories, were flung aside, ‘A 
‘Visit to a Coal Mine’ superseded Sindbad in the nursery, and 
Aladdin’s marvellous lamp gave place to descriptions of the 
dimmer glories of gaslight. 

It is very amusing to read the confident way in which the 
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‘votaries of science,’ some fifty or sixty years ago, speak of the 
} utter extinction of fictitious literature, and how they exult in 
the thought that romance will ere long be as obsolete as the 
i Cornish dialect, and novels become a class of writing that will 
i be utterly unknown to their more intellectual grandchildren. 
| Alas! for these confident prophecies. Maria Edgeworth was 
‘ even then sending forth her pleasant tales of Irish life, and Sir 
| Walter Scott, within a few years, was to vindicate the right of 
| the historical novel to a place not merely on the drawing-room 
: table, but on the library shelf. Since that time the demand 
i for fictitious literature has been steadily increasing, and the 
supply has been quite in proportion to the demand, for Professor 
Masson, in his pleasant essays on the British Novelists, tells us, 
that while in 1820 the number of published novels was only 
twenty-six, in 1830 it had increased to 101 works, or between 
two and three hundred volumes ; making at this average annual 
rate about 3,000 novels published within only the last thirty 
years. The literature of fiction has indeed been ‘looking up’ 
since the days when its utter extinction was so confidently 
prophesied, and the writers now take their due place among 
our literary men. High among these stands Charles Dickens, a 
novelist unknown to fame when Sir Walter Scott laid down his 
pen, but who has since achieved a popularity even greater than 
his, and occupies with Thackeray the foremost rank among our 
writers of fiction. 

It was about seven or eight-and-twenty years ago, that some 
short sketches, designated, when published in their collected 
form, as ‘illustrative of everyday life and everyday people,’ 
appeared in various periodicals. These attracted much favour- 
able notice ; and many were the inquiries, for some time un- 
answered, of who this writer was, who had taken for his 
pseudonym the very unpromising name of ‘Boz. There is 
much humour in these slight sketches, much skilful minute 
painting, that Dutch painting—we do not use the word here 
depreciatingly—for which Dickens has always been remarkable ; 
but we think they merit notice chiefly as indications of a future 
writer of great power. ‘Mrs. Tibbs’ Boarding House,’ and other 
similar sketches, foreshadow the comic power of the creator of 
Mr. Pickwick, and Samuel Weller, and Mrs. Nickleby, just as 
the ‘Broker's Man,’ the pathos, and the ‘Black Veil,’ the 
powerful hold on our imagination, which in his later works 
Dickens has so often displayed. It was in the Pickwick Papers, 
however, that ‘ Boz’ successfully achieved a standing among our 
foremost comic writers, although Theodore Hook was not yet laid 
aside, and although Douglas Jerrold and Thomas Hood were in 
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the field, not dramatist or poet only, but both just then as 
writers of comic novels. We scarcely need do more than name 
these papers, so well known are they, and so wide has been 
their popularity; for who but remembers ‘Samivel’ and 
his inimitable father—that lifelike picture of a class, now as 
completely passed away as the pre-Adamite races—and kindly, 
prosing, worthy Mr. Pickwick, a character as perfect in its kind 
as Isaac Bickerstaff, or the Spectator ; and who can forget the 
action for breach of promise of marriage, or the strife of the 
rival editors, or that capital contested election, and ‘Samivel’s’ 
exploits ‘vith the woters’ ? 

When Dickens’ next tale, Oliver Twist, appeared, it was there- 
fore with no little surprise that his large circle of readers, who 
doubtless anticipated a thoroughly comic novel, found that it was 
the simple story of a workhouse boy, struggling against an adverse 
fate and abandoned associates, until, ere his boyhood is passed— 
for the story leaves him almost before the conclusion of his school- 
days—he is restored to his relations. For the scenes at the board- 
room, in the workhouse, andamong the paupers—even for that un- 
matched personage, the very photograph of beadledom, Bumble— 
the readers of the Pickwick Papers were prepared ; but the stern 
power of the scenes in Saffron Hill and Jacob’s Island, the 
force with which Fagin, Bill Sykes, Crackit, and the Artful 
Dodger were drawn, took them wholly by surprise. Nor was 
pathos wanting : the dying mother in the workhouse ; the scenes 
where poor Nancy yields to gentler and better feelings, and where 
she is so cruelly murdered, proved the wide range of Dickens’ 
talents. Scarcely ever had tale such a wide circulation; scarcely 
ever did a tale take such firm hold on the popular mind. Much of 
this was doubtless due to the merits of the story, to the newness 
—we can scarcely use the word freshness in this connection—of 
its scenes and characters. It appeared just at the time when 
even professed novel readers were beginning to weary of the 
silly, fashionable novels, when Mayfair had done duty so long 
that even Saffron Hill was welcomed as a change, and when 
silver forks had been paraded so continually that grim old 
Fagin, with his rusty toasting-fork and frying-pan, was con- 
sidered as a relief. Some portion of its astonishing popularity 
may also, we think, be fairly attributed to the subject. Oliver 
Twist appeared just when the contest between the partisans of 
the old Poor Law and the new was at fever heat ; when ‘skilly’ 
was denounced from one end of the land to the other; and when 
you could scarcely take up a daily paper without finding some 
account of unwarrantable tyranny on the part of the parochial 
authorities, and of suffering, or even death, on that of the 
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hapless paupers. Thus the tale, while it came home to the 
sympathies of the middle classes, came home to the very 
‘ business and bosoms’ of the classes beneath; while the pictures 
of the young thieves and their trainers had not only the attrac- 
tion of novelty, but led the public mind further on in the 
direction it had already taken—that of inquiring into the 
education of the lowest orders. The tale was admirably 
written, it was also remarkably well-timed ; what wonder then 
that it was so triumphantly successful ? 

What would the next tale be? Even when the title was 
advertised little could be known, for it was simply Nicholas 
Nickleby. A simple story enough. The adventures of a 
widowed mother with a high-spirited son and beautiful daughter, 
flung on the mercies—not tender—of an uncle, ‘cruel and 
‘bold, like the uncle in the old ballad, but as rich as uncles in 
stories are usually represented to be. And the young man 
becomes tutor at a Yorkshire boarding school, and then Joins a 
company of strolling players, and at length gets into a 
merchant’s counting-house ; while his sister goes to a dress- 
maker's, and then becomes lady’s companion. What more like 
everyday life than all this?’ But when was ever a picture given 
so pleasant, so truthful, as Dickens has given us in Nicholas 
Nickleby? What a fine, generous young fellow is Nicholas? 
What a gentle, affectionate girl his sister? and capital Tim 
Linkinwater, warm-hearted at threescore as the kindest young 
man ; and that most suitable of wives for him, Miss La Creevy. 
And then the old twin Cheerybles and the young nephew, and 
poor Smike, and Newman Noggs, with his touching whisper, ‘I 
‘was a gentleman once, indeed I was; and John Browdie, ihat 
hearty, impulsive Yorkshireman,—what a pleasant gallery of 
veritable portraits are these! Genuine men and women all of 
them, 

‘ Creatures not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food,’ 


but kindly, loveable people ; with whom you would like to be 
next door neighbour, and to sit down at their fireside, almost 
mistaking it for your own. 

Admirable, too, are the comic characters; the Kenwigs and 
their grand supper, and their uncle, so condescending, although 
he collects the water-rate, and knocks tremendous double knocks 
by right at everybody’s door; and Miss Snivelecci, and Mantalini 
theexquisite ; but above all, dear, inimitable Mrs. Nickleby, blun- 
dering on, with the most admirable self-satisfaction at her con- 
versational powers, about the friend ‘whose name was Rogers, 
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‘I’m sure of it, if indeed, it wasn’t Murphy, which is the only 
‘doubt I have ; or, ‘the family that used to live about a mile 
‘from us, not straight down the road, but turning sharp off to 
‘the left by the turnpike, where the Plymouth mail ran over 
‘the donkey,’ and who gave ‘such extravagant suppers, of 
‘ artificial flowers, and champagne, and variegated lamps, —who 
can ever forget Mrs. Nickleby ? The correct taste that we think 
especially distinguishes this tale, extends to the unfavourable 
characters. None are exaggerated beyond the bounds of 
probability. Repeated testimonies in courts of law have proved 
that the sordid cruelty of Squeers and his wife are by no means 
overdrawn ; nor is the grasping, cold-hearted Ralph Nickleby, 
or Gride, or Bray. ‘Even-handed justice, too, meets out a 
suitable award to each well-doer and wrong-doer, and while a 
more solemn punishment awaits the greater criminals, we cannot 
but laugh at the appropriate punishment of that fascinating 
breaker of ladies’ hearts, Mr. Mantalini, doomed to turn the 
mangle in the laundress’s kitchen, ‘ perpetually turning, like a 
‘dem’d old horse in a mill, and my life is one dem’d horrid 
‘grind, <A pleasant tale is Nicholas Nickleby ; nor when lately 
we again looked over it, were we surprised that crowds waited 
at the doors of the libraries, in readiness for the forthcoming 
monthly numbers, and that the well-worn green covers might 
be seen even in the hands of cabmen, as they sat waiting for a 
fare. A most pleasant tale is Nicholas Nickleby; we could 
almost place it on the same shelf with the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Master Humphrey's Clock was the next publication ; intended, 
as the preface informed us, as a weekly periodical, which should 
present under one general head, and not as separate and distinct 
publications, certain fictions which the author had in contem- 
plation to write. It was introduced by a short dedication to 
Rogers, remarkable for its terse gracefulness. 

‘My dear Sir,—Let me have my pleasures of memory, in 
‘connection with this book, by dedicating it to a poet, whose 
‘writings all the world knows are replete with generous and 
‘ earnest feeling; and to a man whose daily life (as all the world 
‘does not know) is one of active sympathy with the poor and 
‘humblest of his kind.’ 

The machinery of the clock does not, however, work well. 
Master Humphrey and his three companions are rather dull 
after Pickwick and his livelier friends, and we turn with more 
interest to the partie quarrée in the kitchen, with ‘Samivel’ 
telling his wonderful stories about the barber and the bears, and 
the young hairdresser and his waxen idol, and his inimitable 
father, denouncing ‘the rail’ as ‘unconstitutional, and an 
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‘ inwaser of privileges, or breathing out his anger against the 
engine, that ‘nasty, wheezing, creaking, gasping, puffing, busting 
‘monster, always out o’ breath, with a shiny green and gold 
‘ back, like an unpleasant beedle in that ’ere glass magnifier.’ 
The shorter stories which precede The Old Curiosity Shop, 
are complete failures ; for to reproduce England two or three 
hundred years ago is not in Dickens’ power; his sympathies 
with the present are too strong, his historical knowledge too 
superficial ; and it is not until he begins in good earnest his 
longer tale that our interest is awakened. 

The main incident of this tale is too far removed from every- 
day life,for us to yield a willing belief to it. A delicately nurtured 
young girl, brought up almost in solitude, setting out with her 
feeble, half-childish grandfather, literally ‘on the tramp,’ is very 
unnatural; but such is the halo of sweetness and purity cast 
around little Nell, and so skilfully are the various incidents 
arranged, that we follow her from the night of her last peaceful 
slumber in the old curiosity shop to that final sleep beneath 
the shadow of the old church, with an interest akin to what 
we feel while tracing the wanderings of ‘heavenly Una and her 
‘ milk-white lamb.’ The fear and helplessness of the old man 
are pathetically given; the wild thirst for gambling which 
haunts him like an evil spirit, has somewhat almost poetical in 
its overmastering intensity. The subordinate characters have 
much variety, but some are far too melodramatic. Quilp, as a 
domestic monster, is, unfortunately, not wholly unnatural ; but 
Quilp, bending all his energies to entrap and ruin a poor 
errand boy, merely because he called him an ugly dwarf—a 
phrase he must have heard twenty times a day in London 
streets—is impossible. Sampson Brass and his sister, too, 
cunning, grasping, willing enough to do evil for ‘a considera- 
‘tion, would have been most unlikely to have betrayed Kit, 
and so clumsily, too, merely at the bidding of a profitable 
client. We wish the story had been rid of these encumbrances ; 
for Kit, and his mother, and pretty Barbara, and Dick Swiveller, 
too, whimpering over his hard fate, and solacing himself 
with scraps of poetry and quarterns of gin, hovering on the 
very borders of vagabondism, and yet possessing a kindliness of 
heart, which shows itself so unexpectedly and yet so naturally, 
—all these, especially the last, are admirable. The still more 
subordinate characters, too, are good. Mrs. Jarley, the kind- 
hearted mistress of the wax-work-show; the comfortable 
inmates of Abel cottage; the poor schoolmaster, mourning over 
his little scholar; even ‘ the marchioness,’ that poor little drudge 
of all work ; are well drawn. In this tale Dickens first displays 
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the poetic feeling which has characterised so many of his later 
works. There were indications of this both in Oliver Twist 
and Nickleby ; but in tracing the wanderings of poor little Nell 
and her grandfather, there are descriptions of scenery that 
would only require rhythm to make them poetry indeed. A 
deep pathos, too, pervades many scenes ; and the progress of little 
Nell’s illness, and her gradual fading away, until she sinks into 
her long, last slumber, are touchingly told, and most touching is 
the conclusion. 


‘She was dead. Nosleep so beautiful and calm, so free from trace 
of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a creature fresh from the 
hand of God, and waiting for the breath of life; not one who had 
lived and suffered death. She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble 
Nell, was dead. Her little bird—a poor slight thing the pressure of 
a finger would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage, and the 
strong heart of its child-mistress was mute and motionless for ever ! 
Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings, her fatigues ? 
All gone. Sorrow was dead in her ; but peace and perfect happiness 
were born, imaged in her tranquil beauty and profound repose. And 
still her former self lay there, unaltered in this change. Yes, the 
old fireside had smiled on that sweet face ; it had passed like a dream 
through haunts of misery and care; at the door of the poor school- 
master on that summer evening, before the furnace fire, upon the cold 
wet night, at the still bedside of the dying boy, there had been the 
same mild, lovely look. So shall we know the angels in their 
majesty, after death !’ 


The succeeding tale, Barnaby Rudge, is of a more ambitious 
character, for it may be termed an historical novel; the chief 
incidents of that singular and fearful outbreak, the riots of 1780, 
being interwoven with the main narrative. The tale is one of 
murder and mystery; and the half-witted chief character, with 
his ominous raven, give a weird interest rather fitted for the 
days when witchcraft was an established belief, than for the 
matter-of-fact, well-to-do times of George III. There is power- 
ful writing here, and many of the scenes of riot are vividly 
drawn,—indeed with painful vividness,—but the characters, 
except perhaps stupid old Joe Willett, the host of the Maypole, 
are people of the present day, masquerading in their grand- 
father’s and grandmother’s dress. They wear ruffles and tye- 
wigs, sip their chocolate, talk of highwaymen and the Protestant 
interest, and ‘good King George, but we feel they do not 
belong to the times. How different the good citizens of 
Edinburgh in the ‘Heart of Midlothian; there is scant need to 
refer to their dress, or their every-day doings, for they talk 
and think like men and women of George I1.’s times. We 
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are glad that Dickens does not introduce other historical cha- 
racters, for Lord George Gordon is a thorough failure. The 
lord mayor at this terrible crisis was weak enough, and perhaps 
silly enough; but his being knocked up at the Mansion House 
at five o'clock in the morning by strangers, and standing in his 
dressing gown at the top of the stairs to wrangle with them, 
like some gentleman disturbed in his morning slumbers by the 
chimney-sweepers, is most ridiculous. Dickens must have been 
thinking of the Mayor of Garrett. 

The good people in Barnaby Rudge are very uninteresting, 
and there are very few of them, indeed, with the exception of 
the hearty good-natured locksmith, Gabriel Varden,: that we 
care to read about. The bad characters are numerous enough ; 
perhaps Sir John Chester is the best drawn, and certainly most 
true to the times. Rudge, the vagabond and murderer; Hugh, 
the Gipsy ; Tappertit, the spiteful apprentice, president of the 
secret society for the suppression of their masters, and wieldin 
the grim leg bone as sceptre in the dark cellar (what a libel on 
those who for generations rejoiced in the title of ‘the gallantest 
‘lads in London, and who boasted that they ‘never fought 
‘underhand’); and Dennis, the disgusting hangman, are four as 
revolting characters as we think any novel can furnish. The 
female characters, excepting the vixen Miggs, and wayward, 
pretty little Dolly, are insipid enough, and these two exceptions 
are unpleasing. True enough is it, that ‘the Riots of Eighty, 
as our shuddering grandmothers called them, ‘had never before 
‘been introduced into any work of fiction; but they have been 
introduced so clumsily here, and with so many anachronisms, 
that the field is still open to the genuine historical novelist. In 
the closing scenes of this story, however, where the author 
dispenses, as he mostly does, ‘even-handed justice,’ we have 
some very pleasant writing; and Master Humphrey’s parting 
address from his clock case in the chimney corner, in its gentle 
pathos, and dreamy imaginations of the past, reminds us of the 
exquisite Essays of Elia. 

Mr. Dickens’ voyage to America followed shortly after the con- 
clusion of Master Humphrey's Clock; and on his return, Martin 
Chuzzlewit appeared. This tale, as he informs us in his preface, 
was written ‘with the design of exhibiting in various aspects, 
‘the commonest of all the vices’—selfishness. Very numerous are 
the characters in this tale, and very skilfully drawn are the 
different degrees of selfishness, from Jonas Chuzzlewit, the very 
embodiment of greedy avarice, not hesitating at blackest crime, 
and Pecksniff ‘watching the tide of good fortune, never lingering 
‘far inland, unmindful of the changes of the stream, but on the 
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‘ water’s edge, over his shoes, prepared to wallow in the very mud, 
‘sothat it slid towards the quarter of his hopes,’ and old Martin 
Chuzzlewit, fancying every relation a foe, and young Martin, 
whose unconscious selfishness so swiftly fades away before the 
hearty kindness of ‘jolly Mark Tapley.’ 

Perhaps of all Dickens’ novels Martin Chuzzlewit has the 
greatest variety of strongly marked characters. Pecksniff has 
become quite a bye-word for the man of mere pretence, and 
Sairey Gamp, and her mysterious friend, Mrs. Harris, are house- 
hold words. There is a kind of homely poetry about poor Tom 
Pinch, that model of unselfishness, and his pretty sister Ruth; 
while Mark Tapley, and the comely hostess of the Blue Dragon, 
and John Westlock, and bustling little Mrs. Todgers, are as 
pleasant everyday kind of people as any we can meet with in 
fiction. Poor little Mrs. Todgers,—who can ever forget her 
commercial boarding house in that out-of-the-way place under 
the shadow of the Monument? with its sitting room ‘that 
‘commanded at a perspective of two feet, a brown wall with a 
‘black cistern on the top; and the drawing-room with its three 
little windows and window-seats, ‘and strip of glass panes 
‘giving light to the staircase, and door painted black, with two 
‘great glass eyes in its forehead, and an inquisitive green pupil 
‘mm each, And then her domestic troubles,—the boy Bailey, 
that genuine ‘London boy,’ so full of mischief and sauciness ; 
and that greatest trial with her boarders, ‘the gravy, my dears, 
‘the gravy, and the amount they expect every day at dinner!’ 
But the grand entertainment given by the gentlemen in honour 
of the two Miss Pecksniffs! the toasts, the sentiments, the 
speechifyings, and the enthusiasm with which Mrs. Todgers’ 
health is drank at the close, ‘they all find fault with her at 
‘other times; but every man feels now he could die in her 
‘defence ; who can ever forget that dinner? The progress of the 
‘ Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Com- 
‘pany,’ too, with Tidd Montague, Esq., as chairman, and David 
Crimple, Esq., as secretary, is capital; and the exposures of a 
full dozen of ‘ Disinterested Loan and Life Assurance’ Com- 
panies since, have proved how well Dickens understood their 
workings, and how little he exaggerated their outrageous 
misdeeds. 

But Martin Chuzzlewit is not wanting in scenes of powerful 
and painful interest. The two old men mournfully conversing 
about past times over the smouldering fire; the wild lamentation 
of the elder, when the sole remaining link of his boyish days— 
his friend of seventy years—lies dead before him. And then 
that midnight scene in the sick chamber: the delirious patient, 
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with his ‘here they come !—one, two, three, four, five; six,’ as 
the shadowy procession sweeps by, and the mocking reply in 
the childish rhyme of the nurse, so comfortably enjoying herself 
over the fire, ‘three, four; open the door; five, six, pick up 

‘ sticks, —if I'd gota few handy I should have the kettle biling 
‘all the sooner, might take its place as an additional scene in 
Webster’s Duchess of Malfy. We almost regret to find Sairey 
Gamp in this scene, and that scarcely less revolting one with 
old Chuffy; for in these she is the veritable pest-house nurse of 
our old dramatists, not unwilling to pluck the pillow from be- 
neath the head of the dying man, or even to use the apron 
string; but away from these two incidents, she is the very 
photograph of the drinking, gossiping, canting, ‘regular nurse,’ 
full of pretended sympathies, blundering out scraps of the stalest 
morality; but still at the most solemn times, and throughout 
the most painful scenes, always eagerly mindful of ‘the pickled 
‘salmon and the cowcumber, and never forgetting ‘the bottle on 
‘the chimbley-piece, and let me put my lips to it when I 
‘am so dispoged.’ Mould, the undertaker, and his buxom family, 
are very life-like; the daughters who ‘could idealize a player’s 
‘habit, or a court lady’s petticoat, or even an Act of Parliament; 
‘but they were not to be taken in by palls—they made them 
‘sometimes; and Betsy Prig, who ever entered hospital without 
seeing her, beard and all ? 

The scenes in America, although drawn with perhaps rather 
too caricaturing a pencil, show to great advantage beside the 
coarse and spiteful daubs in Mrs. Trollope’s American novels. 
Jefferson Brick, Mrs. Hominy, and capital Elijah Pogram, with 
his ‘boastful answer to the despot and the tyrant, that his 
‘bright home is in the settin’ sun,’ are very amusing ; and the 
swampy Eden, painted in such glowing colours to poor settlers, 
is very truthful. It is with a sad smile that we read, in 1861, 
Mr. Bevan’s boast of the foremost ‘inestimable advantage of the 
‘United States, that we began our political life at so late a period, 

‘as to escape the ages of bloodshed and cruelty through which 

‘other nations have | passed, and so had all the light of their pro- 
‘bation, and none of its darkness.’ The defeat at Bull’s Run, 
and the fearful slaughter in crossing the Potomac, give a grim 
answer to this premature assertion. On the whole, both for 
variety of character, and for life-like delineation, we should 
place Martin Chuzzlewit very high among Dickens’ novels. 

Dombey and Son is far less pleasing ; and the number of 
mournful scenes, no less than the repulsive character of many of 
the actors, leaves a feeling of gloom on the mind. The sad 
opening of the story, the unloved, neglected wife, smking into 
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death, awakens at once feelings of loathing toward the cold 
purse-proud man who gives his name to the book; and all 
along, as hope after hope is blighted, and he still stands wrapt 
in his almost unnatural self-importance, we feel he scarcely 
meets his deserts. Little Paul is very delicately drawn; the 
sickly, prematurely-thoughtful child, with his earnest imaginings 
and strange questions, seems like a study from life. Still, we 
feel it right that he should die early—that such must have 
been his lot, had he had a real existence. And how touchingly, 
how truthfully is the gradual fading away of ‘that blighted little 
‘flower’ painted. ‘The golden ripple on the wall,’ which he now 
watches day by day; the river rolling onward, throughout the 
long night, with its strange murmurs, ever rolling onward to 
meet the sea, and which he vainly strives to stop, for he feels it is 
bearing him away; and then the murmur of the waves as the 
river nears the ocean, and the sense of being lulled to rest at 
length, while his mother on the further bank stands, angel-like, 
in the light : there are few pictures in English fiction more per- 
fect than this. 

Florence, the neglected daughter, is too amiable for real life ; 
indeed, towards her brutally unnatural father she is a kind of 
filial Griseldis, proffering a love which from childhood to 
womanhood has been rejected, and which we feel could never 
have survived that long extinction. The scenes in which she 
seeks from her proud and beautiful mother-in-law that love 
which her father denied her, are, however, very natural and 
touching. Mrs. Dombey is a character of which, with a little 
modification in the story, much might have been made. Had she 
rejected a humbler lover to secure ‘the great Mr. Dombey,’ her 
distress, almost agony, at her approaching marriage might have 
been natural enough ; but poor, disengaged, and—if without love 
for Dombey, with no love for any one else—her overwrought 
feelings simply remind us of the woes of the Evelinas or 
Clementinas of some novel of ‘ Delicate Distresses,’ not the flesh 
and blood creations of Charles Dickens. Her mother, the scheming 
match-maker, is repulsive enough ; but a woman of so evidently 
weak a mind could never have ‘sold’ a daughter so proud and 
high-spirited as Edith. Besides, she is no young girl, but a 
woman, married and widowed; and with force of mind and will 
enough to silence both her husband and his confidant Carker, 
when, in that really fine scene where they so outrage her 
womanly dignity, she turns upon them like a lioness at bay. 
Surely such a woman was no lamb to be sacrificed on the altar 
of maternal interest. 


Carker, unprincipled and repulsive as he is, is not altogether 
NO. LXIX. 
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unnatural; and we feel that in his fate—dashed to pieces by the 
railway train—he but meets with his deserts. For Dombey we 
should have assigned a harsher fate; but for his wife, far more 
‘sinned against than sinning, a much gentler. We may here 
remark with what painful, but revolting accuracy, the last scenes 
of the fashionable mother’s life are drawn. The pictures of the 
poor paralytic, with shaking head and hands, mispronouncing, 
and half pronouncing her words, is a disclosure of mortal weak- 
ness, but of blameless weakness, which good taste alone should 
have forbidden. Those who have watched beside the paralytic 
patient, and listened for those broken words, well knew how 
painful it is to see, not cockneyisms, not provincialisms, not 
mere stupid blunderings, but the faltering utterances of perhaps 
dying lips, shown up for the amusement of the silly and unfeel- 
ing reader. Dickens so seldom offends against true and kindly 
feeling, that we are surprised he should have ever allowed these 
chapters to have stood. 

Among the subordinate characters, Toodle, the railway-stoker, 
and his wife, are very good ; Captain Cuttle, too, with his warm- 
hearted kindness for Walter ; and Susan Nipper, with her dis- 
interested devotion to her young mistress ; Dr. Blimber, and his 
model school, so different to that at Do-the-boys Hall, and yet 
scarcely less to be denounced, must not be overlooked ; and we 
heartily re-echo Susan’s wish, ‘ that the whole family was set to 
‘ work in a stony place to make new roads, and that Miss Blimber 
‘went in front, and had the pickaxe.’ There are some capital 
prose pictures here : the new neighbourhood that rises around 
the railway terminus ; the railway journey, too—veritable Dutch 
pictures. Still, the general effect of the story is depressing and 
unsatisfactory. 

Far more pleasant is the next, David Copperfield; that 
graphic autobiography which begins indeed at the beginning, 
and shows us the poor child from the time he causes such disa 
Se to his aunt—an excellent character is that Miss Betsy 
otwood—because he is a boy, and she had set her heart upon 
a girl, And with much simple pathos he details his earliest 
pleasure—his visit to Yarmouth ; and his earliest sorrows—his 
savage father-in-law, his harsh schoolmaster, and the death of 
his heart-broken mother, and his little brother. Nor, as he ad- 
vances in life does the interest diminish. Pegotty, and her noble 
brother, although only a Yarmouth fisherman, and Steerforth, so 
false and so fascinating, bringing such crushing sorrows upon 
that lowly household. The female characters in David Copper- 
field are numerous, and most of them well drawn. Agnes is the 
finest female character Dickens has yet given us. Miss Betsy 
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Trotwood, with her harmless eccentricities and stern uprightness ; 
Pegotty, and her long-faithful service ; and Dr. Strong’s girlish, 
gentle wife—a subordinate character, but very sweetly sketched— 
even poor little Dora, ‘the child-wife,’ although we had rather 
she had been left out, is drawn with such tender grace, that we 
feel willing to forgive her sad deficiencies in housekeeping—even 
the purchase of the whole salmon for David’s supper, and the 
oysters at dinner with no knife to open them. Dickens, in the 
story of little Nell, and again, in little Dombey, has given two 
sad and touching pictures of the young fading away, almost im- 
perceptibly, into death. In this tale he gives us the same picture 
a third time, and with even additional pathos. Who can forget 
that sad chapter, ‘ Another Retrospect. But the finest scene, 
perhaps the finest prose picture he has ever drawn, painful as it 
1s, is ‘The Tempest,’ in which both the wronged and the wrong- 
doer, noble-hearted Ham Pegotty, and guileful James Steerforth, 
lose their lives. 

Among the subordinate characters we have many almost pho- 
tographs. Micawber, and his alternately weeping and smiling 
wife; both of them always in the height of good fortune, or in 
the lowest depths of despair; both of them torments to their 
friends, and yet securing friendship by a kindliness of feeling 
and light-heartedness which bailiffs, executions, and sponging- 
houses cannot overcome. And Uriah Heep, so ‘’umble,’ and so 
malignant ; and that capital scene in the Model Prison, and the 
gullible magistrates listening with so much unction to the pro- 
fessions and exhortations of that ‘model’ pair, Heep and Litti- 
mer. The conclusion is very satisfactory; and we lay down the 
book well pleased to find Agnes the light of Copperfield’s happy 
home, and the emigrants to Australia all so prosperous and 
comfortable. 

Bleak House, the next, is a very powerful but gloomy novel; 
perhaps the most gloomy of all Dickens’ series. The opening 
description of ‘the implacable London weather, with such 
abundance of mud ‘that it would not be wonderful to meet a 
‘ megalosaurus forty feet long or so, waddling like an elephantine 
‘lizard up Holborn Hill;’ and then the picture, so vivid, of the 
‘ fog everywhere,’ enwrapping river and city, and adding deeper 
gloom even to the Court of Chancery, form an appropriate com- 
mencement to this tale of blighted hope, of suffering, and wrong, 
and of unmerited degradation and death. There are a great 
variety of characters here, and many admirably drawn. The 
wards in Chancery—spirited and impulsive Richard Carson, and 
Ada, with her unselfish girl’s love for him ; Mr. Jarndyce, too, a 
pleasant reproduction of one of the brothers Cheeryble; George, 
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the soldier ; and Buckett, the very photograph of a skilful de- 
tective. The Bagnett family, too, and ‘the old gal, colour-ser- 
‘ jeant of the Nonpareil battalion,’ as her husband proudly says ; 
that admirable sketch of the soldier’s wife, well accustomed to 
rough it, and setting out with her grey cloak and old umbrella, 
some hundreds of miles, with such hearty good-will, to fetch the 
mother to her broken-hearted son ; the mother, too, the faithful 
old housekeeper of the ancient hall, is well drawn. 

But then few tales present more repulsive characters. Tul- 
kinghorn, with his cool, unfaltering purpose to ruin the unhappy 
woman who certainly never deserved so cruel a fate. Vholes, the 
cunning Chancery lawyer ; Krook, the filthy old miser; and the 
disgusting family of the Smallweeds. Much pains have evidently 
been taken with this story, and some of the less prominent cha- 
racters are extremely well drawn. Sir Leicester Dedlock is a 
good specimen of the ‘ fine old English (Tory) gentleman’; and 
Rouncewell, the ironmaster, with all the sturdiness of a self-made 
man, forms an admirable contrast to the haughty baronet. Mrs. 
Jellyby, with her far-off sympathies with Boriobaloo Gha, and 
oblivion of every-day duties, has passed into a hqnusehold word ; 
but her character is rather overdrawn, and the blunders of ser- 
vants and mistress during the dinner are almost too extravagant 
for broad farce. Mrs. Pardiggle, the coarse-minded district visitor 
who thrusts tracts into unwilling hands, ‘as though with a con- 
‘ stable’s staff” is far more truthfully drawn. Nor can we find 
much fault with Chadband, although Dickens ought in justice, 
as he easily might, to have given us in contrast a really eloquent 
preacher; for the platitudes, the blundering use of Orientalisms, 
the roundabout explanation of ‘the terewth,’ and the ludicrous 
illustrations of the eel and the elephant, all remind us vexa- 
tiously of those amateur preachers a consider a flow of words 
the chief point, and who pour forth a washy flood of nonsense 
and call it a sermon. 

There are several passages of fine description here, and episodes 
of touching interest, especially that of the little orphan family 
in Bell Yard ; but the lurid cloud that hangs over the whole 
story, from the miserably cold foggy day that introduces it, to 
the bitter wintry night, with its long, anxious journey, that 
closes the sad narrative, leaves a feeling of painful depression on 
the mind. In its tragic element, indeed, Bleak House almost 
reminds us of the wholesale horrors of some of our old dramas. 
Almost all the characters come to a violent or untimely end. 
The poor unknown law-writer commits suicide in his squalid 
garret ; filthy, miserly Krook dies by spontaneous combustion ; 
young Richard Carson dies of a broken heart ; Tulkinghorn is 
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shot by the revengeful Frenchwoman, who is committed on 
charge of murder ; while the highest character in the story, and 
the very lowest—beautiful, haughty Lady Dedlock, and outcast 
Joe, the sweeper—are strangely united in a common fate—both 
wandering forth destitute of food and shelter, and both lying 
down to die. This sad fate of Lady Dedlock really seems to us 
revolting to every sense of justice. Wherefore, save for melo- 
dramatic effect, was her one fault, committed so long ago, so se- 
verely punished? Had she murdered her illegitimate infant in- 
stead of believing it dead and mourning its loss, she could not 
have met a more cruel retribution. The narratress of the story, 
Esther Summerson, is a most unpleasant personage, always so 
complacently noting down every passing compliment addressed 
to her, and yet so vehement in her professions of unworthiness. 
She reminds us of that very disagreeable young lady, Miss Har- 
riet Byron, in Siv Charles Grandison, only even that model 
young lady seems to have possessed a morsel more heart. On 
the whole, notwithstanding the unquestionable skill with which 
the tale is constructed, and the truthfulness of many of the cha- 
racters, Bleak House is the tale of all others in Mr. Dickens’ 
series that we would least willingly take up again. 

The next tale was of slighter character, and shorter than the 
preceding ones—Hard Times ; a strange disjointed kind of story, 
showing in the earlier chapters how an education addressed 
wholly to the head, will never produce a beneficial effect on the 
heart, but rather encourage intense selfishness. This is obvious 
enough ; but we cannot see why a travelling company of actors, 
poor and uneducated, living ‘from hand to mouth,’ should be 
able to give so much better instruction to the poor girl whose 
father is clown, that she should become the model heroine of 
the story. We are not surprised that the description of Coke 
Town and its inhabitants should have awakened so much indig- 
nation in the manufacturing districts :—‘ The whole town fry- 
‘ing in oil, there was a stifling smell of hot oil everywhere, 
‘ stokers wiping their swarthy visages, and contemplating coals,’ 
while ‘the melancholy mad elephants, with their wearisome 
‘heads went up and down, and the measured motion of their 
‘shadows on the walls was the substitute Coke Town had to 
‘ show for the shadow of rustling woods.’ Nor are the inhabit- 
ants shown up in more attractive colours. Mr. Gradgrind, a very 
monomaniac on statistics ; Bounderby, the millionaire banker, 
who pensions off his respectable mother, and boasts in every com- 
pany that he was born in a ditch! Bitzer, the mean grasping 
porter, and worthless Tom Gradgrind. One of the best characters, 
though she is far from pleasant, is Mrs. Sparsit, the reduced 
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gentlewoman, the exclusive of the country town, with proud 
humility receiving presents from the parvenw banker, and com- 
forting herself that her ‘husband was a Powler.’ The work- 
people do not awaken any great interest ; poor Stephen and his 
faithful friend who was to have been his wife, are drawn with 
sad truth ; but ‘short time,’ and a drunken profligate wife, who 
persists in tormenting him, are troubles quite as likely to occur 
to a London mechanic as to a Coke Town operative. On the 
whole, on laying down this very disjointed story, we are inclined. 
to take the poor operative’s last words as its appropriate motto, 
‘It’s a a muddle, 

Little Dorrit, the next story, cannot, we think, be considered 
equal to Dickens’ earlier tales. The young girl who gives the 
title, though a pleasant, worthy little personage, is a kind of 
a less poetical little Nell, born and bred in the Marshalsea, and 
trammelled with a very worthless father and extravagant sister, 
who she is always ready to aid, with the self-devotion of her 
sweeter prototype. In this tale, the good characters, except 
little Dorrit, awaken little interest, while the bad are so melo- 
dramatically bad, that we cannot think of them as real beings. 
The French villain, escaped from the galleys, is almost a copy 
of those awful evil-doers who used to excite such a ‘ thrilling 
‘interest’ in the readers of the old Minerva Library novels. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the risks he runs, there seems to be 
such a supernatural good fortune attending his escapes, that the 
falling down of an old house, just,as he enters it, seems to be 
the most suitable conclusion to the life of so extraordinary 
a personage. We find it difficult to imagine what class of 
character Mrs. Clennam is intended to represent. A hypocrite 
might keep the Bible constantly by her side, and quote texts 
very glibly if there were aught to be obtained by it; but the 
stern, unforgiving woman who hates her son-in-law with such 
open hatred, has no occasion to deceive any one. Wherefore, 
then, this parade of Bible reading? Surely it is not to teach us 
that the diligent reader of it will be full of ‘ envy, hatred, malice, 
‘and all uncharitableness ;’ that the only influence of the Bible, 
unlike ‘that of every other book, will be but to cherish in the 
reader's mind, thoughts and feelings the most directly opposed 
to its whole teachings ! 

Rather a longer interval elapsed before another tale appeared, 
and then that fine historical novel, as we may well call it, 
A Tale of Two Cities, came forth. In our remarks on Barnaby 
Rudge, we regretted that Mr. Dickens had ever laid his scenes 
in past times ; although no farther removed than the days of our: 
grandfathers, so many were his anachronisms and misconcep- 
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tions. In the Tule of Two Cities, however, Thackeray—even 
Sir Walter Scott—could scarcely have given a more life-like 
picture of the men of its times. Mr. Jarvis Lorry, with his 
formal gentlemanly manners, but so kind-hearted, so thoroughly 
trustworthy, with a feeling of loving reverence toward the 
banking-house, almost as though the firm were blood relations, 
and that identification of his own interests with those of ‘'Tell- 
‘son’s, which must seem strange enough to readers of the 
present day, but which is perfectly in keeping with those days 
of unbroken confidence, when the clerk, as a matter of course, 
had a life interest in the firm’s prosperity. And Jerry, the 
porter, and resurrection man, is equally true to the times ; and 
the shrewd, clever, hard-drinking barristers ;—even the spies 
belong to the earlier period, ‘when George III. was king’ 
The French characters, too, how powerfully and truthfully 
are they drawn. The guileful, cruel marquess, hesitating 
at no crime, but faultless in dress, and refined behaviour ; the 
postmaster, with his dog-like fidelity to the family he and 
his fathers have served so long, but with scarcely more notion of 
right and wrong than ‘le grand Seigneur’s’ favourite hound ; 
and the wild starving groups that cluster round the broken 
wine cask, and the listless, feeble villagers that joylessly go 
forth to their daily labour, but to find that with all the sweat 
of their brow, even the coarsest bread is denied them. 

There is much fine writing here. What a picture is this of 
Monseigneur, who wields the destinies of France, and ‘who 
‘ could swallow a great many things with ease—and was by some 
‘ few sullen minds supposed to be rapidly swallowing France’— 
but his morning chocolate, that 


‘Could not so much as get into the throat of Monseigneur without 
the aid of four strovg men, besides the cook. Yes, it took four men, 
all four ablaze with gorgeous decorations, and the chief of them 
unable to exist with fewer than two gold watches in his pocket. 
One lacquey carried the chocolate-pot into the sacred presence ; a 
second milled and frothed it with the little instrument he bore for 
that function ; a third presented the sacred napkin ; a fourth (he of 
the two gold watches) poured the chocolate out. It was impossible for 
Monseigneur to dispense with one of these attendants on the choco- 
late, and hold his high place under the admiring heavens. Deep 
would have been the blot upon his escutcheon if his chocolate had 


been ignobly waited on by only three men; he must have died of 
two.’ 


And how admirable the powdered and scented crowd that 


await in his gorgeous saloons the conclusion of Monseigneur’s 
breakfast. 
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‘Military officers destitute of military knowledge; naval officers 
with =i of a ship; civil officers without a notion of affairs ; 
brazen ecclesiastics of the worst world, worldly, with sensual eyes, 
loose tongues, and looser lives; projectors who had discovered eve 
kind of remedy for the little evils with which the state was touched, 
except the remedy of setting to work in earnest to root out a single 
sin; unbelieving philosophers who were remodelling the world with 
words, and making card Towers-of-Babel to scale the skies with, and 
unbelieving chemists who had an eye on the transmutatio”. of metals. 
aT - But the comfort was, that all the company at the grand 
hotel of Monseigneur were perfectly dressed. If the Day of Judgment 
had only been ascertained to be a dress day, everybody there would 
have been eternally correct.’ , 

One of the best constructed of Dickens’ stories is this Tale 
of Two Cities. The commencement, the poor prisoner of the 
Bastile, gradually ‘recalled to life’ by the daughter he has 
never seen, and his gradual recognition of her when he com- 
pares Lucie’s abundant golden hair with those two or three 
golden threads which he has cherished with such fondness as 
his sole remembrance of her mother, finely introduces the 
chief characters to us; and very skilfully are the fortunes of 
the prisoner and Evremond linked together throughout the 
story, keeping alive our interest in both, to the last. Very 
finely, too, is that ferocious woman, Therese Deffarge, brought 
out ; knitting on, still engaged in her mysterious work, from 
the day when she flings back the gold piece, payment for the 
death of the poor little child, into the proud noble’s carriage, 
to the time when she denounces Evremond, and demands the 
lives of his wife and child as a fitting sacrifice to her ven- 
geance. There issomewhat approaching to poetry of the highest 
order in that fierce woman, never through long years faltering 
in her deadly purpose. How awfully she looms throughout 
those scenes of bloodshed, like the avenging fury of the old Greek 
drama. And how skilfully is Sydney Carton introduced, saving 
Evremond’s life, in the first instance, almost without a purpose, 
but long years after saving it again, and then by the generous 
sacrifice of his own. We are inclined to place Sydney Carton | 
among Dickens’ finest creations. That gifted, disappointed young 
man, how sadly are his struggles painted ; his blighted hopes of 
worldly prosperity, his blighted affection, which yet leaves no 
bitterness in heart. The last scene of his life, where, having 
secured the safety of Evremond, he takes his place in the death- 
cart beside the poor little girl, sentenced no one knows why to 
the same fate, is one of the finest scenes ever painted. 

‘ Along the Paris streets the death-carts rumble, hollow and 
harsh. Six tumbrils carry the day’s wine to La Guillotine. Six 
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tumbrils roll along the streets. Change these back again to what 
they were, then, powerful enchanter, Time—and they shall be the 
carriages of absolute monarchs, the equipages of feudal nobles, 
the toilet of flaring Jezebels, the churches that are not “my Father’s 
house, but dens of thieves.” . . . The clocks are on the 
stroke of three; the tumbrils begin to discharge their loads. The 
ministers of Sainte Guillotine are robed and ready. Crash, a head 
is held up, and the knitting women who scarcely lifted up their 
eyes to look at it a moment before, when it could think and speak, 
count one. The second tumbril empties and moves away ; the third 
comes up, the supposed Evremond descends, and the seamstress is 
lifted out after him. He has not relinquished the patient hand in 
getting out, but still holds it as he promised. He gently places her 
with her back to the crashing engine, that gonstantly whirrs and falls, 
and she looks into his face and thanks him. “ But for you, dear 
stranger, I should not be so composed, for I am naturally a poor 
little thing, faint of heart, nor should I have been able to raise m 

thoughts to Him who was put to death that we might have hope 
and comfort here to-day; I think you were sent to me by heaven.” “Or 
you to me,” says Sydney Carton. ‘“‘ Keep your eyes on me, dear child, 
and mind no other object.” “I mind nothing whileI hold your hand ; 
I shall mind nothing when I let go, if they are rapid.” “They will 
be rapid, fear not.” The two stand in the fast thinning throng of 
victims, but they speak as if they were alone. Eye to eye, voice to 


. voice, hand to hand, heart to heart, these two children of the universal 


mother, else so wide apart and differing, have come here together on 
thé,dark highway, to repair home together! “ Generous stranger, 
will you let me ask you one last question ? I am very ignorant, and 
it troubles me, I have a cousin whom I love very dearly. Poverty 
parted us, and she*knows nothing of my fate. Now if the Republic 
really does good to the poor, and they come to be less hungry, she 
may live a long time.” “ What then, my gentle sister?” “Do you 
think— ?” and the uncomplaining eyes in which there is so much 
endurance, fill with tears, and the lips part a little more and tremble, 
“that it will seem long to me while 1 wait for her in that better 
land, where I trust both you and I will be mercifully sheltered ?” 
“Tt cannot be, my child; there is no time there, and no trouble.” 
“You comfort me so much; I am so ignorant. Am I to kiss you 
now ?” “ Yes.” She kisses him ; he kisses her; they solemnly bless 
each other. 


‘The spare hand does not tremble; nothing worse than a sweet, | 


bright constancy is in that patient face. She goes next before him, 
and the knitting-women count twenty-two. “Iam the resurrection 
and the life,” saith the Lord!“ he that believeth in Me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me, 
shall never die.” The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of 
many faces, the pressing on of many footsteps, in the outskirts of the 
crowd—so that it swells forward like one great head of water—all 
flashes away ! Twenty-three.’ 
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The last tale, read by so many thousands during its appear- 
ance in All the Year Round, and still so eagerly sought for that 
a fifth edition is even now advertised—Great Expectutions—may 
fairly rank among Dickens’ most powerful works. We should 
have been well pleased had the story been less sombre in cha- 
racter, and some of the incidents less unnatural; but to its 
great merit in delineation of character, and its careful construc- 
tion, we willingly bear testimony. The hero, to whom we wish 
a better name than Pip had been given, is most naturally drawn ; 
and the story of his boyhood may well stand beside David 
Copperfield’s. The convict, with whose fortunes he becomes so 
mysteriously linked, will rank high in Mr. Dickens’ gallery of 
rortraits. There is nothing melodramatic about him; he is the 
tierce, ignorant outcast, accustomed to find every man’s hand 
against him, and for that very reason more likely to remember 
with gratitude the little boy who came out over the marshes 
that cold, misty Christmas morning, to bring the food for which 
he was starving, and the file without which he could not escape. 
Even the great fortune which he makes, and which he lavishes 
with such reckless generosity on his young benefactor, is not an 
unnatural incident, when we remember the well-authenticated 
tales told of convicts some forty or fifty years ago. And then, 
when the returned convict makes his startling appearance at 
Pip’s elegant chambers, and slowly finds out that there can be 
little real sympathy between them, we almost pity the poor lifer 
who has incurred so terrible a risk, only to find that in making his 
boy ‘ a gentleman’ he has placed an insurmountable bar between 
them. The progress of the story here is very admirable. Pip, 
gradually awakening to the sense of what he owes the poor out- 
cast—although until then believing his good fortune to have 
arisen from a very different source ; and then, while determi- 
nately refusing to receive his gifts, striving so devotedly to effect 
his escape ; and all the incidents of that escape too—the delays, 
the obstacles, the unforeseen disappointments, how admirably are 
they drawn—and the last scenes, where the convict sinks into 
death, with Pip keeping gentle watch by his side ; invest the 
poor hunted outcast with a lasting interest. 

Far less natural is the character of disappointed, half-crazed 
Miss Havisham. That under the shock of a sudden disappoint- 
ment, the room where the bridal-feast was laid should have 
been shut up, is a fact that has really occurred ; but a woman 
never seeing the light of day for twenty years is too extravagant 
for any one but a complete lunatic ; while her constant wearing, 
through the same long period, the white satin dress, and the 

bridal veil, is an obvious impossibility ; two or three years con- 
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stant wear would reduce both lace and satin to the veriest rags. 
We wish the story could have been managed without the inter- 
vention of either Miss Havisham or Estella, or that their cha- 
racters had been softened. Both are most unpleasing ; the latter 
especially, cold and cruel through mere waywardness. Indeed, 
the child of convicts, and the adopted daughter of so implacable 
a woman, we greatly doubt if the mere discipline of a brutal 
husband for some five or six years could have availed to tame 
Estella sufficiently to make her a suitable wife for Pip. After 
his disappointments and strivings, we think he deserved a better 
fate. But then what an admirable character is Joe Gargery, the 
blacksmith—one of the finest Dickens has ever drawn, although 
one of the most amusing—making such extravagant blunders in 
words, but never in deeds; so simple, truthful, upright; the very 
husband for poor Biddy, simple, upright, kind-hearted as he. 
Jaggers, the Old Bailey lawyer, looks like a portrait, but a very 
repulsive one. Wemmick, his clerk, is scarcely natural,—rural- 
ising at his ‘ castle’ at Walworth, and tending his aged father 
with such affectionate care, and yet the adviser of thieves and 
murderers during all his working hours; the contrast is too 
great. On the whole, Great Expectations is a most powerful 
story; and though we could have wished for a little more sun- 
shine, still the marvellous force with which the darker scenes 
are painted place it very high among Dickens’ works. 

In closing this cursory review of Dickens’ productions, it 
would be unjust not to make a passing reference to his Christ- 
mas books. In all these, except The Buttle of Life, he 
has availed himself of supernatural agency, and, with the 
single exception of the first, the Christmas Carol, we cannot 
but consider them failures. Dickens has dealt too much with 
‘real live’ men and women to manage ghosts and fairies; and 
even the agency of dreams, employed with pleasant effect in the 
Christmas Curol, proves but clumsy machinery in The Chimes. 
The only tale free from supernatural machinery, The Battle of Life, 
is open to graver objections ; for the young lady who flees from 
her lover and her home, because she has discovered her sister’s 
attachment to him, not only does a silly thing, but a gross 
injustice ; for she makes three persons, her father, her lover, and 
herself, unhappy, merely for the chance of benefiting her sister. 

In looking over the whole series, we consider Mr. Dickens 
merits much praise for the tone of healthful morality that per- 
vades all his tales) We have no mawkish striving after 
something which seems to be considered as duty, merely because 
it is difficult, and involves painful self-sacrifice; that prevailing 
fault of the French moral tale, and which has spoilt so many of 
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those questionable circumstances where the line between right 
and wrong is nearly obliterated, a more serious fault, and 
which has greatly injured some of our recent novels. But:his 
men and women act, in most instances, as men and women of 
upright intentions and kind hearts would do. Indeed, we think 
Dickens has done much good by the many pictures of genial, 
loveable characters he has brought before us. From Mr. 
Brownlow and Mrs. Maylie in Oliver Twist, to Joe Gargery and 
Biddy in his last, what a gallery of kind-hearted people we 
have. Even his bad characters are often relieved by a touch of 
kindly feeling, which, although in some instances extravagant, 
is in others, as in the poor hunted convict Provis, very natural. 
In most instances, too, a fair measure of justice is meted out. 
The good are rewarded and the bad are punished ; for, after all, 
tales meddling with the vexed question of wickedness triumphant 
and virtue trampled under foot, from the days of that most 
ghastly of novels, Caleb Williams, to the latest abominations of 
Sue and Soulier, have never, as we have found, done good, while 
their mischief in awakening querulous and _ hostile thoughts 
against an overruling Providence, has been great indeed. The 
sober way in which Dickens rewards his good characters, too, is 
worthy of notice. No pot of gold is found, no lottery ticket turns 
up with a twenty thousand pound prize, no forgotten uncle returns 
from the East with wealth enough to purchase a whole county ; but 
the young man rises by every-day agencies to a pleasant compe- 
tency, if not to actual wealth. Indeed, domestic happiness and 
a competency is more frequently bestowed by Dickens on his 
heroes and heroines than a large fortune. The good boy with 
his gold repeater, riding in his coach and six, of the old gilt- 
covered story-books, is not his measure of reward. 

Probably a reason may be found for his more moderate rewards 
to well-doing in the strong dislike Dickens has always felt 
toward the whole school of ‘fashionable novels.” This dislike 
has, we think, been the cause of the obvious injustice with 
which he treats the higher classes, especially if allied to the 
nobility. He has certainly given us very few specimens, but all 
of them are unpleasing, if not actually repulsive ; while, as 
though to point his meaning more forcibly, the lower classes are 
represented, unless convicts or trampers, as almost faultless. The 
silliest men in Dickens’ novels are allied to the nobility; Lord 
Verisopht, cousin Feenix, and Sir Leicester Dedlock’s lisping, 
lounging relation. The Honourable Olivia Dedlock, too, never 
opens her lips but to talk nonsense ; nor does the Honourable 
Mrs. Skewton, save when she is maneuvering to marry her 


our own. Nor does Mr. Dickens ever place his characters in 
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daughter. But why should the only scheming mother in the 
whole series belong to the aristocracy ? We think we could find 
- plenty of widows of small tradesmen equally willing to do the 

same. Margate and Gravesend can be resorted to for the same 
laudable purpose as Leamington; and a trip to Pegwell Bay, and 
shrimps and bread and butter, prove as efficacious as the excur- 
. sion to Kenilworth and the vecherché dinner. Very different is 

the picture when Dickens paints any of the lower classes. An 
idle, extravagant workman; a drunken, brutal mechanic; even a 
lounging, indolent one, looking to his wife to work for him; 
plentiful as all these are in every-day life, are never to be found 
in his pages. Indeed, his scenes in the bye-streets and 
alleys of London seem to bring before us a kind of cockney 
Arcadia. We have not, it is true, the flowers and the lambkins; 
but we have men and women as little like the men and women 
of their class, as little fitted for the harsh wear-and-tear of work- 
a-day life, as the Damons in pea-green coats, and the Chloes in 
gold brocade, who simpered on our great-grandmother’s chim- 
ney-pieces. The little ticket-porter, with his lowly thoughts of 
himself, the newsvendor and his sentimental wife, the family in 
the ‘happy cottage’ in Little Dorrit, and many more will occur 
to the reader, all of them personages of whom we may ask of 
philanthropist, policeman, or city missionary, if the like were 
ever seen. This is much to be regretted; not only because it 
seriously interferes with the general truthfulness of his painting, 
but because it tends to place Dickens in the estimation of the 
lower orders on the same level as the vulgar radical novelists, 
the Smiths and the Reynoldses, of the penny newspapers. To 
this we may certainly attribute much of his popularity among 
the masses; but it is a popularity beneath the notice of so gifted 
a writer. 

Without any wish to underrate his undoubted talents, we 
may remark that Dickens, in his range of characters, keeps 
closely to those of every-day life. But even within this range, 
we were surprised to find in cursorily adverting to them, how 
many classes are unrepresented. Of the legal profession he 
has given us very numerous specimens—whether favourable, it 
is for the gentlemen of the law to say ; but while Mr. Antony 
Trollope has given us a whole menagerie of parsons, we can- 
not remember that a single clergyman or minister (for Stiggins 
and Chadband can never be considered as such) is ever intro- 
duced. The medical profession, too, is scarcely represented, 
except by poor little Mr. Chillip. One class of character, with 
whom we should have thought Dickens’ sympathies would have 
been strong—the aspiring, toiling, struggling man of letters, 
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never appears in his tales. How touchingly would Charles Kingsley 
have traced David Copperfield’s onward career as a writer ; his 
aspirations, his hopes, his fears, when, like Alton Locke, he 
first ‘saw himself in print’; and what admirable scenes would 
Thackeray have given us of publishers, and editors, and printers, 
—of reviewers, too. There were fine materials for an art novel, 
in the underplot, as we may call it, in Martin Chuzzlewitt, of 
Pecksniff, the representative of artistic sham and pretence, and 
simple-minded, admiring Tom Pinch, looking up with such 
loving reverence to his ‘worthless teacher. How finely might 
the pupil, as a gifted artist, have been brought out ; his rever- 
ence for the wonderful Pecksniff, slowly giving way as the light 
of his dawning genius grows stronger, and shows him what a 
mere thing of shams his idol really is. The gifted young man, 
too, setting out on his career of public life ; the character which 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has so often brought with great effect before 
us, we never meet with here. Thus it is on the exhibition of 
every-day life and every-day character that the interest of 
Dickens’ tales mainly depends ; and hence is supplied another 
reason for his wide popularity. 

Dealing with every-day life, and with the middle and lower 
classes, the absence of the religious element is a serious dis- 
advantage to Dickens’ novels. Even the historical novel, with 
its more extensive range of incident, is improved by it; but far 
more is it necessary to deepen the interest of the domestic novel. 
How could we afford to lose Jeannie Deans, and her worthy 
father, and Reuben Butler? Who does not feel that just in 
proportion as they were less religious, in the same proportion 
would the interest of that fine tale decrease? What gives the 
chief interest to Kingsley’s Two Years Ago? Is it not the 
steadfast simple piety of Grace? What adds the crowning 
beauty to Adam Bede? Is it not that sweet character, the girl- 
preacher, Dinah Morris, that loveliest creation of recent fiction ? 

Now in how many instances this ignoring of the religious 
element has weakened Dickens’ scenes, he is probably little 
aware. We use the word ignore, advisedly ; for we are bound 
in justice to say that, compared with such writers as Theodore 
Hook and Mrs. Trollope, Dickens appears very favourably ; his 
fault is that of omission rather, theirs of positive hostility. Even 
that most disgusting of characters, Stiggins, might have passed, 
had but other more respectable characters, professing reli- 
gion, been also introduced ; while Chadband, we should bear in 
mind, is represented as a mere weak-minded speechifier, rather 
than a hypocrite. Dickens’ female religious characters, Mrs. 
Clennam, Mrs. Chadband, and Esther’s Aunt, are of a very 
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strange type; they seem to be the production of some night- 
mare dream ; Mrs. Varden is less unnatural, though disagreeable 
enough; still there is nothing in his pictures even of these that 
exhibits the deep-rooted malignity of the other two just-men- 
tioned writers. 

The chief fault of these tales is that, yielding himself up to 
the spell of a dreamy optimism, Dickens is content to ignore 
the evils he cannot account for. Solemnity therefore seems 
almost grimness to him; and he sternly rebukes the ‘men of 
‘ gloom,’ who, he tells us, ‘ paint the face of Infinite Benevolence 
‘ with an eternal frown,’ and bids them look up at the blue sky, 
and the sunshine, as though the heavens were always unclouded, 
and tempests and lightnings unknown. There is far too much 
of this in Dickens’ earlier works ; but in his later we more seldom 
meet with it. In his two latest and finest tales, indeed, we have 
been much gratified to find a marked improvement. We can- 
not call to mind a single allusion which could pain a pious mind 
in the Tule of Two Cities ; while the solemn but inspiring text, 
so often repeated by Sydney Carton, as he goes on his death- 
devoted mission, gives actually a religious character to those 
fine closing scenes. In Great Expectations the same careful 
abstinence from irreligious allusion is evident; and, judging from 
both, we trust we may ere long find one of our most gifted 
and influential writers as eminent for the religious tendency 
of his writings, as for their moral effect. 


Arr. VII.—(1.) Returns for the Year ending 31st December, 1859. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. 1861. 

(2.) Half-yearly Reports of London and North-Western, Great 
Western, Great Northern, and Midland Railways. Submitted 
to Proprietors. 1861. 


(8.) Bradshaw’s General Railway and Steam Navigation Guide. 
December, 1861. 


A SHORT time since one of our judges intimated that a certain 
witness, who had been detected in the act of studying Bradshaw for 
twenty minutes at a time, was disqualified for giving evidence, and 
a fit subject for a commission de lunatico inquirendo. We are 
so unfortunate as to differ from the learned gentleman. We are 
even ready to agree with a facetious friend who asserts that, in 
the category of accomplishments set forth in the prospectuses of 
our schools a place might be advantageously assigned to ‘the 
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‘use of the globes and Bradshaw. At any rate, if not strictly 
an elegant art, and if not quite so exacting a mental discipline as 
algebra, it would be a great acquisition of useful knowledge 
to render less inscrutable the quarter of a million of dates, 
blanks, and hieroglyphics that stud the pages of that volume, 
and thus to enable Paterfamilias more readily to ascertain the 
quickest and cheapest routes between, we will say, Norwich and 
Shrewsbury, Penzance and Dundee, or Yapton and Bell Busk. 

It seems but the other day since our colossal railway system 
was in its infancy. In strictness, it may be said to have had a 
long childhood, and then almost overleaping youth, to have risen 
rapidly to maturity. The Liverpool and Manchestek line was not 
opened till 1830; but as early as 1813 Sir Richard Phillips had 
watched a horse-railway near Croydon, the trace of which may 
still be detected by the Brighton Railway traveller on the hill 
side to the south of the town. 


‘I found delight, said Sir Richard, ‘in witnessing, at Wandsworth, 
the economy of horse-labour on the iron railway. Yet a heavy sigh 
escaped me, as I thought of the inconceivable millions of money 
which had been spent about Malta; four or five of which might 
have been the means of extending double lines of iron railway from 
London to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Holyhead, Milford, Falmouth, 
Yarmouth, Dover, and Portsmouth. A reward of a single thousand 
would have supplied coaches and other vehicles, of various degrees 
of speed, with the best tackle for readily turning out ; and we might 
ere this have witnessed our mail-coaches running at the rate of ten 
miles an hour drawn by a single horse, or impelled fifteen miles an 
hour by Blenkinsop’s steam-engine. Such would have been a legiti- 
mate motive for overstepping the income of a nation; and the com- 
pletion of so great and useful a work would have afforded rational 
ground for public triumph in general jubilee.’ 


In 1814 Stephenson’s ‘ Puffing Billy,’ as it was called, began 
to run on the Killingworth Railway ; the humble precursor of a 
mighty race who, with ribs of iron, and bowels of brass and fire, 
and breath of steam, were destined to revolutionise the com- 
mercial and social relations of many a land. But when the skill 
of engineers had at length overcome the scientific difficulties 
in the establishment of railways, a new host of enemies had to 
be encountered. So intense was the prejudice against their 
introduction that town and country joined against the invasion. 
Landlords appealed to their tenants, and servants and labourers 
armed themselves with pitchforks and guns to repel the in- 
vading surveyors. Mr. George Stephenson was threatened with 
the perils of a horse-pond. Prophets predicted that the bubble 


of railway travelling would soon burst. Adverse petitions were 
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prepared for presentation to Parliament; public subscriptions 
were opened to give effect to the opposition. Newspaper 
editors and pamphleteers ridiculed the delusiveness of the pro- 
ject. Householders were assured that their homes would be 
hourly in danger of being burned to the ground. The Duke 
of Cleveland opposed the Stockton and Darlington line because 
it would pass near one of his fox covers. Farmers declared that 
neither would hens lay, nor cows graze, and that game would 
fall dead to the ground if they attempted to fly over the poisoned 
breath exhaled by the engines. Poets indignantly demanded— 


‘Is there no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault ?’ 


Politicians declared that the railway system was ‘a monopoly 
‘the most secure, the most lasting, the most injurious that can 
‘be conceived to the public good; and that directors were ‘ in- 
‘duced by no motive to action but their own selfishness, swayed 
‘by every gust of prejudice and passion, and too often as pro- 
‘foundly ignorant of even their own real interest, as they are 
‘exclusively devoted to its advancement.’ Medical men asserted 
_that the gloom and damp of tunnels, and the deafening peal, 
the clanking chains, and the dismal glare of the locomotives 
would be disastrous alike to body and mind. An eminent par- 
liamentary lawyer affirmed that it would be an impossibility to start 
a locomotive in a gale of wind, ‘either by poking the fire, or keep- 
‘ing up the pressure of steam till the boiler is ready to burst.’ 
A well-known engineer deprecated ‘the ridiculous expectations, 
‘or rather professions, of the enthusiastic speculator, that we 
‘shall see engines travelling at the rate of twelve, sixteen, 
‘eighteen, or twenty miles an hour. Nothing could do more 
‘harm towards their general adoption and improvement than 
‘the fpromulgation of such nonsense” And The Quarterly 
Review exclaimed :—‘ What can be more palpably absurd and 
‘ridiculous than the prospect held out of locomotives travelling 
‘twice as fast ‘as stage-coaches! We should as soon expect the 
‘people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off upon 
‘one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets as trust ourselves to the 
‘mercy of such a machine going at such a rate,’ 

A few short years, and all was changed. Opposition was 
silenced, perseverance was rewarded, and the highest hopes of 
the most sanguine friends of railways were more than realised; 
and though a network of lines has now spread over the land, 
new ones are constantly being projected; and the influences they 
exercise, the capital they absorb, the authority they exert, and 
the army they employ, are ever increasing. Six years ago, 
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£286,000,000 had been devoted to railway construction; and 
each succeeding year has added some £10,000,000 to that 
amount. No less than £200,000,000 have been expended by 
some twelve companies; their lines radiate in all directions 
over the land, and their managers exercise the powers of a gigantic 
monopoly over trade, commerce, and social life. So vast an 
agency may well deserve the attention of all thoughtful men ; 
and the recent publication of the half-yearly reports of the 
different railway companies, and the more recent issue of the 
report of the Board of Trade, furnish us with some interesting 
data to which we may now advert. 

In illustration of the colossal nature of these undertakings we 
may refer to the London and North-Western Railway. At one 
time it consisted of only the London and Birmingham, Grand 
Junction, and Manchester and Liverpool lines; but now, with 
its tributaries, it extends from London to Carlisle, and from 
Peterborough and Leeds in the east, to Holyhead in the west. 
Its Board rules over more than 1,000 miles of railway, and 
marshals an army of nearly 20,000 servants. On its construction 
more than £36,000,000 have been expended. Some of its items 
of revenue for the half-year ending June 30th, 1861, were as 
follows :— 


Passengers . . .... . £825,405 
Parcels . . gh 71,670 
Horses, carriages, and dogs 24,286 
Merchandise and minerals . . 1,196,396 


besides dividends received from various lines with which the 
North-Western has working and other agreements. With other 
items, and some deductions, there is a total of gross receipts for 
the half-year of £2,179,494, or nearly £84,000 a-week, or 
£12,000 a-day, or £500 every hour, both day and night. The 
law expenses of this company amount to something like £1,000 
a-week. Its return of working stock is as follows :— 


Locomotive —_ (passenger and goods). . . 926 
Coaching— 
First-class, mails, and composite vin toe 779 
Third-class_. 476 
Travelling Post Offices and Post Office tenders. 48 
Horse-boxes . . . . 338 
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Guards’ break, and parcel-vans 335 
Merchandise— 


The new state carriage cost £3,000 ; and in order to be prepared 
for the increased traffic of the International Exhibition next 
year, the company has ordered £100,000 worth of new engines 
and carriages. 

Of course it could not be reasonably expected that, with the 
extension of the line over less populous and wealthy districts, 
the original value of shares and dividends could be maintained. 
The traffic on a cross-country road cannot be equal to that of 
a turnpike, and the shares cf the London and North-Western 
have fallen as the area of the railway increased, from £240 per 
£100 share, to 92 or 93, and the dividend has receded from 10 
per cent. to 33. The present depression is, however, partially 
the result of special causes. 

Turning from the London and North-Western line to the 
railways of the United Kingdom generally, we find that down 
to the close of 1860 there had been raised for railway construc- 
tion no less than £348,130,127. Of this amount 


£190,791,067 was in ordinary shares, 
67,873,840 in preference shares, 
7,576,874 in debenture stock, 
81,888,546 in loans. 


It is, however, easier to write these figures than to realise their 


. vast meaning. The total is nearly half the amount of the 


National Debt. It is nearly five times the amount of the annual 
rent-roll of all the real property in Great Britain. 

Other statistics of railway construction are on the same colossal 
scale. From the Parliamentary Returns recently issued, it appears 
that the length of double line opened in Great Britain at the 
close of 1860 was 6,690 miles; of single line, 3,743; total, 
10,433. This gives altogether some 17,000 miles of railway ; 
and to this must be added one-third more for sidings, bringing 
up the total to more than 22,000 miles of line actually in opera- 
tion. All this has been the work of thirty years, and makes an 
average of 733 miles a year. But before these rails could be 
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laid an enormous amount of work must be completed. Six 
years ago Mr. Robert Stephenson stated, that there were then 
nearly 70 miles of railway tunnels, 25,000 bridges, besides 
numerous viaducts, one of which, at London, extended for nearly 
eleven miles. The earthworks alone average 70,000 cubic yards 
a mile, which Mr. Stephenson estimated would amount to 
550,000,000 cubic yards; and which, reared in the form of a 
pyramid, would dwarf St. Paul’s cathedral into the merest pigmy, 
since it would be half a mile in diameter, and a mile and a-half 
in height—a mountain of earth which would scarcely find room 
for its base in St. James’s Park, between the Horse Guards and 
Buckingham Palace. And since this computation was made the 
amount of railway constructed has been increased more than a 
third. 

We have seen that there are some 22,000 miles of single line in 
existence, or 44,000 miles of single rail. These rails would require 
no less than 2,765,500 tons of iron; would rest on 60,000,000 iron 
chairs, weighing some 900,000 tons; and would consume more 
than 3,660,000 tons of iron for the permanent way. Nor is this 
all. There is a constant waste of iron by wear and tear, oxida- 
tion, and loss in re-manufacture, which must be supplied. It has 
been ascertained that in passing over sixty miles an engine 
abrades from the rails 2°2 pounds, each empty carriage or wagon 
four ounces and a-half, and each ton of load an ounce and a-half; 
that ordinary rails will be worn out by the transit of some 
360,000 trains ; and that they would be serviceable, for instance, 
on the London and North-Western line for twenty years. The 
total wear from all causes may be estimated at about half-a- 
pound a yard annually; it requires about 24,000 tons to be 
every year replaced, and 240,000 every year to be rolled again. 
Other parts of the ‘permanent’ way are, of course, equally 
perishable. The rails are supported by some 30,000,000 timber 
sleepers, which must be renewed at the rate of more than 
2,400,000 a-year; to provide which 360,000 trees must be 
felled, each yielding six sleepers, and occupying 6,000 acres of 
land on which to grow. 

But when the line is completed, the rolling stock has te be 
supplied ; and the 10,433 miles of railway opened at the close of 
1860, had no fewer than 5,801 locomotives, or more than one for 
every two miles of line. We need scarcely remark that these 


are expensive structures; the first engine, costing £550, of . 


five or six tons’ weight, and running on four wheels, has been 
gradually superseded by locomotives of splendid power, some of 
which cost £3,000 each, can draw thirty passenger carriages, 
,Weighing five tons and a-half each, at thirty miles an hour, or 
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five hundred tons of goods at twenty miles an hour. Thus, the 
larger engines on the Great Western, of which the ‘Lord of 
‘the Isles’ may be regarded as the type, can take a passenger 
train of a hundred and twenty tons at an average speed of sixty 
miles an hour; its evaporation is equal to 1,000 horse-power, 
and its weight is thirty-five tons. The ‘Liverpool,’ belonging to 
the North-Western, gives an evaporation, when at full work, 
equal to 1,140 horse-power. Before starting, such an engine is 
supplied with a ton of coals and from 1,000 to 1,500 gallons of 
water for the journey. Every engine consists of no fewer than 
5,416 parts, and must ‘be put together as carefully as a watch,’ 
since the failure of a screw, or the bending of a rod, may bring 
destruction, not only upon the beautiful and costly mechanism, 
but on the property and lives of the passengers. 


The momentum of a train at a high velocity is immense. To 


accomplish a speed of seventy miles an hour, a space has to be 
traversed of about 105 feet per second ; that is to say, thirty-five 
yards must be passed between the tickings of the clock. If two 
trains crossed one another, each at this rate, and one of them 
be seventy yards long, it would flash by the other in a single 
second, Now, as the flight of a cannon-ball, with a range of 
6,700 feet, occupies a quarter of a minute, which is at the rate of 
five miles a minute, or 300 miles an hour, it follows that a 
railway train moving at fifty miles an hour has one-sixth the 
velocity of a cannon-ball. But the ball weighs, perhaps, only 
thirty-two pounds, while the engine and train weigh probabl 
100 tons ; so that the momentum of the train would equal that of 
an iron ball, weighing twenty tons, fired from a piece of artillery! 
If an engine could walk through the fourteen-inch wall of 
the Camden engine-house, without having a dozen yards on 
which to get up its speed; if in an ordinary accident happening 
to a luggage-train near Loughborough, the wagons mounted one 
upon another, till the uppermost was forty feet above the rails ; 
what is the momentum of an express-train, as it rushes at full 
speed through a roadside station, it is almost impossible to 
realise ; and what would be its destructive power, if it were 
to dash unrestrained upon some interposing body, it is fearful 
to imagine ! 

The ordinary cost of a narrow-gauge engine, with a cylinder of 
sixteen inches diameter, is rather more than £2,000 ; and of an 
eighteen inch, £2,500. If we take the average to be £2,200 
each, then the outlay on 5,801 engines is more than £12,700,000 ; 
while if they were formed into a train, it would reach from London 
to Brighton, a distance of fifty-one miles. Every minute of 
time throughout the year four or five tons of fuel are flashing 
- some twenty or five-and-twenty tons of water into steam, and 
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are thus supplying the motive energy of these legions of iron 
steeds. Mr. Robert Stephenson remarks that the water thus 
turned into steam would furnish an adequate supply each day to 
the entire population of Liverpool, and the fuel employed is 
almost equal to the amount of coal exported four years ago 
from Great Britain to foreign countries, and more than half 
the whole consumption of the metropolis. Some economy has, 
however, lately been introduced by the general burning of coal 
instead of coke—the locomotives being, by courtesy, supposed to 
be furnished with smoke-consuming furnaces. 

Besides engines, there are also 15,076 passenger-carriages, 
and 180,574 wagons for goods traffic. A first-class carriage 
costs some £380; a second-class, £260; other passenger- 
carriages, about £100; horse-boxes, about £150. If we average 
passengers and goods’ vehicles at £100 each, their cost amounts 
to nearly £20,000,000. Ifa train were made of the passenger- 
catriages on our various railroads, it would extend from London 
to Huntingdon or Oxford; if of goods-wagons, it would reach 
from London beyond Perth; while a train made of engines, 
carriages, and goods-trucks would occupy the whole down- 
line from Brighton to Aberdeen, more than 600 miles. Up- 
wards of 10,000 trains run every day; which is an average of 
more than seven starting every minute of the four-and-twenty 
hours. Altogether nearly 4,000,000 trains ran in the course of 
last year. Compared with the year previous, the passengers 
were more numerous by nearly 14,000,000, the minerals 
by 8,600,000 tons, the distance travelled by trains by 
nearly 9,000,000 miles, and 431 miles of additional railway 
were opened. The number of passengers conveyed were as 
follows :— 


20,625,851 first-class 
49,041,814 second-class 
93,768,013 third-class and parliamentary 


163,435,678 total. 


Besides these, nearly 50,000 holders of season and _periodi- 
cal tickets made very numerous journeys; a large pro- 
portion, doubtless, travelling twice almost every day in the 
week. These totals. will show that an average of some six 
journeys in the year have been made by every individual in 
the kingdom. The trains, passengers, and goods travelled more 
than 100,000,000 miles, which is further than 4,000 times round 
the world; and to accomplish which more than three miles 
of railway must be covered by trains during every second of 
time throughout the year. More than 260,000 excursions were 
made by horses, and 350,000 by dogs; and for the latter some 
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£20,000 was received. Twelve millions of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs made railway journeys, and 90,000,000 tons of mer- 
chandise and minerals were conveyed; of this amount, the 
minerals were double the quantity of general merchandise, 
and they were carried at about a quarter of the cost. The total 
receipts were 
£3,170,935 for first-class passengers 
3,944,713 for second-class 
4,162,487 for third-class and parliamentary 
272,807 for holders of season and periodical tickets 
£11,550,942 
1,008,892 for excess luggage, parcels, carriages, horses, dogs, &e. 
525,922 for mails 
£13,085,756 total for passengers. 


From this statement it will be seen that though third-class 
passengers ride in carriages ingeniously contrived to be uncom- 
fortable, and in trains studiously arranged to start at inconvenient 
hours, and to travel slowly, they are the most important of the 
patrons of railways, whether we regard their numbers or their 
payment. Thus Parliament has compelled the companies to 
adopt « measure by which their own interests are advanced, and 
some accommodation—if such a term may be employed—is pro- 
vided for the poorer classes of the community. 

The total traffic receipts from all sources for last year were 
£28,000,000 sterling, being an increase of £2,000,000 above the 
preceding year. 

From this enormous revenue serious items of expenditure 
have to be deducted before we arrive at the balance available as 
profit for shareholders. The amount of working expenses varies 
on different lines. The Midland Company expends only 41 per 
cent.of their receipts; the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 42 per cent. ; 
the West Midland, 46 per cent., and the Great Northern 55 to 
56 per cent. The average working expenditure on all the lines 
amounted last year to £13,187,368, or 47 per cent. of the 
receipts, omitting only three small lines of little importance. 

Of this expenditure :— 

£2,437,362 was for permanent way 
3,801,282 for locomotive power 
1,118,784 for renewals of carriages and wagons 
3,699,708 for traffic charges 
517,365 for rates and taxes 
363,174 for Government duty 
181,170 for compensation for accidents and losses 
1,068,521 miscellaneous 


£13,187,366 
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But while the railway companies have had entrusted to them 
enormous powers, and while they render inestimable services, it 
must be remembered that they are invested with a correlative 
responsibility, and must be regulated by corresponding checks 
and limitations. When a traveller, who is hurrying across the 
country, finds he has to wait five or six hours at a junction, 
because the train by which he expected to proceed has been 
designedly despatched just before he arrived, it is small comfort to 
him to be informed by sympathising subordinates, that the direc- 
tors of the two companies have recently had some ‘unpleasantness,’ 
and that this is their method of expressing their displacency. 
When a hamper of provisions, or a barrel of oysters, comes from 
a friend fifty or a hundred miles off, after being a week on the 
journey, and is found to be in a state of mouldiness or putridity, 
it is poor consolation to the indignant. recipient to be assured by 
some energetic traffic manager, that he cannot possibly guarantee 
any more expeditious delivery. When a signal distance goes 
out, and an express dashes into a cattle train, which is shunting 
into a siding, and a number of fellow-creatures are hurried, 
without a moment’s warning, into eternity, it seems rather a 
mockery than a satisfaction, to the bereaved in particular, and to 
travellers in general, to be told, that oil lamps wil! sometimes go 
out in frosty nights. When one train is despatched only five 
minutes ahead of another, and, being a little delayed by the 
slipperiness of the rails, is overtaken and run into by the second 
train within half a mile of the terminus, it is not enough to be 
informed that there were only a few ‘contused knees, and ‘cut 
‘ faces,” and other ‘injuries of a superficial character, as the 
result. When a signalman is detained at his work some sixteen 
hours a day for seven days a week, and the monotony of 
duty is diversified only by periodically keeping him twenty-four 
hours consecutively at his post, and when, on an emergency, bis 
presence of mind forsakes him, and some five-and-twenty 
passengers are killed, and three times as many are wounded, it 
is small comfort for the coroner’s jury to find a verdict, however 
terrible, against the company. When the iron roads that connect 
Liverpool and Manchester are so overloaded that the station- 
masters actually refuse to receive another package, however 
urgent the necessity for its despatch, people with only plain 
common sense to guide them will be apt to conclude that some 
amendment ought to be made. 

Nor are these instances merely hypothetical; they are all 
actual. To say nothing of lesser annoyances constantly arising 
in the transit of passengers and goods by the mal-adjustment of 
branch and cross-country trains, the public are ever and anon 
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alarmed with tidings of accidents of a distressing and disastrous 
nature. Of course we admit a distinction between those that 
arise from carelessness and those which are occasioned by unfore- 
seen contingencies. But we learn that an effort is about to be 
made by the railway companies to avert from themselves the 
measure of responsibility by which they have hitherto been 
checked ; that a ‘case’ is to be presented to Parliament, and 
that it is to be proposed that the example of the United States 
should be followed, in which the value of any human life is esti- 
mated at 1,250 dollars; and that, however guilty may be the folly 
of the company, juries are to be limited in the amount of the 
damages they award by some low pecuniary estimate of the 
life that has been needlessly sacrificed. We trust that Parlia- 
ment will not forget that railways have their duties as well 
as their rights, and that the only check that the public exercises 
over railway administration is through the verdicts of juries. 
But while we would jealously uphold the responsibilities of rail- 
way Boards, we would not be unmindful of the beneficent results 
that have attended the railway system. And here we may 
remark that the opening up of new lines of communication has 
often silently changed the tide of public traffic, and greatly 
affected the commercial prosperity of particular localities. Thus 
at one time the Midland Railway controlled all communication 
between the north and south of England; but when the Cale- 
donian line was opened, the London and North-Western arranged 
with it for a through communication, by which they obtained the 
bulk of the Scotch traffic. Still later, the Great Northern line 
flanked the Midland on the east, abstracted the direct trade of 
Nottingham, Leeds, York, and Edinburgh, and absorbed the 
remainder of the trade with Scotland. Meanwhile, however, the 
Midland Company had so largely increased its own receipts by 
local and mineral traffic as fully to recompense for losses else- 
where. The London and North-Western has experienced similar 
vicissitudes. It is now bounded on the east by the Great North- 
ern, the Midland, and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
lines—all of which have entered into various amiable conspiracies 
to enable them to share the emoluments once monopolised by the 
North-Western ; and since 1859 the Midland has thus succeeded 
in grasping £100,000 a-year which before poured into the coffers 
at Euston station. Meanwhile, the Great Western turned not 
only west but north, and has pushed on to Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, and even to Birkenhead, Liverpool, and Manchester ; 
and so the North-Western has lost another £250,000. The Great 
Northern has found its way into the rich West Riding and east 
Lancashire districts ; and, by the aid of the Manchester, Sheffield 
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and Lincolnshire line, has ‘ tapped ’ the traffic of Manchester, and 
thus another £300,000 has gone, making a total of £650,000a-year, 
besides the ordinary increase of that traffic of which it has thus 
been deprived. The-North-Western also complains that before 
the competition thus created their working expenses were 40 per 
cent. of their receipts, but that they are now more than 50 per 
cent., and that they have thus lost another £400,000 by the 
increased work they have to perform. 

But while the districts of the country adjacent to the North- 
Western line have thus been unceremoniously invaded, it has had 
its reprisals, and has been forcing its way north, and east, and 
west. Nor is it content. Since the Ist of May, the directors 
have introduced no fewer than twelve bills into Parliament for 
further undertakings on their own account, besides being parties 
to seven brought forward by other companies, and besides several 
bills passed in former sessions, the works proposed in which are in 
progress. We may here mention that the London and North- 
Western Railway was regulated, five or six years since, by no fewer 
than 186 different Acts of Parliament, and very many have been 
added since. 

Nor is there any immediate probability of the cessation of 
railway extension. <A glance at Bradshaw's railway map will 
show the new lines that are being constructed. Fresh powers 
have since been obtained from Parliament; and while we write, 
the advertising columns of the papers are occupied with notices 
of 175 new railway bills which will be introduced during the 
next session. One of the most novel of these is for a line 
exclusively intended to connect the northern coal-fields with 
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- London, running along an almost dead level from Darlington, 


and joining the Eastern Counties near March. But, perhaps 
no railway —— are more needed than those of the 
metropolis, afd which are being pressed forward with unex- 
ampled rapidity in anticipation of the extraordinary traffic of 
the present year. ‘To relieve the undue and increasing pressure 
of its streets, to draw the existing suburbs closer to the city, 
and to change the neighbouring counties into the environs of 
London, will be to effect a great and useful change. The most 
remarkable of these lines will doubtless be that which is known 
as the Metropolitan Subterranean line. This scheme presented 
unusual difficulties of construction. It was not an easy task to 
delve beneath the thoroughfares and houses, and among a laby- 
rinth of gas-mains, water-pipes, and sewers, toerect a spacious, well- 
lighted and ventilated subterranean way. Many conflicting vested 
interests had also to be adjusted; vestries, boards, and companies 
to be appeased ; the Board of Works to be propitiated. But by the 
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lst of May next, it is expected that it will be completed, extending 
from the Great Western terminus at Paddington, having excellent 
working junctions with the North-Western at Euston,and the Great 
Northern at King’s Cross, to the Victoria Street station—as it is to 
be called—near Holborn. Here the line is to havetwo branches, one 
intersecting Skinner Street, and meeting the Chatham and Dover 
Railway, which is to cross the Thames at Blackfriars. The other 
branch is to run north of Smithfield into Finsbury Circus, whence 
doubtless various extensions will be made. Nearly half the 
line will be above ground; and the tunnelling works are admirably 
constructed to bear the superincumbent pressure. The lines are 
laid for both broad and narrow gauge, and engines have been built 
to consume their own steam and smoke, and leave the air of the 
tunnels uncontaminated and transparent. We are assured that 
a single trip will disarm the most fastidious of any prejudice 
they may cherish against subterranean railways in London; while 
the facilities they will afford for travelling im and through the 
metropolis will be of inestimable value. Passengers from the 
north will be able to book ‘through’ to Dover or Southampton ; 
suburban residents may be set down at their office doors ; time, 
cost, and irritation will be avoided. Other lines will soon be 
completed, which will meander among the lonely hills and dales 
of the Principality, linking together its mineral districts with 
the port of Liverpool and the manufactories of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and supplying both with the agricultural produce of 
the intermediate regions. 

The creation of the railway system has produced many a silent 
revolution in the trade and social life of the community. Towns 
have risen into existence or have stagnated and dwindled, as 
they heard or failed to hear the weird voice of the locomotive. 
The London and Birmingham line would have _ passed 
through Northampton; but so powerful an opposition was 
raised to the daring intrusion on the sylvan solitudes of that 
a and shoe-making town, that the projectors were compelled 
to distort the line so as to pass by way of Blisworth, at an 
additional and unnecessary cost of £500,000, and to penetrate 
the Kilsby ridge by a tunnel 2,400 yards in length, 160 feet 
below the surface, the mere brick-work of which required 
36,000,000 bricks—enough to make a footpath a yard wide from 
London to Aberdeen. The people at Northampton repented their 
decision when too late. Instead of being the chief interme- 
diate station between London and Birmingham, they have had 
to solace themselves with a branch and some subordinate exten- 
sions ; and the great engineering establishment of the southern 
division of the North-Western has been built at Wolverton, 
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instead of Northampton. Other towns showed as little foresight. 
Eton and Oxford would not allow the Great Western Bill to pass 
without the insertion of special clauses to prohibit the formation 
of any station at Slough, or any branch to Oxford; and when 
the directors subsequently ventured merely to stop their trains to 
take up and set down passengers, proceedings were commenced 
* against them in Chancery by the authorities at those seats of 
learning, and they were interdicted from even making a pause. 
Both these towns have since gladly availed themselves of branch 
lines, though of course they have to endure the inconveniences of 
their subordination. The same spirit was manifested elsewhere. 
When it was contemplated to carry a line across Kent and through 
the county town of Maidstone, a public meeting unanimously 
resented the proposition, and the railway had to be made ata 
distance. Subsequently the townspeople grew clamorous for a 
branch ; and when that was completed, they complained that the 
route to the metropolis was circuitous. On the other hand, some 
towns have been the creation of railways. Crewe, with a popu- 
lation of some 10,000 souls, and Wolverton, have been built by 
the North-Western; and Swindon, with its 2,000 or 3,000 
artisans, has been originated by the Great Western. More than 
100,000 men are computed to be in the employ of the various 
railway companies, representing a population of 500,000 souls. 
Many other changes have also heen occasioned by the exten- 
sion of railways and the competition between companies. Some 
towns, for instance, being left without railway accommodation, 
the tide of trade flowed into other channels; while the opening 
of new lines has restored them to more than their former 
importance. Thus, Salisbury was for several years one of the 
most inaccessible of towns, for it could be reached only by 
a branch from the South-Western, at Bishopstoke, and was con- 
nected with the south, north, and west only by second-rate 
coaches; but the opening of the direct London and Exeter line, 
from Basingstoke, through Salisbury and Sherborne, and of 
branches from the Great Western at Bath and Chippenham, 
have conferred upon it special advantages both for passenger 
traffic and trade, and the town has felt a fresh impulse of pros- 
perity. As an illustration of the effects of competition, it 
may be mentioned that the third-class passenger may now 
travel for a penny a mile from London to Exeter by the 
11 o'clock morning train, which is one of the fastest trains on 
the line. On the other hand, the Midland Railway, having 
little competition, often charges almost as much for second- 
class fare as the North-Western and other railways require for 
first-class, and nearly all its trains stop at nearly all the stations. 
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Thus, the quickest train between towns so important as Derby 
and Lincoln, a distance of forty-five miles, occupies two hours and 
twenty minutes. Another illustration of the changes in the ac- 
cessibility of towns is supplied by Market Harborough. For some 
years it lay out of the route of any railway, and for several more 
it could be reached only by the Rugby and Stamford branch ; 
but lately another branch has been opened to Northampton, 
and the Midland Company has also completed a direct line 
from Leicester through Harborough to Hitchin. By these 
means the 633 miles of the Midland Railway are brought 
within 32 miles of the metropolis, and that company has now 
to pay a toll to the Great Northern only from Hitchin to 
London, instead of, as formerly, from Rugby to London. 

The changes, however beneficent and mighty which railways 
have produced, have for the most part been gradual and silent. 
They have not come with observation. That a merchant may 
take tea in London, and without any special effort, inconve- 
nience, or cost, sup in Liverpool ; and that another may reside 
at Brighton, and occupy little more time to reach his office 
in the City than his clerk takes to walk from Camberwell: 


these are doubtless great achievements of science and art. But’ 


incomparably greater than any merely isolated triumphs over 
space or time is the swift and constant intercourse of mind with 
mind and nation with nation, and the facile interchange of 
the productions of the loom and the soil, the water and the 
mine, the province and the clime, by which man is comforted 
and enriched. The journeys performed throughout the kingdom 
have increased at the rate of nearly 10,000,000 a year; the 
number has more than doubled in ten years ; and whereas in 
1851 the various railways could bring to and take away from 
the metropolis only 40,000 persons a day, they can now bring 
140,000! 

Nor is it one of the least remarkable results of these new 
means of locomotion, that, instead of destroying, they have 
enhanced the value of some that were formerly in use. Even the 
inestimable advantages of our postalsystem are mainly attrikutable 
to the facilities afforded by railways. It is easy to put on six or 
eight additional vans to the Friday night mail of the North- 
Western ; but if we were still dependent on coaches, Mr. R. 
Stephenson assures us, that no fewer than fourteen or fifteen 
would have been needed six years ago to carry on the postal 
service between London and Birmingham alone. The country 
may now be traversed in every direction in a few hours, so that 
its extremities are as accessible to the metropolis as its suburbs 
were two hundred years ago. We enjoy the compactness of a 
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city with the space and resources of an empire. Nineveh was a 
city of three days’ journey—Great Britain can be nearly spanned 
in one. For questions of distance the country is almost as avail- 
able as if it were only one of the Channel Islands. One circum- 
vallation includes all our cities. ‘A hundred opposite ports are 
‘blended into one Pireus, and to every point of the compass 
‘diverge the oft-traversed long walls that unite them with our 
‘engirded Acropolis.’ 

Thus the benefits of railways are extending far and wide, and 
we trust will extend ; drawing together the bands of empire and 
the family of man. The schemes that were suggested a few 
years since in derision are now being executed. A submarine 
railway between England and France is seriously contemplated. 
Europe is uniting its great cities and ports by links of iron. 
India is enjoying facilities by which herself and the world 
will be enriched. We already hear of a ‘deviation’ to Ephe- 
sus; we may before long hear of a station at Antioch, or of 
a Jerusalem junction. The physician will soon be ordering his 
patient a change of air in the ancient garden of Eden, or a 
fishing trip to the Euphrates. An acquaintance may give 

int to his after-dinner conversation by reciting an adventure 

e had the other day as he was on an excursion about the 
thirtieth degree of longitude. The valetudinarian may live, 
like the swallow, in perpetual summer. We all increasingly 
sympathise with the saying of Burton concerning the traveller : 
‘He took great content, exceeding delight, in that his voyage. 
‘And who doth not, who shall attempt the like? For peregri- 
‘nation charms our senses with such unspeakable and sweet 
‘variety, that some count him unhappy who never travelled, a 
‘kind of prisoner ; and pity his case, that from his cradle to his 
‘old age, he beholds the same—still, still, still the same, the 
‘same !” 
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Arr. VIII.—(1.) The City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky Moun- 


tains to California. By Ricnarp F. Burton, author of ‘A 
Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah.’? London: Longmans. 
1861. 

(2.) The Mormons, or Latter-day Saints, in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake: a History of their Rise and Progress, Peculiar 
Doctrines, Present Condition and Prospects, derived from per- 
sonal observation during a residence amongst them. By Lrevr. 
J. W. Gunnison. London: Sampson Low. 1852. 

(3.) Zhe Mormons, or Latter-day Saints; with Memoir of the 
Life and Death of Joseph Sinith, the ‘ American Mahomet.’ 
London. ‘ National Illustrated Library.’ 1851. 


WE have done many ‘wonderful things in this bustling century 


of ours, but perhaps the boldest achievement has been the in- 
vention of a new religion, a new Bible, a new priesthood, a new 
spiritual dispensation, and a new community of saints. That 
this planet needs a thorough reform, bad men frankly admit, and 
good men clamorously assert. But, somehow or other, no human 
nostrum seems to touch, still less to remove its disorders. There 
are quack prophets, as there are quack physicians; and from time 
to time we find these ingenious individuals advertising their 
Utopian remedies, warranted to cure all social maladies, as pro- 
fessors of the healing art advertise their pills, warranted to cure 
all bodily ailments, from a sore throat to a galloping consumption. 
If ever poor suffering Humanity stood a fair chance of being 
restored by an empiric, it was in the year 1817. It was then 
that Robert Owen undertook to ‘emancipate the world from its 
‘long bondage of error, crime, and misery,’ and to inaugurate a 
new era of ‘goodness, wisdom and happiness.’ He had made 
‘the most valuable and important discovery for the permanent 
‘ advantage of the race that man had yet been permitted to find 
‘ out and unfold to his species.’ His doctrines, taken as prescribed, 
and properly digested, would ‘ arouse the inhabitants of the earth 
‘ from their dream of error, change the entire system of society 
‘ from its foundation through all its ramifications, and make man 


‘ a new being, so that he should appear to be born again with a , 


‘ new heart, a new mind, new spirit, new feelings, and new conduct. 
And the medium through which those doctrines were to be ad- 
ministered was astonishingly simple: let the patients only buy 
the journal he published, ‘and this lunatic asylum,’ the earth, 
would shortly be ‘transformed into a rational world.” Nay, the 
very hour was fixed for the commencement of the new golden 
era ; and at the time appointed—we are ashamed to say we have 
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forgotten the day, which ought to be lettered in brilliant red in 
- our planetary calendar—Owen, having summoned a ‘ convention 
‘ of the human race,’ appeared in St. Martin’s Hall, London, and 
‘ formally opened the Millennial State, just as confidently as Her 
Majesty opened the Great Exhibition of 1851. But what has 
come of it all? Have we disbanded our policemen, dispersed 
our soldiers, converted our prisons into schools or hospitals, and 
chopped up our gibbets into firewood or lucifer-matches? Nothing 
of the kind. Westill tell fibs, get drunk, steal pocket-handker- 
chiefs, adulterate goods, forge railway scrip, fight bloody battles, 
and commit as many delinquencies as we did in the pre-Owenite 
days. In fact, the new-moral world soon became bankrupt, and 
had to sell off its halls and estates; whilst the old uhreformed 
world was found to be in as miserable a plight as before, in spite 
of the labours of the Lanarkshire seer. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary attempt to initiate a new 
era was made on the 6th of April, 1830, at the little town of 
Fayette, in the state of New York. In asmall room, about five 
feet square, six persons, of unpromising character and position, 
undertook to establish, and did actually establish, a church, to be 
called the ‘Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.’ Never 
did any human institution start with greater pretensions. It 
professed to have the power of working miracles. It was in the 
receipt of revelations from above. It possessed a Bible entirely 
of its own. It had prophets who could prophesy, and apostles 
who could speak in unknown tongues. It was to be the only 
true church on the face of the earth; all other communions, from 
that of the haughty Romanist to that of the poor Shaker, being 
regarded as heretical and accursed. The keys of the kingdom 
were to be committed to its charge, and none could enter the 
heavenly Zion who had not first secured the freedom of ‘its 
representative below. By a single stroke, every Christian on 
the globe was spiritually disfranchised ; and on that memorable 
day the position of our planet was frightful, for of the faithful 
six only could be collected. And if the human race is ever to 
be happy, it seems that its regeneration must be accomplished 
through the mediation of the chosen people. The Gentiles—and 
we are all such, from Queen Victoria to the cannibal Fegee— 
must ultimately be gathered to them, and contribute to swell 
their triumph, or else be content to perish. The world, in fact, 
is to become their possession by virtue of a title which, if un- 
known in Westminster Hall, appears to be admitted in Heaven’s 
chancery ; for is not the earth the Lord’s? and has not He given 
it to His saints? and are not they His saints? And one day 
' Christ himself will descend from the skies to fix his residence in 
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the metropolis of their faith, and to reign over them in person 
for a thousand years. 

With such a splendid programme before us, we have a right to 
expect much from Mormonism ; for if there is one rule which 
ought to be inexorably applied to those who assert that they are 
right, whilst all others are wrong, it is that performance should 
ever be fairly proportioned to pretension. 

Now, in glancing at these people, we do not of course propose 
to institute a formal inquiry, whether the faith of which they are 
the custodians is a genuine or a counterfeit faith. To do so 
would be profoundly ridiculous. Such a gross insult to the 
common sense of British readers would justify our banishment 
to the City of the Saints, and our condemnation to seven years 
penal service as secretary to Brigham Young. What would be 
thought of the individual who should gravely sit down to discuss 
the question, whether Joanna Southcott was really the woman 
mentioned in the Book of Revelations, who was clothed with the 
sun, and had the moon beneath her feet? whether she could 
actually guarantee salvation to those who purchased her ‘seals’? 
whether she was veritably pregnant with the Shiloh, as she 
affirmed? whether the costly cradle, which was to receive the 
illustrious visitor, was wisely and judiciously ordered? or whether 
the crowd which assembled at her door on a certain night in 
1814 to welcome the offspring of a woman of sixty-four, con- 
sisted of stupid fanatics or intelligent believers? Mormonism is 
quite as monstrous a delusion in its way ; but just as one quack 
medicine fails, whilst another makes its owner's fortune, or just 
as one wild scheme perishes in its birth, whilst another grows up 
into a huge institution, so circumstances have conspired to give 
an extraordinary development to this Latter-day Folly, and to 
nurture and expand it until it has become the most remarkable 
social fungus of modern times. If the importance of the new 
system were to be estimated by the extent of territory which it 
possesses, the followers of Prophet Smith would be entitled to 
very respectful consideration. Their religion has a whole State 
to itself. It has squatted itself down in a district which is about 
as large as the empire of France. It has streams of immigrants 
flowing into its sanctified domain from the most civilised regions 
of the Old World. It has forty thousand saints dispersed amongst 
the sinners of Europe. It has not less than seventeen places of 
worship in the British metropolis alone. It has ‘ Stakes of Zion,” 
planted (that is, branch churches established) in various parts of 
the globe; and it has missionaries wandering to and fro, who 
would compass both sea and land to capture a single proselyte. 
Taking all its converts into account, it is supposed by its own 
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authorities that there are not less than from 300,000 to 400,000 
persons on the muster roll of Mormonism. Possibly this estimate 
may be too large by one half ;* but remembering that the com- 
munity has sprung into life within the last one-and-thirty years, 
and that it is at present an expanding church, it claims a degree 
of attention from its magnitude which it could not expect from 
its intrinsic merits. Add to this, that if its creed be—as all 
orthodox Christians must assume it to be—a corrupt and poisonous 
faith, the deadly influence which it cannot but exert will invest 
it with a fearful interest. 

Of course, in judging of a system we are bound to take into 
careful account the character of its founder. As Coleridge said 
of Gothic cathedrals, that they are a petrified religion, so we 
may say of an ecclesiastical institution, that it is the crystallized 
spirit of its author and architect. The mind of Mahomet has 
been solidified in the shape of Islamism; and in every other ism, 
be it good or bad, we have the sentiments of its concocter thrown 
into a material form, and left as a legacy of organization for the 
benefit or injury of mankind. Now, that one Joseph Smith was 
the parent of Mormonism is well known. There may be nothing 
in a name, and certainly we can see no reason why England 
should not some day produce a bard of the first class called 
Brown, a philosopher equal.to Newton under the appellation of 
Jones, or a hero who shall win another Waterloo and send off his 
despatch under the simple signature of John Robinson. The 
world will doubtless get much good out of the Smiths before that 
popular family is exhausted. But we believe it has never pro- 
duced a prophet before, and, so far from adding to the dignity of 
the house, we fancy that three-fourths of the number would re- 
joice to see every trace of this personage expunged from the 
history of humanity. The world, however, little suspected what 
an extraordinary individual had made his appearance at Sharon 
in the state of Vermont, in the year 1805. Born of parents, 
both of whom were accustomed to see visions and to dream 
remarkable dreams, Joseph may be said to have served an ap- 
prenticeship to superstition from his very cradle. And an apt 
pupil he was; for scarcely had he reached the age of fourteen 
when he commenced business as a seer himself. His mind being 
_ greatly troubled respecting the conflicting qualities of the various 
religions of the day, he concluded that all were wrong, because 
none would exactly satisfy the requirements of his reason. The 
Christianity which had sufficed for such a host of noble intellects, 


-* The census of Utah, taken by the United States Marshal in 1860, gave a 
total of 40,295 souls, whilst ‘the Mormons magnified their numbers to upwards of 
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from Paul to the last expiring believer, victorious in its strength 
though pursued to the very gates of death by the powers of evil, 
could not suffice for a raw and ignorant lad. He must have an 
express revelation upon the point. And it came. Whilst pray- 
ing in a grove, the spot was suddenly flooded with a brilliant 
light from above, and two glorious Personages—the Father and 
the Son—informed him that every sect and denomination in the 
world was in error, but that the true doctrine should be dis- 
closed to im in the fulness of time. 

Now here we have a key to the Prophet’s whole career. Dis- 
eased vanity and inordinate self-conceit were the predominant 
traits in his character, and it was upon this sandy basis that the 
Mormon Church was actually erected. With a few grains of 
modesty in his composition, the community of Saints would 
never have existed, and hosts of dupes now crossing the waters, 
‘or toiling through the deserts on their way to a North American 
Zion, would have been content to strive for one which can be 
reached without travelling a single mile from home. When, 
under the old dispensation, a man saw God face to face in his 
brightness, he expected to die; but under the Latter-day economy, 
the descent of the Almighty in company with his Son, to make a 
stripling the promised depository of a Gospel which till then 
had been kept from the whole world, was regarded with such 
calm complacency that the boy was scarcely surprised, much less 
crushed by this avalanche of glory. 

The story of the vision was of course treated with contempt by 
the public. This contempt he called persecution—hot persecu- 
tion—the hottest of persecutions. His insane presumption led 
him to suppose that the tale would be accepted without demur. 
With singular density or dishonesty of mind, he complained that 
people of various sects should consider ‘an obscure boy, only be- 
tween fourteen or fifteen years of age’—‘a boy of no consequence 
in the world ’—worthy of any opposition, and yet he did not per- 
ceive that this very insignificance disentitled him to credit, and 
rendered it extremely improbable that he should enjoy the 
honours of a special revelation. 

In due time other visions followed. An angel of the Lord 
came down to apprise Mr. Smith that certain sacred records had 
been concealed in the hill Cumorah for upwards of 1,400 years. 
These were the famous ‘golden plates,’ which contained the ori- 
ginal text of the Book of Mormon. At first the Seer was only 
allowed to take a peep at the precious reliques, the Prince of 


Darkness being on the spot, ‘surrounded by his innumerable 
train of associates ;’ but four years afterwards (1827) they were re-, 


moved from their place by Divine authority, and entrusted to the 
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keeping of the Prophet. As these plates were covered with 
mysterious hieroglyphics, which Joseph himself asserted to be 
Egyptian, and as he was confessedly no Champollion or Lepsius, 
but, on the contrary, an extremely illiterate man, who found it 
convenient to employ an amanuensis, how was he to succeed in 
decyphering their meaning? By a fraud of the clumsiest, and 
yet of the most audacious description. Along with the records he 
professed to have found a curious instrument containing two 
crystal stones set in a frame; and on looking through these 
the characters resolved themselves into his native tongue! In 
other words, he had discovered a pair of translating spectacles ! 
What a fine thing it would be if our opticians could-invent a 
telescope, which would enable us to read off the rock inscriptions 
in the Sinaitic desert in plain English ; or a microscope, which 
would perform the same kind service for the scholars who have 
puzzled themselves over the bronze Tabule Eugubine. Here, of 
course, it is impossible to acquit the Prophet of deliberate decep- 
tion. No amount of credulity, or perhaps of positive insanity, 
would well persuade a man that he could read Hebrew by plac- 
ing a pair of spectacles on his nose. And when it is added that 
the Book of Mormon, which was dictated toa scribe from behind 
a curtain, was afterwards found to be almost identical in sub- 
stance with a manuscript romance written by one Solomon 
Spaulding, no human reasoning can avert the conclusion that 
the founder of the Latter-day Church was, even when he laid 
the corner-stone of that pretentious fabric, a conscious and un- 
blushing impostor. The curse, too, of all deceivers was upon 
him—namely, that their work shall ever be executed in so 
bungling a manner that penetrating eyes are sure to detect 
some fatal flaw in their proceedings. Here the weak point was 
sufficiently palpable. Where were the golden plates from which 
the Mormon Bible had been copied? Discovered so recently as 
the year 1827, there was no pretext for supposing that they 
could have been lost or destroyed. It is true that some eleven 
persons testified ‘to all nations, kindreds, tongues, and people,’ 
that they had seen the precious leaves, but three of these 
witnesses spoiled their own evidence, by delaring that an angel 
of God came down from heaven, and laid them before their 
eyes; and some of them proved such doubtful characters that they 
were afterwards censured or disowned by the prophet himself. 
Who can doubt that if these hallowed plates—weighing from 
forty to sixty pounds, according to Willard Chase—were ever 
confided to Smith’s charge, he would have exhibited them 
exultingly in attestation of his veracity, and for the encourage- 
ment of his adherents? 
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In this world, however, we have unfortunately many persons 
of an extremely perverse turn of mind. No imposture can be 
so outrageous but it is certain to find passionate supporters, 
provided it is conducted with a sufficient amount of ‘bluster’ 
and pretension. It just depends upon circumstances, and some- 
times upon very slight circumstances too, whether an individual 
shall be allowed to set up as the chief of a new religion, or sent 
off as a patient to a lunatic asylum. To the vulgar, there is 
something quite fascinating about impudence; and even 
cultivated minds are not always proof against a folly, if it is 
only characterised by great dash and daring. That poor crazy 
fanatic, Richard Brothers, who, at the close of the last century, 
declared himself to be the nephew of the Almighty, who pushed 
the licence of prophecy to a gloomy extreme, by fixing an early 
day for the destruction of London, and who apprised George 
Ill. that His Majesty would shortly have to surrender the 
crown to him, was patronised by people of distinction, their 
carriages frequently crowding his street, and was defended in 
Parliament by a learned and enthusiastic disciple, Nathaniel 
Halhed. There is, indeed, no form of error which has not 
found ready acceptance amongst men, from the coarse creed 
which supposed that piety consisted in flogging the body and 
starving the stomach, to the organised idleness which kept the 
spirit in a state of dreamy abstraction, whilst it allowed the 
sinews to shrivel, and the nails to grow through the palms of 
the hands. Such is human credulity, that if a person were 
boldly to advertise a new religion, the first article of which 
should be that no one could hope to reach heaven except by 
blowing his nose at certain seasons and in a certain fashion, we 
believe he would speedily raise a company of dupes, and con- 
quer them by the very extravagance of his principles. 

Bearing this melancholy propensity in mind, it will not 
surprise us to discover that Smith was successful in forming a 
church. He was an apostle of boundless impudence. Meta- 
phorically speaking, he took his fellow-creatures by the beard, 
and with a wink and a leer which ought to have put them on 
their guard, he told them to-follow him implicitly if they had 
the slightest regard for their souls. And men, who ought to 
have kicked, knelt. Subdued by his audacious assumption of 
thaumaturgic powers, and by his pretended revelations from 
above, they allowed him to establish a sort of despotism, of 
which the alpha and omega was—Joseph Smith. Men of 
future mark amongst the saints—the Pratts, Sidney Rigdon, 
and Brigham Young—were speedily converted. Elders were 
sent forth to preach and proselyte in couples. Priests after the 
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order of Melchisedec, with higher privileges than the Aaronic, 
were ordained. A place was selected in Jackson County, 
Missouri, as the Promised Land of the Faithful, and not far 
from Independence it was determined that the temple of New 
Zion should be erected. At the beginning of 1833, the Church 
received the gift of tongues, and members who could not speak 
their own language, except in a mutilating way, were suddenly 
invested with the polyglott powers of a Mezzofanti. 

But whilst much progress was made, much persecution was 
also endured. It is not our business to follow the Mormons 
through their striking but sorrowful history. They attempted 
to settle in place after place, but wherever they appeared within 
the territory of the United States, enemies sprang up around 
them in such profusion, that they were compelled, after a sharp 
struggle, to seek some quieter spot. Several promised lands were 
thus selected, greatly to the discredit of Mr. Smith’s predictions, 
for their Canaan seemed to recede on the horizon in a manner 
which shewed that their leader was by no means well-skilled in 
prophetical geography. From Kirtland, in Ohio ; from Jackson 
County, in Missouri ; from Nauvoo, in Illinois, where a magni- 
ficent temple was built, at a cost of nearly a million of dollars— 
from one New Jerusalem to another—these poor fanatics were 
driven by violence, and not unfrequently with bloodshed. Such 
was the hostility they contrived to excite, that public meetings 
were held, at which resolutions were formally passed for the 
expulsion of the Saints, and for their complete exclusion for the 
future. The citizens of Warsaw coolly determined that a war 
of extermination should be waged against the ‘wicked and 
abominable race.’ On one occasion, Apostle Smith and Elder 
Rigdon were dragged from their beds, and tarred and feathered 
by a brutal mob. Many others of the elect suffered in the same 
inglorious way. Ina memorial presented to the Government 
of Pennsylvania, Rigdon sets forth the suffering of his people in 
dismal, but we would hope in exaggerated strains :— 

‘The then Governor of the State, Lilburn W. Boggs, actually sent 
a large military force into the county, with orders to exterminate us 
and confiscate our property, or such was the authority the com- 
manders of the military array claimed by virtue of the order received 
from the governor. Suffice it to say, that our settlements were 
broken up, our towns plundered, our farms laid waste, our crops 
ruined, our flocks and herds either killed or driven away, our houses 
rifled, our goods, money, clothing, provisions, and all we had carried 
away; men were shot down like wild beasts, or had their brains 
dashed out; women were insulted and ravished, until they died in 
the hands of the destroyers; children were killed pleading for their 
lives. All entreaties were vain and fruitless; men, women, and 
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children, alike fell victims to the violence and cruelty of these 
ruffians. Men moving into the county with their families were shot 
down ; their wagons, teams, and loading, taken by the plunderers 
as booty, and their wives and their little ones ordered out of the 
state forthwith, or suffer death as had their husbands, leaving them no 
means of conveyance but their feet, and no means but begging.’ 


And the Prophet himself was at last lodged in Carthage gaol, 
in company with his brother, Hyram Smith, and two devoted 
adherents. There a band of ruffians, with blackened faces, 
forced the door, and terminated the lives of the two former, 
after a reign of imposture which had lasted for upwards of four- 
teen years. 

Certainly, as much has been said on the subject of these 
Gentile hostilities, it is right that the Mormons should have all 
the sympathy which such savage treatment naturally inspires. 
The brutalities of their foes were perfectly unpardonable ; but 
when the Saints place these persecutions to the credit of their 
religion, and quote them as proofs of the soundness of their 
faith, we conceive that they are guilty of egregious self- 
deception. It is clear that Smith and his followers were not 
assailed for their piety. It was not because they told fewer fibs, 
paid their debts more punctually, or lived a more temperate 
and godly life than their neighbours, that they were chased 
from county to county. They might have been as holy as 
angels, and yet have awakened no greater animosity than would 
be implied in a passing sneer, or, at most, a casual putrid egg. 
Nor was it their peculiar faith which drew upon them the 
wrath of every community amongst which they attempted to 
settle. We can understand why Ignatius was thrown to the 
lions and Polycarp sent to the stake. We have little difficulty 
in discovering why the Vaudois were driven from their Alpine 
valleys, or the Huguenots hunted like partridges amongst the 
mountains of the Cevennes. No one doubts that it was a battle 
of creeds which led the Papist to kindle the fires of Smith- 
field, and the Calvinist to burn poor Servetus at Geneva. But 
the Mormon religion is of recent date; it is a product of the 
nineteenth century; and it came into existence in a country 
where sects of all descriptions are tolerated, and where a new 
faith was more likely to be welcomed than resisted, more likely 
to be petted than persecuted. The children of the world are 
wise in their generation; and the Americans are not the men 
to expel industrious people from their borders (and the Saints 
have ever been reputed such), had not there been some stronger 
motive than mere theological hate. That there were many 
such motives the reader may readily suspect. Whether the 
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charges of immorality, dishonesty, and other delinquencies 
which were freely hurled against the Prophet and his dis- 
ciples were true or false, it is not our business to inquire ; 
but take one feature in Mormonism alone, and we shall cer- 
tainly find it difficult to understand how any community 
could tolerate, much less enjoy, the society of the Saints. We 
allude to its insolent assertion of seignorial rights in the 
earth. It must be remembered that it affects to be a proprietary 
religion. Suppose a swarm of gipsies should appear in York- 
shire, and, encamping on the commons, were to intimate to the 
public that the whole shire belonged to them as the peculiar 
people of heaven; that some day or other it would fall into 
their exclusive possession, and that all who did not choose 
to join their body would ultimately be cut off without remedy ! 
And if these vagrants, acting under a pretended Divine charter, 
were to arrogate miraculous powers, and claim to be a law 
unto themselves, what course would Yorkshire take with the 
intruders? Most probably the inhabitants would rise and kick 
them out of the county as fast as possible. And if the indignant 
natives did put a little more life and luxuriance into their blows 
than was strictly necessary, ought we to feel particularly sur- 
prised? It is obvious that people with such dangerous views 
could not be cherished with safety ; for what could be higher 
injustice than to confiscate a whole region? and what would 
be greater impiety than to do it in the name of the Lord? 
Whenever a set of men come forward with pretensions to the 
possession of the earth as the property of their Church, it will 
certainly be the duty of society to watch them, as it would a 
gang of unprincipled marauders, who seek to make Heaven 
itself an accomplice in their schemes of plunder and appropria- 
tion. Any faith which coolly proposes to ‘annex’ the world 
must, by the nature of the case, be intensely earthy in its origin, 
and intensely sordid in its aims. It would be unjust, perhaps, 
to attach profound credit to the following assertion, though it is 
extracted from an affidavit made by an individual who was once 
‘President of the Twelve Apostles, and confirmed by Orson 
Hyde, who was an ‘Apostle’ himself ; being further corroborated 
by a committee of seven persons on behalf of the citizens of Ray 
County, Missouri. But we give it because it shows, at any rate, 
the opinions which were entertained respecting the intentions of 
the ‘ Anointed of the Lord’ :— 


‘The plan of said’ Smith, the Prophet, is to take this state; and 
he professes to his people to intend taking the United States, and 
ultimately the whole world. This is the belief of the Church, and my 
own opinion of the Prophet’s plans and intentions. The Prophet 
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inculeates the notion, and it is believed by every true Mormon, that 
Smith’s prophecies are superior to the law of the land. I have heard 
the Prophet say that he would yet tread down his enemies, and walk 
over their dead bodies; that if he was not let alone he would be a 
second Mahomet to this generation, and that he would make it one 
gore of blood from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean. 
That, like Mahomet, whose motto, in treating for peace, was “The 
Alcoran or the sword,” so should it be eventually with us, “Joseph 
Smith or the sword.”’ 


If then the Saints did suffer much from the Gentiles, as 
was unquestionably the fact, let it be understood that it was 
neither their superior piety nor their holier religion which 
invited the attack. Most assuredly it was not from any sur- 

ing merit, either of doctrine or life, that the Prophet was 
tarred and feathered, or that Sidney Rigdon was reduced from 
212 pounds to 165 pounds in weight whilst passing through 
the fires of the Missouri persecution. Most assuredly it was not 
because Smith’s revelations were genuine, or his Book of Mormon 
true, that some of his followers were murdered at Haun’s Mill, 
and others driven by force of arms from their temple and city at 
Nauvoo. And it is still more clear, that if the leaders of the sect 
were wanting in the humility of martyrs, they were equally so in 
the placable spirit which genuine sufferers are expected to display. 
For in a document, penned in Liberty gaol, Clay County, we 
find that the Prophet, after strongly recommending patience, 
brotherly kindness, and charity to his people, breathes out woes 
and menaces against his enemies ; declaring that their proceed- 
ings had ‘damned the state of Missouri to all eternity!’ The 
very region which he himself had selected as the Promised Land 
now underwent a wholesale consignment to perdition. 

Further, it should be observed that the Saints not only 
quarrelled with the Gentiles, but quarrelled amongst themselves. 
Taking their own version of matters, it would appear that there 
were many accomplished scamps in the Church. The existence 
of a few worthless people in the community would of itself be 
no proof of radical unsoundness, for have not designing villains 
thrust themselves into the noblest and purest associations that 
ever existed? But, unfortunately, the accusations which were 
bandied to and fro affected the character of the leaders and pillars 
of the Church; of a Church which was presumed to be still in all 
the simplicity and purity of its youth; and of a Church, too, 
which, whilst enduring the ordeal of persecution (if it were really 
for righteousness’ sake), was particularly bound to be on its 
good behaviour before God and man. Take the case of Sidney 
Rigdon, This person was undoubtedly one of the ablest, as he 
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was one of the earliest of the Prophet’s coadjutors. For some 
time he was Smith’s right-hand man; and on the murder of the 
latter, he, of all the "Saints, with “the exception of Brigham 
Young, seemed the likeliest to succeed to the vacant tiara. 
Rigdon, indeed, had at first been honoured with a special 
commission from heaven (that is, from J oseph), couched in 
very complimentary terms. ‘Behold, verily’ (Deus loquitur), 
‘I say unto my servant, Sidney, I have looked upon thee and 
‘thy works. Thou art blessed, for thou shalt do great things. 
‘ Behold, thou wast sent forth, even as John, to prepare the way 
‘before me.’ In fact, it was by the imposition of his hands that 
the people were to receive the Holy Ghost. Yet this burning 
and shining light in Mormonism was afterwards discovered to be 
a scoundrel of the first water, if we may credit the Mormon 
authorities themselves. Before long the Seer would have gladly 
discarded his assistant could he have done so with safety. And 
after his death, when the contention for the sacred chair com- 
menced, we learn that Rigdon was painted as a perfect monster 
of iniquity. He had lied before the Lord; he had found fault 
with the Almighty ; he was blinded by the devil ; he was a black- 
hearted wretch ; his spirit had been as corrupt as hell for four or 
five years; he had manufactured revelations to destroy the 
people ; he had fabricated a Divine communication touching 
the Zion of the Saints, which directly contradicted one pre- 
viously made to the Prophet. His, indeed, would probably be the 
fate of all liars, who are appointed to weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. Accordingly, after a solemn inquiry into his crimes, 
this great Apostle of the Chureh was formally excommunicated, 
and delivered over to the buffetings of Satan in the name of 
the Lord, whereupon all the people cried Amen. Those forty- 
seven pounds of substance which the traitor lost in the Missouri 
persecution were no longer remembered to his credit ; or if the 
circumstance was recalled, it would doubtless be to wish that the 
work of reduction had been doubled, or more charitably, perhaps, 
that the unhappy man had wholly, but honourably, evaporated 
at the time. 

Rigdon, however, was but one of many culprits. It is a 
highly significant fact that some of the first and most important 
of the Prophet’s colleagues in delusion became objects of his 
distrust, and even of his fierce denunciations. The three wit- 
nesses, O. Cowdery, D. Whitmer, and M. Harris, who obligingly 
assured all nations that an angel had shown them the plates of 
the Golden Book, were condemned by Rigdon, as persons who 
had jomed a gang of ‘conspirators, thieves, liars, and blacklegs 

‘of the deepest dye, to deceive, cheat, and defraud the Saints ; 
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and Harris, with others of his followers, were elegantly charac- 
terised by Joseph as negroes with white skins, who were ‘so far 
‘beneath contempt that any notice of them would be too great 
‘a sacrifice for a gentleman to make.’ In fact, Mr. Smith had 
to contend with such a number of restive and equivocal Saints, 
that all his native audacity was required to keep his Chureh in 
order. He triumphed over these internal adversaries, it is true ; 
but it was as the apostle of boundless impudence might be 
expected to triumph. With a soul as impervious to shame as 
the hide of a rhinoceros to the sting of a gnat, his matchless 
effrontery enabled him to carry the day, and to wheedle his 
opponents into submission, or to conquer them by expulsion. 
Nor did the Prophet himself escape a variety of imputations 
which it is not very desirable, nor yet very common, for a 
‘gentleman’ to incur. Were we to place much faith in these 
accusations, it would appear that he had ranged pretty freely 
over the gamut of crime, and committed all kinds of misdeeds, 
from a simple fib wp to a murder by proxy. But to a memory 
loaded with the fearful guilt of Mormonism—a memory which 
has to bear the responsibility of having forged a Bib’e and 
concocted a new species of spiritual poison—we would rot wish 
to add the odium of a single everyday delinquency, if it can be 
avoided. 

At last, however, the Saints found their way to their true 
terrestrial Zion. Their melancholy exodus from the state of 
Illinois, and their slow, tedious march across the dreary 
prairies, and amongst the pathless mountains, form one of the 
most striking episodes in human history. It was on the 21st 
of July, 1847, that the pioneers of the Pilgrim Church entered 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and saw before them the spot 
which was thenceforth to be sanctified as the head-quarters and 
‘ everlasting abode’ of the faithful upon earth. The ‘ Presidency’ 
arrived on the 24th of the same month; for which reason 
this day is annually commemorated as the most glorious in 
the Mormon calendar; one of their functionaries having 
described it (with the characteristic vanity of the sect) as ‘the 
‘ day whose events are of the most importance to mankind of any 
‘ that ever transpired, the creation of Adam and birth of Jesus 
‘ Christ alone excepted.’ And here, if we overlook some annoyance 
from the Indians, and certain troubles which arose in 1857 with 
the Federal Government, the brotherhood may be said to have 
found comparative repose. 

The territory of Utah comprehends an area of more than 
200,000 square miles ; and for a Church which has existed for 
one-and-thirty years only, this must be admitted to be a very 
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handsome little property indeed. It belonged to the Mexicans 
at the time of the holy invasion, but was ceded to the United 
States in 1848, and in 1850 was duly organized as a limb of the 
American Confederacy, though not yet entitled in point of 
population (100,000) to admission into the Union (Disunion) as 
a ‘free, sovereign, and independent state.’ It has a Governor 
and other Federal officers ; but their authority—not very com- 
manding at best—and that of the priesthood are constantly 
clashing. The elements of discord therefore exist; and we 
should not be surprised to learn that a people so inflated with 
spiritual pride and secular pretension as the followers of Smith, 
had taken advantage of the quarrels of the happy family of 
republics, and made the whole territory avowedly, as it is 
virtually, their own. 

The capital of this region is the city of the Great Salt Lake. 
The site was selected by the present Mormon pontiff under the 
guidance of Divine inspiration ; and the spirit of the martyred 
Smith appeared to the same worthy upon Ensign Peak to 
express his wishes with regard to the particular spot upon which 
the new temple (grander than that of Nauvoo) should be erected. 
Those wishes, however, have not been met with as much prompti- 
tude as might have been expected; for even Captain Burton, 
who writes with a decided bias in favour of the Saints, was 
surprised to find that a foundation wall, an external fence, 
‘and a hole in the ground’ (for a baptistery) ‘should repre- 
‘sent the house of the Lord; whilst Mr. Brigham Young, the 
‘ em thinking of his own comfort before the glory of 
‘God, is lodged, like Solomon of old, in what here appears a 


palace.’* 


* We consider it a duty to Captain Burton to say that, though glad to avail 
ourselves of his book as far as practicable, we have drawn upon other sources for 
much of our information. Whether prompted by an amiable desire to patronise a 
* maligned’ community, or whether the natural want of ‘reverence,’ which he 
admits to be a part of his character, disposes him to conclude that Mormonism 
may be quite as good as any older and more honoured creeds, we will not attempt 
to inquire ; but his partiality for the Latter-day people ‘crops out’ so frequently, 
that we are sure he would be unwilling to sympathise with many of our senti- 
ments ; and we are equally certain that we should be reluctant to share in many 
of his. Indeed, some of his comments upon the publications of unfriendly 
writers are accompanied by an eruption of wrath such as could only have been 
expected from a decided partisan. But differing from him as we do in his general 
estimate of the Mormon community, we gladly pay a flying tribute to the merits 
of his production. It is the work of an extensive and observant traveller—one 
who has had much experience of Holy Cities in particular. It is not a sketchy 
performance, with a thimbleful of fact to a Heidelberg ton of personal detail ; but 
it is a stout, well-packed, well-stored volume, from which those who are anxious to 


make or improve their acquaintance with the Saints will derive a large amount of 
information. 
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With the city itself more progress has been made. It is 
about two miles in breadth. It is laid out upon the rectangular 
plan, the streets being as straight to all appearance as if ruled 
with a ruler. Each of the main roads is 132 feet in width, and 
is traversed on either side by a streamlet of pure and sparkling 
water, flowing over a pebbly bed, and regulated by functionaries 
whose business it is to see that a fluid so precious in these saline 
localities is equitably and economically applied. 


‘The city revealed itself as we approached from behind its screen, 
the inclined terraces of the upper table land, and at last it lay 
stretched before us as uponamap. At a little distance the aspect 
was somewhat oriental, and in some points it reminded me of modern 
Athens, without the Acropolis. None of the buildings, except the 
Prophet’s house, were whitewashed. The material—the thick, sun- 
dried adobe, common to all parts of the eastern world—was of a dull 
leaden blue, deepened by the atmosphere to a grey, like the shingles of 
the roofs. The number of gardens and compounds—each tenement 
within the walls originally received 150 square acres, and those out- 
side from five to ten acres, according to their distance—the dark 
clumps and lines of bitter cottonwood, locust or acacia, poplars and 
fruit-trees, apples, peaches, and vines—how lovely they appeared 
after the baldness of the prairies !—and finally the fields of long-eared 
maize and sweet sorghum, strengthened the similarity to an Asiatic 
rather than to an American settlement. The differences presently 
became as salient. The farmhouses, with their stacks and stock, 
strongly suggested the old country. Moreover, domes and minarets, 
even churches and steeples, were wholly wanting, an omission that 
somewhat surprised me. The only building conspicuous from afar 
was the block occupied by the present head of the church. The 
court-house, with its tinned Muscovian dome, at the west end of the 
city ; the arsenal, a barn-like structure, on a bench below the Jebel 
Nur of the valley, Ensign Peak; and a sawmill, built beyond the 
southern boundary, were the next in importance. 

‘On our way we passed the vestiges of an old moat, from which 
was taken the earth for the bulwarks of Zion. A Romulian wall, of 
puddle, mud, clay, and pebbles, six miles—others say, 2,600 acres—in 
length, twelve feet high, six feet broad at the base, and two and 
three-quarters at the top, with embrasures five to six feet above the 
ground, and semi-bastions at half-musket range, was decided in 
1853-4 to be necessary, as a defence against the Lamanites, whose 
name in the vulgar is Yuta Indians. 

‘The suburbs are thinly settled ; the mass of habitations lie around 
and south of Temple Block. The streets of the suburbs are mere 
roads, cut by deep ups and downs, and by gutters on both sides, which, 
though full of pure water, have no bridge save a plank at the 
trottoirs. In summer the thoroughfares are dusty—in wet weather 
deep with viscid mud. 

‘The houses are almest all of one pattern, a barn shape, with 
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wings and lean-to’s, generally facing, sometimes turned endways to 
the street, which gives a suburban look to the settlement; and the 
diminutive casements show that window-glass is not yet made in the 
valley. In the best abodes the adobes rest upon a few courses of sand- 
stone, which prevent undermining by water or ground-damp, and it 
must always be protected by a coping from the rain and enow. 
The poorer are small, low, and hut-like; others are long, single-storied 
buildings, somewhat like stables with many entrances. The best 
houses resemble East Indian bungalows, with flat roofs and low, 
shady verandahs, well trellised, and supported by posts or pillars. 
All are provided with chimneys, and substantial doors to keep out 
the piercing cold. The offices are always placed, for hygienic 
reasons, outside, and some have a story and a half, the latter in- 
tended for lumber and other stores. I looked in vain for the out- 
house harems, in which certain romancers concerning everything 
Mormon had informed me that wives are kept, like any other stock. 
I presently found this but one of a multitude of delusions. Upon 
the whole, the Mormon settlement was a vast improvement upon its 
contemporaries in the valleys of the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

‘The site of the temple was dedicated in 1847, not long after the 
third great day in the world’s history, the arrival of the Saints in the 
valley ; but as yet it looks little better than a mere waste where un- 
consecrated rubbish might be deposited. The foundations, sixteen 
feet deep, and composed of grey granite, have been laid at a pro- 
digious cost. Inspired by the same egregious vanity which pervades 
their system, the Mormons are determined that this edifice shall be 
the most stately and magnificent pile on the face of the earth. The 
ground is encompassed by a wall ten or eleven feet in height, which will 
ultimately be crowned by an ornamented iron fence, and pierced 
with four gates for the admission of the faithful. Towards the centre 
there is an excavation like a large oblong grave, where neophytes 
are to enter the churcl spiritually by immersion in a pool cf water 
twenty feet deep. Meanwhile, until the Mormon architects shall be 
able to eclipse Solomon in the glory of the first temple, and to out- 
herod Herod in the splendours of the second, the saints are content 
to worship in a plain adobe building, called the Tabernacle, or in a 
kind of booth, known as the Bowery.’ 


Let us see how they spend Sunday in the mock Zion. Mr. 
Burton passed the hours previous to service in studying the Book 
of Mormon, which he describes as a painful, though appropriate 
exercise. He turned over a few chapters, but soon broke down, 
disgusted by the dulness and monotony of the work. At a 
quarter to ten he entered the Bowery, where the people then 
worshipped. This building is little more than a shed, open at 
the sides, and roofed with boughs and bushes, which are sup- 
ported upon rough posts. It will accommodate about 3,000 of 
the faithful, and the faithful were there in considerable force. 
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Most of them were attired in their Sunday best, but some, pre- 
ferring comfort to ceremony, had left their coats behind, and sat 
down to their devotions in their shirt sleeves. The whole con- 
gregation kept their hats upon their heads until the addresses 
opened, and then they uncovered toa man. The most touching 
feature in the assembly was the presence of a great number of 
aged people of both sexes, who, in the simplicity of their souls, 
were trying to reach heaven by clinging with trembling hands 
to the skirts of an impostor. At ten o’clock the proceedings 
commenced with a hymn, which was creditably executed by a 
violin, a bass, four male and two female performers, who occupied 
a pew in front of the people. The Mormon musicians, it seems, 
fully concur in the opinion that the devil should not have posses- 
sion of all the pretty tunes, and therefore the devout are some- 
times enlivened by little operatic interludes. The presiding 
elder, who, with other dignitaries of the church, occupied a plat- 
form at one end of the building, then called upon Brother 
Wallace, a returned missionary—perhaps from heathen England 
—to offer up a prayer ; and so highly valued do these supplica- 
tions appear to be that notes are made of them by short-hand 
writers, a couple of whom were stationed in the tribune, for the 
purpose of reporting the proceedings of the sanctuary. This 
done, there arose a bishop—and by a bishop we must not under- 
stand a gentleman in lawn sleeves, with an aristocratic name, and 
£6,000 a-year, but an agricultural-looking individual, in plain 
attire, answering to the name of Smoot, who spoke good sense in 
bad English, discharging it through his nose, as if that were the 
proper outlet for episcopal wisdom. His task was simple, namely, 
to ‘praise the saints and to pitch into the apostates. Having 
done this to his satisfaction, another hymn was sung, and then a 
great silence, expressive of profound expectation, overspread the 
assembly. Old men repressed their coughs, children ceased to 
scream, and even pious dowagers, lulled to holy slumber by the 
nasal eloquence of Mr. Smoot, shook themselves as if the Prophet 
Moroni were about to appear. Mightier, however, than this 
imaginary personage was the man that soon arose ; for it was he 
who guides the destinies of the Church Universal that now 
advanced to the front of the tribune, and having voided his 
saliva into a spittoon (the consecrated utensil being hidden from 
view), began to pour out his exhortations into the ears and hearts 
of the faithful. 


‘The discourse began slowly, word crept titubantly after word, and 
the opening phrases were hardly audible; but as the orator warmed, 
his voice rose high and sonorous, and a fluency so remarkable suc- 
ceeded falter and hesitation, that although the phenomenon is not 
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rare in strong speakers, the latter seemed almost to have been a work 
of art. The manner was pleasing and animated, and the matter 
fluent, impromptu, and well-turned—spoken rather than preached ; 
if it had a fault, it was rather rambling and unconnected. Of course 
colloquialisms of all kinds were introduced, such as “he become,” 
“for you and I,” and so forth. The gestures were easy and rounded, 
not without a certain grace, though evidently untaught; one, how- 
ever, must be excepted, namely, that of raising and shaking the fore- 
finger. This is often done in the Eastern states, but the rest of the 
world over it is considered threatening and bullying. The address 
was long. God isa mechanic. Mormonism isa great fact. Religion 
had made him (the speaker) the happiest of men. He was ready to 
dance like a Shaker. At this sentence the Prophet, who is a good 
mimic, and has much of the old New-English quaint humour, raised 
his right arm, and gave, to the amusement of the congregation, a droll 
imitation of Anne Lee’s followers. The Gentiles had sent an army 
to lay waste Zion, and what had they done? Why, hung one of 
their own tribe; and that, too, on the Lord’s-day. The Saints have 
a glorious destiny before them, and their morality is remarkable as 
the beauty of the Promised Land. The soft breeze blowing over the 
Bowery, and the glorious sunshine outside, made the allusion highl 
appropriate. The Lamanites, or Indians, are a religious people. All 
races know a God and may be saved. After a somewhat lengthy string 
of sentences concerning the great tribulation coming on earth—it has 
been coming for the last 1800 years—he concluded with good wishes 
to visitors and Gentiles generally, with a solemn blessing upon the 
President of the United States, pid territorial governor, and all such 
as be in authority over us, and, with an Amen which was loudly re- 
echoed by all around, he restored his hat and resumed his seat. 

‘ Having heard much of the practical good sense which characterises 
the Prophet’s discourse, I was somewhat disappointed; probably the 
occasion had not been propitious.’ 


But, in speaking of the Saints, their ‘peculiar institution’ 
demands peculiar attention. 

There is nothing which has thrown greater discredit upon 
Mormonism—amongst persons of principle, at least—than its 
system of sanctified concubinage. Here the character of the 
creed stands disclosed in such unambiguous terms that mistake 
is, or should be, impossible. When lust is positively consecrated, 
and men brought up in the midst of modern civilisation suddenly 
discover that sensuality may be made an item of religion, we need 
not hesitate for an instant in recognising the presence of the 
cloven foot. The paternity of the Mormon imposture is at once 
revealed. It is a curious, and, in itself, a very convicting fact, 
that the doctrine of plurality was not at first communicated to 
the ‘Church ;’ that when communicated, it was for some time 
concealed; and that when at last divulged, it was cautiously, 
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hesitatingly, stammeringly, avowed. We are eager to recognise 
any symptom of modesty in the apostle of boundless impudence, 
but at the same time we are compelled to conclude that a man 
who could, at any time he liked, have taken out a licence from 
heaven to keep a harem, did not do so at the outset, because he 
felt that it was too great a tax upon the credulity of his kind. 
It was not until the 12th July, 1843—another memorable day in 
Mormon chronology—that the Seer, whose numerous infidelities 
called for some special countenance, received a despatch from 
the skies touching ‘celestial marriages, or the patriarchal order 
of matrimony.’ It is a long, rambling revelation, penned in so 
clumsy and incoherent a style, that it betrays its mundane 
texture as clearly as the poetry professed to have been obtained 
from departed bards through the medium of spirit rappers 
exhibits its dreadfully commonplace authorship. The purport of 
it, however, is very plain. It appears from the preamble that 
Mr. Smith had inquired of the Lord, with astounding imperti- 
nence, how he ‘justified’ Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and 
others of his servants, in the matter of their many wives and 
concubines. Explanations being given, the Divine Being pro- 
ceeds to legislate on the subject. According to section twenty- 
four of this impious document, which is numbered like an Act of 
Parliament, the Lord authorises any member of the priesthood 
to espouse several virgins, if he should think proper, and even 
‘if he have ten virgins given unto him by this law, he cannot 
‘commit adultery, for they belong to him, and they are given 
‘unto him: therefore he is justified.” We do not venture to quote 
much, lest our readers should recoil with horror at the profanity 
which could ascribe such a bestial manifesto to the Almighty. 
But the first question for the Prophet after concocting this. 
edict was, how would his wife Emma receive it? What. 
would she say to this recognition of her husband’s present para- 
mours, and the introduction of as many new partners as he 
might choose to select? A few natural tears she would un- 
doubtedly shed ; but then, as a Prophet’s wife—satisfied of the 
authenticity of his mission—fully believing in the dignity of his 
inspirations—never for a moment dreaming that his revelations 
could be untrue, she would wipe those tears away, bow her head 
in token of perfect submission, and heroically request the Seer to 
marry every spare female in the community if he thought 
proper. Here, indeed, was a test of honesty or imposture to 
which no exception could be made. And what was the result ? 
Hyram Smith was sent to read the celestial missive to the good 
lady. She was highly indignant at its contents! The Prophet 
himself went to her on the following day, and endeavoured to 
NO. LXIX. 
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reason her into obedience. She refused, protesting that if he 
took another wife she would take another husband! So great, 
in fact, was her rage, that it is said she actually destroyed the 
document, which would thus have been lost had not Brigham 
Young preserved a copy! Who can doubt what was her opinion 
respecting the validity of the Seer’s revelations? She knew full 
well what his intercourse with Heaven really meant. A genuine 
believerdurst no more have burnt a Divine despatch than a genuine 
Catholic durst seal a letter with the consecrated wafer. 

Nine years, however, elapsed—eight after the Prophet's 
murder—before this mandate was fairly published, and the doc- 
trine of concubinage unblushingly announced. It was practised, 
however, meanwhile, though often denied alike by Saints who 
were ignorant of any charter, and by Saints who had wives in 
abundance. One individual informed Lieutenant Gunnison that, 
whilst preaching in New York, the President of that ‘Stake of 
‘ Zion’ thought proper to induct him into the great secret, and to 
acquaint him with the precious privileges which belonged to the 
chosen of the Lord. He learnt, for the first time, that he might 
put in his claim for several partners, and was prompted to do 
so in order that he might add to the household of faith. In the 
evening, he was taken to a large boarding-house, where numerous 
couples were sealed in marriage, the ceremony being performed in 
a front parlour, and the happy pairs retiring through the folding- 
doors-to their own apartments, as each in succession was ‘finished’ 
by the priest. The poor man was so shocked at the spectacle that 
he withdrew from the house and afterwards from the church. 

To palliate these sensualities, the Mormons have adopted a 
variety of expedients. Women are encouraged to believe that 
they cannot enter the heavenly kingdom unless under the wing 
of a husband. Men are told that if they die bachelors, they must 
be excluded from a state of perfect happiness, however excellent 
they may be in other respects, unless some obliging individual will 
act as their proxy after death, and marry one or more females 
in their name, the offspring of these unions being credited to the 
account of the deceased. The faithful are taught that their rank, 
power, and felicity in the world to come are determined by the 
number of wives they possess, and the quantity of children they 
may produce. Should a Saint be sent out on some mission, the 
Church holds it unreasonable that he should be deprived of the 
additions which he might have made to the ranks of the faithful 
in his own family had he remained at home ; and, therefore, it 
provides his wives with a representative spouse, and secures him 
the benefit of the issue which may arise. Nay, the spirit of 
uncleanness revels in such quaint forms and disguises in the 
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Mormon community, that any woman who wishes to become 
the affiancée of a distinguished personage, however long dead, 
may force her services upon that individual—be it a modern 
Saint or an ancient patriarch—by attaching herself to some 
living man, and imputing the children of the union to her dis- 
embodied lord. There are also purely spiritual connexions ; but 
it was not for these tame alliances that Smith obtained the reve- 
lation which shocked his wife Emma, or that Brigham Young 
thought it desirable to ‘ fill an omnibus’ with his wives. 

Let it be observed, however, that where a Saint has set his 
heart upon a female, other than his lawful wife, he cannot annex 
her without permission ; he must inquire of his Pope, whether 
the step would be in accordance with the will of Heaven. 
Should the oracle be favourable, the fair object is promoted to 
the rank of second or twentieth mate, as the case may be ; for 
though the consent of the lady and her parents must also be 
obtained, how can they, if good Mormons, demur to a revelation 
from on high, communicated through such a sacred channel as 
the supreme Pontiff himself? Any restiveness of this kind, we 
take it, would be impossible on the part of a genuine believer. 
It is equally necessary that the husband should ask his first wife 
for her assent to the introduction of a second; but, for the 
reason just mentioned, we should imagine that no first wife 
would have the hardihood or impiety to refuse. With such an 
example, however, before them as that of the elect lady, the 
Mormon lawgivers were too shrewd to trust to the devotion of 
their women; and, therefore, an intending bigamist is entitled 
to carry out his purpose though his rightful spouse may kick 
and plunge as she chooses. Not less sagacious is the proviso 
which enables the ruler of the Church to set his veto upon any 
union by declaring that Heaven disapproves ; for interest, 
intrigue, or other motives may frequently require that a match 
should be prevented, and the lady reserved for the dignitaries of 
the community or their particular friends. 

With such facilities for concubinage, it need scarcely be said 
that the number of polygamists in Utah is considerable. In our 
own country a Mormon knows very well that, in case he pre- 
sumes to marry a second wife during the life of the first, he will 
be placed in the dock of a criminal court, and that his issue will 
be treated as illegitimate, if, under certain circumstances, they 
have a legacy to receive, or property to inherit. But yonder—in 
the Promised Land—a Saint has nothing to fear from the terrors 
of a monogamist law. In the year 1858, when the entire popu- 
lation of the territory did not exceed from 40,000 to 50,000 souls, 
half of these being foreigners, and a large proportion females, it 
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was computed that there were 1,400 men who had more than 
one wife, but less than four; 1,100 with four ; 730 with five ; 
and 387 with seven and upwards. Some far exceed the ten 
virgins specified in the charter of profligacy. ‘We often heard,’ 
says Lieutenant Gunnison, ‘ one of the presidency spoken of 
‘with his twenty-eight wives ; another with forty-two, more or 
‘less ; and the third, called an old bachelor, because he had only 
‘abaker’s dozen. Captain Stansbury heard a Mormon dignitary 
proclaim from the pulpit, that he had a right to take a thousand 
wives ; and he defied anyone to prove from the Bible that he had 
not. There are very many, however, who must content them- 
selves with a single partner, and some who must vegetate 
without one; for poverty, old-world notions, and the insuffi- 
cient supply of females, must cut off thousands from par- 
ticipation in the magnificent dreams of that absorbent old 
patriarch. 

Nor are the Mormons wanting in arguments to justify this 
libidinous demand. It would amuse the reader to peruse a 
letter written by Mrs. Belinda Pratt, wife of a distinguished 
apostle, in which this lady smartly contends for the faith 
delivered by the Prophet to his saints. For this, however, we 
must refer him to Captain Burton’s book, where the racy epistle 
is transcribed at large. She, like other Mormon authorities, 
takes refuge in the example of the Patriarchs. To this argument 
there is one simple objection. Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, 
Orson Pratt, Heber Kimball, are not identical with Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and David. The modern saints of Utah are not the 
ancient chieftains of Israel. We have here again an illustration 
of the vanity which is the besetting sin of this community ; for 
what can he more ludicrous than to find emigrés from the 
Staffordshire potteries, or vagrants from American towns, placing 
themselves on a level with men who communed directly with 
their Maker, who saw real angels, and who were declared to be 
persons after God’s own heart? But whatever merit there might 
be in the patriarchal precedent, were it pleaded by others, it is 
utterly unavailing for the followers of Smith. For it so happens 
that, in the Book of Mormon, the practice of polygamy is ex- 
pressly condemned. In the Book of Jacob, we are told that 
‘ David and Solomon had, in truth, many wives and concubines, 
‘ which was abominable in my sight, saith the Lord” And again, 
‘ Hearken, my brothers, to the word of the Lord; for no man 
‘ amongst you shall have more than one wife : of concubines there 
‘ shall be none; because that I, the Lord God, take delight in the 
‘chastity of women.’ But the question is placed beyond all 
doubt by the ‘Book of Doctrines and Covenants,’ which was 
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accepted as the rule of faith and practice by the general assembly 
at Kirtland, in the fifth year of the Mormon era. In this work 
the Lord is made to say, ‘Whoso forbiddeth to marry is not 
‘ ordained of God, for marriage is ordained of God unto man ; 
‘wherefore it is lawful that he should have one wife, and they 
‘ twain shall be one flesh.’ And more explicitly still, ‘Inasmuch 
‘as the Church of Christ has been reproached with the crime of 
‘ fornication and polygamy, we declare that we believe that one 
‘man should have one wife, and one woman but one husband, 
‘except in case of death, when either is at liberty to marry 
‘again.’ And, as if to make the case still more crushing, and 
to anticipate the evil in the very quarter where it first arose, 
namely, in the lascivious propensities of the Prophet himself, he 
is divinely addressed in these words: ‘Thou shalt love thy wife 
‘with all thy heart, and shalt cleave unto her, and none else: 
‘and he that looketh wpon a woman to lust after her shall deny 
‘ the faith, and shall not have the Spirit, and if he repents not he 
‘ shall be cast out.’ With such unequivocal declarations staring 
the Mormon in the face, can anything be honestly said in favour 
of polygamy? It is idle to point to a subsequent revelation ; 
for, as the first directly contradicts the last,—as the one plainly 
prohibits what the other plainly enjoins,—the least we can do is 
to suspend our inferences from either; the best we can do is to 
discard them both. For the followers of Smith, indeed, there is 
no extrication from the miserable quagmire into which the 
Prophet has plunged his whole community. With singular in- 
felicity he gave the lie to his pretended seership, and has left his 
own lust, if we may so speak, to ferment in the Mormon body as 
- abiding proof that his mission was from below and not from 
above. 

But the practice of polygamy is also defended upon what may 
be called natural grounds. The answer, we think, is very con- 
clusive. Does Nature produce two, three, four, five, twenty 
women for every man? If she does not, the question is settled 
at once by her own authoritative decree: but we all know that 
one of the standing marvels of the globe is the remarkable pro- 
portioning of the sexes to each other, so that neither shall acquire 
any permanent ascendency. The balance is preserved, though 
the question is wholly withdrawn from the province of human 
volition. It is preserved, though no sagacity can possibly predict 
whether the next little stranger will be a boy or a girl. It is 
preserved, though, if families, and parishes, and limited areas be 
examined, the average law may seem to be completely discarded. 
And it has been preserved too, in its general integrity, through- 
out a long run of ages, as if Nature were determined that every 
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man should have it in his power to find a mate. But not two, 
three, four, five, twenty. She never engaged to ‘fill an omnibus’ 
for Brigham Young, or any other Mormon voluptuary. Had this 
been intended, she would have provided accordingly. We know 
that where polygamy prevails, more females than males are said 
to be produced ; and M. Remy asserts, ‘Quw’il-y-a en Utah beau- 
‘coup plus de naissances de filles que de garcons. Hence, says 
Captain Burton, ‘our plastic mother has prepared her children 
‘to practise’ this form of wedlock, as well as the monogamist 
mode. But even if the principle of accommodation were admitted, 
—and it can only be true, under the best (or worst) of circum- 
stances, to a limited extent,—are we to conclude that Nature 
approves of the proceeding, and authorises every individual to 
stock a whole vehicle with his wives? If a man breaks a leg, 
Nature instantly adopts extraordinary measures to ensure its 
repair; but are we entitled to infer that she delights in fractured 
limbs? When people live in filth and privation, she seems to 
take unusual precautions to prevent the decrease of the race 
from these elements of evil; for the houses of the poor frequently 
swarm like warrens, whilst the rich man and the noble may 
wander childless through their echoing halls. But shall we say, 
therefore, that Nature is pleased with dirt, and that want is an 
excellent and ought to be a universal thing? As little could we 
construe the proceedings of our plastic mother into symptoms of 
patronage, if she kindly interposed to correct a social danger, 
and to prevent what would otherwise be the consequence of a 
reign of polygamy,—a community of wives on the one hand, or 
the enforced celibacy of the greater part of mankind on the 
other! Besides, this principle of adaptation, even were it fully 
conceded, would be somewhat untortunate under a Mormon point 
of view; for, unless it implies that the population is actually as 
well as relatively increased, the gain in girls must be achieved 
at the expense of the boys. Let a society, now numbering (say) 
100,000 souls, under a monogamic dispensation, become a pluralist 
body, where every man was entitled to four wives, and when 
would its sexes be duly adjusted? Never, until its 50,000 males 
had declined to 20,000, or until its females had risen to 200,000. 
But the one would be a process of positive depletion, the other a 
multiplication of the feebler section, requiring years, perhaps 
centuries, for its accomplishment, without any substantial en- 
largement of the other. Taking the present population of the 
globe at the old schoolboy figure of 800 millions, it would be neces- 
sary to wait until we numbered at least 1,600 millions of women 
before the four-wife system could be fairly brought into play, 
unless the lords of creation were, meanwhile, to undergo a serious 
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diminution. In short, if the question of polygamy is to be 
discussed on natural grounds, the Mormon of all others is 
ludicrously unfortunate in his cause ; for if it be a sacred duty to 
multiply men for the church, the ‘plastic mother, according to 
Captain Burton, mocks him, by producing more of the weaker 
vessels, whilst she virtually lessens the number of the stronger. 

Suppressing, however, many arguments which present them- 
selves upon this curious topic, we bring the question to the 
simple issue which our purpose demands. Will any one believe 
that it was wholly from a sense of duty, and in no way for the 
gratification of his passions, that the founder of the sect enun- 
ciated the polygamic law? Had Smith been a pure as well as 
a prudent man, he would have said to his followers :—‘ My dear 
‘ disciples, I know what the Gentiles will say about this pro- 
‘ceeding. They will tell you that I was actuated by appetite 
‘alone when I propounded my revelation. But we will disap- 
‘ point them. For my own part, I will be content with one wife ; 
‘ the elect lady is enough. My friend Sidney Rigdon, here, has 
‘also agreed to abstain from further unions. And there is 
‘ Brigham Young, who (as I foresee) will be the future prop of 
‘ the Church ; he, too, has promised to be satisfied with as many 
‘partners as he can put into a simple sedan chair. We shall 
‘ thus take the sting out of the taunts of the unbelievers, and 
‘ you, my faithful followers, may marry to any extent you think 
‘ proper.’ This, we say, would have been wise, and so far as the 
honesty of the Seer was concerned, conclusive ; but what can be 
urged in his defence, when we find that the first use he made of 
his charter of lust was to prepare his wife for the acceptance of 
a number of rivals, whilst, at the same time, she was cruelly 
required (in virtue of clause twenty-one) to cleave to one 
husband alone ? 

Looking, however, at Mormonism as one of those burlesque 
churches which men are pleased, from time to time, to run up 
in wantonness or in crime, we would venture to specify a few of 
the features which have contributed to its extraordinary success. 
Foremost amongst these we place the fact that it was established 
by an apostle of boundless impudence. For reasons already 
assigned, it appears to us that this is the grand point in the 
promulgation of any delusion which is intended to enchant the 
vulgar and uneducated. Smith was precisely the man for the 
hour and the occasion ; he was prepared ‘to go’ the whole im- 
postor. His recklessness was such that he was ready to coin 
Bibles, counterfeit miracles, bring down angels from heaven 
as coolly as old necromancers professed to raise spirits from the 
churchyard, and to put himself on such terms of familiarity 
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with the Deity, that he could procure a celestial firman for any 

purpose he required. Is it any wonder that thousands of simple 

and illiterate persons were overpowered by the hardihood of his 

eae and surrendered their souls to the keeping of the 
ophet with the lying lips and the brazen brow ? 

Then, too, Mormonism is a system which, having originated 
in the vanity of its founder, ministers largely to that infirmity 
in the persons of his followers. The exorbitant conceit of the 
Saints is expressed in everything, from a name to an anathema. 
Joseph Smith was the ‘anointed of the Lord ;’ his wife, Emma, 
was the ‘daughter of God.’ Brigham Young is the ‘lion of the 
‘ Almighty. There are ‘twelve Apostles, and some of these 
were, and perhaps still are, flatteringly designated the Herald 
of Grace, the Archer of Paradise, the Olive Branch of Israel, the 
Banner of the Gospel, the Entablature of Truth, and the Gauge 
of Philosophy. High-sounding titles,—those of seers, high- 
priests, members of the seventy, presidents, bishops,—have been 
conferred upon this mushroom hierarchy with laughable prodi- 
gality. And the people themselves, what are they but the 
‘Saints of the Most High, and all others but benighted ‘Gentiles,’ 
whom Heaven will assuredly destroy, unless they acknowledge 
the gospel of Joseph Smith, and seek admission into the Latter- 
day Church? Would it not add immensely to the attractions of 
some village club, if the members were recognised amongst each 
other as princes, dukes, marquises, earls, barons, bishops, gover- 
nors, and other temporal and spiritual dignitaries ? 

Further, Mormonism is a system which is eminently calcu- 
lated to impose upon the vulgar, because it is a system of 
pretended revelations, pretended miracles, pretended gifts of 
tongues, and other pretended supernatural powers. It was a 
fine thing to have a prophet who could put a question to his 
Maker as coolly as we can to an equal, and obtain an answer 
‘by return,’ whenever a difficulty arose. It is a fine thing to 
have a prophet still, who can obtain the sanction of Heaven to 
the increase of any man’s household by the addition of wife 
after wife. It would be idle for us to inquire whether a person 
like Smith, living in an age like this, and professing to accept 
Christianity as a great fact, could believe in the genuineness of 
his own revelations. If he did, he must have been a lunatic ; if 
he did not, he must have been a conscious deceiver. This is 
but poor choice, indeed, for his Mormon followers ; but it is the 
best, we fear, to which they can lay claim. 

We doubt not that many men have been sincere in the sup- 
position that they were the favoured channels through which 
the Divine Being was pleased to make new communications of 
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His will, to supplement the deficiencies of the old. But it is 
usual in such cases for their friends to look carefully after them. 
The mischief of such pretensions is, that a man may receive a 
revelation for any purpose he chooses. If we had a Mormon 
acquaintance, who professed to be thus honoured, we should 
certainly be reluctant to admit him into the house. We should 
deem it right to count the spoons when he was gone, lest he 
should have been ‘inspired’ to seize them for the good of the 
cause; and, if we had an engaging wife, we would shut the door 
in his face, lest he should walk off with her for his own benefit, 
under pretence of a special commission from above. The man 
might be honest enough in a general way ; but of this we should 
be assured, that a person whose vanity could persuade him that 
Heaven had made a new Bible of him, would hesitate at nothing ; 
for the same easy and delusive process of reasoning, which misled 
him in the first instance, would avail to cover every delinquency, 
and to justify every wrong. The first step in such cases is the 
fatal one ; for when that is taken, there. is,no reason,.why an 
impostor like Smith should not license himself to hold rer jives, 
or why a fanatic like Richard Brothers should not lay claim, to 
the crown of Great Britain. 3.98 

But the best clue to the honesty of the Fiophet, in this par- 
ticular, is to be found in his conduct with regard to other seers 
of the same description. No honourable man, sincerely believing 
in his own visions and revelations, could well deny the same privi- 
leges to other members of his own communion. Why should 
not the Lord speak to E. Maclellan as well as to Joseph Smith ? 
But this the Prophet would not permit. He could clearly dis- 
cover the questionableness of a Divine communication when 
made through the lips of Mr. Maclellan, and therefore visited this 
individual with a sharp rebuke, which was designed to operate 
as a gag upon all similar offenders. With the remarkable 
opacity of intellect which impostors generally display in the 
a of their own principles to themselves, Smith de- 
clared that it was ‘an awful responsibility to write in the name 
of the Lord,’ and ascribed the proceeding to presumption and 
conceit. 

Still more fascinating, if possible, than the enjoyment of 
revelations, was the power of working miracles, casting out 
devils, healing diseases, and other extraordinary gifts to which 
the Saints laid claim ; for these prerogatives are not confined to 
the chieftains of the body, but may be exercised by the humblest 
preacher in the sect. As a solitary illustration, we may quote a 
case extracted by Mr. Mayhew from the Millennial Star, a 
Mormon publication, the scene being laid, not in the back settle- 
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ments of America, but within the civilised shores of Great 
Britain. 

‘The writer, who dates from Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, 
England, after detailing the attempts made to ordain Currell to the 
Mormon priesthood—attempts which were defeated by the devil— 
says :—“ When we laid our hands upon him, the devil entered him, and 
tried to prevent us from ordaining him ; but the power of Jesus Christ 
in the holy priesthood was stronger than the devil; and after all the 
endeavours of the powers of darkness to prevent us, in the name of 
Jesus Christ we ordained brother Richard Currell to the office of a 
priest in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. In con- 
sequence of what had taken place, many came to our meeting in the 
evening, and paid great attention. The scenes of the 20th of June 
will long be remembered by us as a day of rejoicing in the glorious 
manifestation of the power of God, confirming the faith of the Saints, 
and spreading the sound of the Gospel further than we could have 
done it in a long time. 

“J should inform you that when the devil found he was defeated 

in brother ©,, he entered a sister. The devils kept coming in for 
‘several bonts. As fast ay one lot was expelled, another lot entered ; at 
one time we counted twenty-seven come out of her. When we rebuked 
sthert thé? Would come ‘eat, Lut as soon return again. How was it 
they ‘could ucknowledge the power, and yet would damn our power, 
damn our Gospel, and tear and bite? The sight was awful; but it 
has done us all good. I may as well say that the devils told us they 
were sent some by Cain, some by Kite Judas, Kilo, Kelo, Kalmonia, 
and Lucifer. Some of these, they informed us, were presidents over 
seventies in hell. The last that came, previous to our going to 
prison, told us that he was Kilo, one of the presidents, and had six 
councillors. "We cast them out thirty times, and had 319 devils.” ’ 
Who can wonder that a faith which professes to have the 
ability to eject 319 demons all at a sitting, and some of them 
very potent demons apparently, should exercise a weird influence 
over coarse and credulous minds ? 
It is curious to observe that here, too, the founder sat in 
suicidal judgment upon his own pretensions. For when the 
infection began to spread, and numbers of his followers became 
possessed of these miraculous faculties, he discovered that it 
was time to check the growth of the propensity, and therefore 
gravely told them that such powers were the gift of the Devil. 
With them it was Satan counterfeiting the work of God. 

Then it should be remembered that Mormonism is an excessively 
secular faith. Whether it proposes to make the best of the other 
world or not, it at any rate determines to have all it can get out 
of this. Hence its claim to the ultimate possession of the whole 
earth. It is no wonder that a religion which sets up with such 
a splendid capital in prospect should be a most enticing religion 
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to the poor and ignorant. Possessing as it does already a huge 
territory, surpassing all Britain in bulk, who can be surprised if 
a pale Lancashire spinner, or a simple Welsh miner, should 
forsake his home, where his denomination has no visible property, 
except, perhaps, a plain brick chapel with hard benches and a 
well-worn Bible, in order to invest his faith in an association 
which has mountains, and lakes, mines of iron and beds of gold, 
coal, sulphur, lead, and other valuable commodities, all of its own ? 
To go into the Latter-day Church, is, in his eyes, to go into 
partnership in a great joint-stock company, with a paid-up 
capital, consisting of the state of Utah, and all the rest of the 
world to follow. True, the poor fellow may discover that a rood 
of ground in England would, practically, be of more value to him 
than all his right, title, share, and interest of and in the expectant 
property and heritage of the Saints; but there is a charm in 
grand anticipations, and meanwhile the faith has something to 
shew for itself. A system which has (substantially at least) its 
houses of legislature, its governor and officers, its militia and 
policemen, must look somewhat imposing to a man who, whilst 
in his Gentile condition, belonged to a communion which was 
secularly represented by parish beadles and churchwardens, by 
chapel keepers and circuit stewards only. 

Next, let it be remarked, that the religion of the Saints is so 
materialistic, that, whilst it disgusts the refined, it recommends 
itself strongly to the vulgar. It is an eminently plebeian faith. 
It is just the doctrine for men in their shirt sleeves, with a pot 
of ale at each elbow, a pipe in their mouth, and a spittoon at 
their feet. 

Outwardly, indeed, the Mormon creed: presents no little 
resemblance in some particulars to the Christian faith. An 
English clergyman might subscribe to several of its Articles as 
readily as to those of his own Church. But take them as inter- 
preted by the oracles of Zion, and their glory vanishes. For 
instance, the first item in their creed is, ‘We believe in God the 
‘Eternal Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, and in the Holy 
‘ Ghost. But what construction does the Mormon put upon a 
doctrine which would read as unobjectionably in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as it did in the temple at Nauvoo? One which 
reduces the Almighty to the status of a mere man. ‘God him- 
‘ self” said Prophet Smith in his last sermon, ‘ who sits enthroned 
‘in yonder heavens, is a man like unto yourselves: that is the 
‘ great secret. If the veil was rent to day, and the great God 
‘ who holds the world in its orbit, and upholds all things by his 
‘ power, if you were to see him to-day, you would see him in all 
‘the person, image, and very form as a man.’ Apostle Orson 
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Pratt is still more explicit: ‘The Father is a material being. 
‘ The substance of which he is composed is wholly material. It 
‘is a substance widely different, in some respects, from the 
‘various substances with which we are more immediately ac- 
$quainted. In other respects it is precisely like all other mate- 
rials,’ The Son ‘is the offspring of the Father by the Virgin 


_ ‘Mary. The eternal Father came to the earth, and wooed and 


‘won her to be the wife of his bosom. He sent his herald 
‘angel, Gabriel, to announce espousals of marriage, and the 
‘ Bridegroom and the Bride met on the plains of Palestine, and 
‘the holy Babe that was born was the “tabernacle” prepared 
‘ for and assured by the Spirit Son.” The Holy Ghost, according 
to Mr. Pratt, is also a material substance, consisting of definite 
atoms, each having form, size, and solidity, but each possessing 
reasoning powers, and other glorious attributes, which ordinary 
matter does not enjoy. This Divine element exists in vast quan- 
tities throughout the universe, and is spoken of as if it were 
little better than a mass of intelligent oxygen or hydrogen. Nay, 
in Mormon theology, the Almighty is but a derivative being, 
and the descendant of many previous deities,—‘the people, 
says Gunnison, ‘talking boldly of the grandfather and great- 
‘ grandfather of God, thus tracing back almost ad infinitum 
‘to the Head God that called the grand council together when 
‘the worlds came rolling into existence.” These beings too 
are said to have wives, for there have been goddesses from 
eternity. And to make the impiety complete, the faithful are 
told by their Prophet that by going from grace to grace they 
will become gods themselves! This slight excerpt from the 
theology of the Saints will be quite sufficient to exhibit the 
intense plebeianism of their views. The object is evidently to 
pull down the Majesty of Heaven to the level of Joseph Smith 
and Orson Pratt. 

Many other reasons might be specified in explanation of the 
extraordinary success of Mormonism. It is a church which has 
been fostered alike by the horrors of persecution without, and 
the captivations of polygamy within. It is a church which 
must have many charms for the simple and credulous, for if a 
man can really conclude that Smith was a true prophet, and the 
veritable mouthpiece of the Deity, there is nothing in the whole 
circle of folly which he need reject. To many, indeed, it has 
appeared strange that a person like Smith should expose himself 
to a life of hardship and hostility, and then to a painful and 
premature death, unless he were a sincere believer in the justice 
of his cause. But this is a question which might be asked with 
regard to every rogue that ever lived. Why should any swin- 
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dler expose himself to detection, pursuit, policemen, judges, or 
gaolers, if he knew (as he does know) that swindling is a 
punishable thing? With prudent, sensible people, such an 
argument would doubtless prevail. But it was just because the 
Prophet was neither prudent nor sensible, that such a considera- 
tion had no weight with him. Vanity and selfishness led him 
on, step by step, as vanity and selfishness will frequently do 
though death may be standing straight in the path. odigious 
conceit was the prompter of his proceedings, and that conceit 
was abundantly gratified in his short but wonderful career. To 
a man whose appetite for notoriety was so gluttonous, it was 
surely something to be raised from the lowest ranks of life, and 
honoured as the anointed of the Lord—receiver of revelations 
—possessor of miraculous powers—head of a whole church— 
governor of the earthly Zion and general of its legion—founder 
of a community which was to ‘endure for ever’—owner in 
prospect of a world—and, in short, the ‘greatest spirit of the 
‘age’—‘the man who had done more, save Jesus only, for the 
salvation of this world than any other man that ever lived in it.’ 
Time after time people have forfeited peace, happiness, honour, 
life itself, to win but a tithe of the importance the Seer attained. 
Wishing to speak with all charity of his deluded followers, who 
are in many respects a creditable and industrious community, 
we are bound to remember the hideous mischief which the fabri- 
cator of a spurious faith inflicts upon mankind. He plants a 
forest of upas trees, beneath the shade of which thousands of 
ignorant dupes seek shelter, and find death. If Christianity be 
true, Mormonism is false; and if the Bible be the Book of God, 
most certainly the propagator of the Book of Mormon, and the 
author of the charter of profligacy, was either a monomaniac or 
an impostor. 
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Art. IX.—(1.) Bills for the Abolition of Church-rates. 1854-61. 
(2.) Bills for Amending the Law relating to Endowed Schools. 

1859-61. 

(3.) Speech of John Bright, Esq., U.P., in the House of Commons, on 
moving the Withdrawal from the Estimates of the Irish 
Reeium Donvm. 

(4.) Bills for Abolishing the Edinburgh Annuity Tax. 

(5.) Bills for Abolishing Municipal Oaths. 

(6.) Nonconformists’ Burial Bill. 1861. 

(7.) Bill for taking the Census in England and Wales. 1860. 


By the Free Churches in England we mean religious communi- 
ties which are self-supported and self-governed, in distinction 
from English Episcopalianism which is endowed by the State, 
and, as a matter of course, is governed by the law of the State. 
The great end for which these Free Churches exist is not merely 
that they may conserve religious truth, but that they may diffuse 
both religious truth and religious life. But existing as they do 
in a country where the State and the State Church will thrust 
political action into religious matters, these churches are made, 
against their will, to be in a sense political. As religious com- 
munities, their moral sense in regard to all questions of right and 
equity should be enlightened and imperative. It should not be 
in the nature of such men to witness religious injustice or reli- 
gious favouritism, without becoming so far political as to protest 
against such things, and to seek their extinction. The Free 
Churches of this country say to the State :—Let religion alone, and 
you shall find that we, as religionists, will let you alone—there 
shall be no more political action from us in our religious character. 
To the Established Church these communities say :—Cease to be 
political, and you shall find that we will cease to be political ; 
care only for your spiritual things, and then the happy day will 
have come in which we too may care only for such things. But 
that day has not yet come. In this article we purpose looking 
briefly to the religious work done by the Free Churches of this 
country; and also to those political relations thus made to be 
inseparable from their position ; and these preliminary sentences 
will suffice to indicate the feeling with which we so do. 

The results of the Census of 1851 may be presented under two 
aspects, accordingly as Dissent is regarded as a religious fact or as 
a political power. The argument on the first of these points may 
be stated as follows. If it be true that religion ought to be 
established, it is to be expected that it will succeed better if it is 
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established than if it is not. All other things being equal, and a 
sufficient period being afforded for comparison, an established reli- 
gion may be expected to grow vigorously, the non-established to 
decline in comparison with it. But how if the facts prove to be the 
reverse? How if the established religion is found to decline in 
comparison with the non-established? It is important to this 
question to see how the facts relating to it really stand. Good 
men must desire to know the truth on so grave a matter. 

By the expression ‘religion being established,’ is meant to be 
implied that special legal provisions are in existence for the 
purpose of promoting its spread among the community. These 
provisions may be more or less systematic in their character, the 
idea embracing every thing, from an occasional grant of public 
money, to such an elaborate system of public administration as 
amounts to a distinct department of the State. It is under the 
latter aspect that it is seen to exist in this country. 

Sixty years ago the aggregate population of the three counties 
of Monmouth, Lancaster, and Durham stood at 868,000 souls. 
By 1851 the number had increased to 2,571,000. According to 
the basis laid down by the Census, the number of persons in these 
three counties requiring accommodation for their religious 
worship was thus raised from half a million to about a million 
and a half of souls. 

At neither period has the actual accommodation fulfilled the 
statistical requirement. In 1801 the Church provided 244,000 
sittings; Dissent, 103,000 only. But in 1851 the Church had 
only doubled its provision, increasing it to 494,000 sittings, while 
Dissent within the same period raised its total to 623,000, thus 
sextupling its accommodation. 

It will be seen, on comparing these counties with others, that, 
whether taken singly or collectively, they give an increase of 
population at the extreme of rapidity. The Church proved 
unable to cope with it, falling short by one-third of even main- 
taining its relative position. Dissent not merely coped with it, 
but outstripped it. It met a trebled demand by a sextupled 
supply. 

Take another group. In Bedford, Kent, Lincoln, and the 
East Riding, the rate of increase of population is nearly identical 
with the average increase for all England and Wales. The aggre- 
gate results for these counties show an increase of from nearly 
692,000 in 1801, to 1,360,000 in 1851 : requiring a corresponding 
increase in accommodation for public worship of from nearly 

400,000 to nearly 800,000 sittings. In 1801 the Church more 
than fulfilled its duty, its sittings numbering 435,000, while 
Dissent had 45,000 only. But towards the additional require- 
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ment of 1851 the Church contributed no more than 58,000 
sittings, while Dissent raised its number to a total of 392,000, 
being an increase of ninefold, and supplementing the whole 
deficiency of the Church of England. 

Take a third case. Hereford, Rutland, Wilts, and the North 
Riding have a population which is at once small and sluggish. 
At the end of the late half-century it did not exceed 607,000 
souls, and at the beginning it had already reached 447,000. The 
rate of increase for each county was respectively so small as 31, 
41, 38, and 35 per cent. In 1801 the Church of England fur- 
nished a number of sittings barely 20,000 short of Mr. Mann’s 
requirements, and 100,000 more in 1851 would have sufficed 
to keep Dissent out of the field. It furnished a few units 
more than 34,000, thus leaving destitute the whole additional 
population. Dissent covered the ground by an addition of 
156,000 sittings. In 1801 Dissent had no more than 48,000. 

There is no evading these figures. Abandon them altogether, 
group the English counties how you will, take them singly, take 
them in the lump, the same results will come out at the end. In 
all England through, and in every county of England, the En- 
dowed Church comparatively fails, and the Free Church compara- 
tively succeeds. No matter under what conditions, whether the 
excitements of Lancashire or the sublime apathies of Rutland, 
population cannot advance so rapidly but the Free Church prin- 
ciple outstrips it; it cannot hang back so sluggishly as not to do 
more than the State Church. The smallest deficiency in the 
results of the State Church in any county is 18 per cent. ; the 
least excess for the Free Church is 91, In ten English counties 
the Established Church fails by 90 per cent.; in as many the 
Free Church exceeds its quota 600 times told. Bedfordshire 
built 6 churches during the fifty years; Cambridgeshire, 7 ; 
Herts, 18; Hunts, none; Norfolk, none ; Northamptonshire, 9; 
Northumberland, 6 ; Rutland, 2 ; and Westmoreland, 10. There 
are some of these counties, certainly, in which the number of the 
new conventicles is fewer than 100; for Hunts has only 74; 
Westmoreland only 72; and Rutland only 25 ; but the aggregate 
addition for the nine counties exceeds 1,800. On the other hand, 
in the counties of Chester, Lancaster, Middlesex, Stafford, Surrey, 
and in the West Riding, the new churches are never fewer than 
100; and the aggregate increase is 1,138. But it seems as if 
our Free Churches had chosen these very counties for the display 
of their superiority—their whole increase being 3,738 new places 
of worship; their proportion to the Church being everywhere 
2, 3, 4, and 5to1. In short, put all the tables of the Census 
into a lottery, subtract, multiply, and divide its figures how you 
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will, do anything with them, so you do not alter them, the Church 
always draws a blank, the self-sustained Churches always take 
out a prize. A sufficient variety of examples has been given. 
The whole result may now be stated. Speaking relatively, not 
to each other, but to the population of the country, the Church 


of England, in its endeavours to keep pace with it, has fallen 70 ° 


per cent. behind. Dissent has placed itself 303 per cent. in 
advance.* 

If these facts seem blows quite sufficient to drive the nail 
through, there is yet one other which may be thought to clench 
it. During the last twenty years of the half-century—that is, 
from 1830 to 1850—the Church steadily and largely regained its 
ground. It increased its accommodation at a rate exceeding that 
of its former efforts by 500 per cent. How? By throwing itself 
on the voluntary principle. The State withdrew two-thirds of its 
previous assistance, and at the same time (by Sir Robert Peel’s 
Acts) relaxed to an important degree its own legislative obstruc- 
tions to Church extension. The latent voluntaryism of the Epis- 
copalian laity broke out at once. Upwards of £5,500,000 were 
contributed, and 2,000 churches raised during their twenty years 
of comparative freedom and non-endowment, against a meagre 
500 furnished during the preceding thirty years of State assist- 
ance and control. Thank God, amid all our political quarrels, this 
work still goes on bravely, showing clearly enough what our Epis- 
copalian brethren can do, and what they would do, if the care of 
their church were devolved freely to their own hands ! 

Our leading Churchmen have been anxious to ignore the 
Census of 1851, and have taken good care that until 1871 it shall 
not be repeated; and with respect to the concessions now so 
generally talked of, the only thing which we can learn that they 
are agreed upon, is to refuse any. 

This is much to be regretted. It may be safely asserted that 
there has never been a time when the claims of the Episcopalian 
communion upon our common gratitude were more cordially ap- 
preciated among all classes of Dissenters than they are now. For 
a long time past it has been noticed that the most telling argument 
against the principle of a State Church—the view most cordially 
responded to by their Dissenting audiences—the point, it may be 
said, upon which the whole controversy would now be willingly 
allowed to turn—is not that religious institutions are on principle 
beyond the province of the civil magistrate, nor even the prac- 


* Those who wish to study this question further, will find the whole matter 
fully elaborated, and supplemented by an invaluable set of tables, in Voluntaryism 
in England and Wales, by the late Mr. Thomas Plint, of Leeds, published by 
Simpkin & Marshall 
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tical injustice which they work to non-established communions, so 
much as this :—that the experience of State Churchism, as we 
find it in connection with a religious body to which we feel our- 
selves fast bound by the tie of a common faith, shews it to be 
fraught with evil to the Established body itself, to an extent which 
largely paralyzes its efforts for the spread of Divine truth, and 
interposes on the site of its shrunken borders a new spiritual 
desert between every other communion and the unreached 
masses. There can be no doubt,as to the facts; and in face of 
the disposition which exists on our side to view them as narrow- 
ing the controversy to a difference as to means, it, presents a 
painful contrast to see the politics of the other confined to a mere 
defence of endowment, avowedly* regardless how great may be 
the diversities of religions doctrine to the support of which those 
endowments may continue in point of fact to be devoted. 

Having insisted so much on the Census of 1851, we may be 
allowed to express our regret that the results of the struggle of 
1860 should have had so much the appearance of a drawn batile. 
We did not carry our point, and our opponents succeeded too 
well in representing us, instead of themselves, as the party desi- 
rous to shut out evidence. We know of course that nothing 
could be more contrary to the fact; but we apprehend that in 
political circles not unfavourably disposed to us, the phrase of 
Sir George Lewis—‘ We respect your feelings, but we cannot 
‘accept your reason’—represents the prevailing view of our con- 
duct on that occasion. Yet we cannot imagine that there ought 
to be any difficulty in satisfying any one that no other course 
than that which we took was open to us—at least, if we had any 
sincere desire to obtain information upon the point upon which it 
was agreed on all hands that the Census inquiry was intended to 
throw light. 

The great public question being—whether the spread of reli- 
gion among the people is a matter with which the civil magis- 
trate has anything to do, the object of course of the proposed 
Census of 1861 was to continue on, in the best shape possible, the 
results which that of 1851 had already given us of what the 
civil magistrate was actually doing. So that the point is simply 
—which of the two forms of inquiry—that of accommodation 
and attendance adopted in 1851, or that of personal (or vicar- 
ial) profession proposed in 1861—was most likely to elicit these 
results. 

Now, without stopping to consider how far the notion of an 
inquiry by the State into the religion of each one of its subjects 


* See Rules of the Church Institution, which, we are informed, ‘have received 
‘ the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury and several of the bishops.’ 
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is or is not an absurdity in terms (religion being a spiritual thing, 
while the State-worship party is sure to be in the main worldly), 
it must not be lost sight of that the Census of 1851 did give the 
information it proposed to do, and that the information so ob- 
tained was of undoubted value as well as pertinence. So far as 
the people of this country have become or remained a religious 
people, it has done so through the action upon it of the religious 
denominations, established or non-established. And the Census 
laid before us, with regard to each denomination, shews the 
extent to which it attempted to influence the people by accom- 
modation, and the extent to which that influence was successful 
on their part, as seen in the attendance. There has long ceased to 
be any reasonable question of its substantial accuracy. If it un- 
happily shewed that one-third of the population was still un- 
touched by any religious instrumentality, it also atforded unusually 
clear indications of the source to which the greater part of this 
sad shortcoming was to be ascribed. 

It is no doubt true that the ostensible objection to the Census 
of 1851 had a technical plausibility. The ‘attendants do not 
‘represent the whole number of adherents,’ and the congrega- 
tions of any one Sunday certainly do not represent ever the 
whole number of attendants. And of course it was not con- 
tended in terms, by the promoters of the proposed personal-pro- 
fession return, that those who never attended the services of the 
Church of England had any title to rank themselves members of 
its communion. But every one knew that the expectation that 
they would do so was the real motive to the intended change. 
What was wanted was, that every supporter of the political insti- 
tution should be counted in as a member of the religious body. 
There were shoals among the unreached masses, both of rich and 
poor, who would no doubt be got readily to declare themselves 
Churchmen, or who, at all events, would be put down as such by 
the enumerators, if it was once understood that they did not 
thereby pledge themselves to the belief of any of its doctrines, 
or to attend its public worship. And is it religious men who 
could wish to get suffrage for a church from such sources? It 
was an easier matter than good Dr. Johnson’s evidence of the 
religious character of Savage, for he was certainly seen to ‘ pull 
‘ off his hat whenever he passed a church-door.” The Apostle 
said, ‘Show me thy faith by thy works.’ Our great Churchmen, 
in the exercise of their plenary absolution, were willing to accept 
the faith and to leave the works to take care of themselves. 

If it had been proposed to add the returns of 1861 to those of 
1851, we certainly think that ourFree Churches might have made 
their own capital out of the results ; and it was undoubtedly not 
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necessary to make any objection in a case where, as in Ireland, 
five-sixths of the population still insist on calling themselves 
Roman Catholics. But in England, our case is one which needs 
the best evidence. The existing returns place us just in a 
minority. Our social influence is still on the growth, and does 
not yet do more than barely retain in Parliament the very small 
proportion of members whom we placed there in 1852. Nay, 
unless we take steps to get ourselves formally excommunicated, 
we are all in point of law Churchmen; and every census enume- 
rator would have felt that in setting down as such the most 
notorious depraver of the Book of Common Prayer, he could not 
possibly go wrong. f 

The truth is, indeed, that even the Census of 1851 did injus- 
tice to Dissent. In order to get rid of the difficulty in calcula- 
tion, arising from the attendance of the same person several times 
in the day, Mr. Mann based his results on the assumption that 
the whole number of attendants would be fairly represented by 
taking all the morning, one-half of the afternoon, and one-third of 
the evening attendants. Nothing could be fairer on the face of it ; 
but then the fact is, as any one may see in turning to the 
tables, that the best Church attendance is always in the morn- 
ing, and the best Chapel attendances are in the evening. So 
that while the formula rarely or never fails to find a probable 
maximum for the Church, it is quite possible for a calculated 
Chapel aggregate to be fewer by as much as one-third than the 
actually returned attendance. Let the formula be simply modi- 
fied according to its obvious meaning, and it will be found that 
the majority of actual worshippers throughout the country is on 
the side of Dissent. 

On the other hand, it was sometimes contended, that in com- 
paring results the Church ought not to be contrasted with all 
other religious bodies in the country, but with those only which 
agree with her in doctrine ; in fact, with the Protestant Non- 
conformist denominations commonly called orthodox. Hardly 
anything, perhaps, can sound more plausible; yet it is noto- 
rious that the true pressure of the objection rests not upon the 
Nonconformist, but upon the Conformist. The numbers of each 
denomination being given in the Census, it is a sufficiently simple 
matter to calculate the necessary deduction (about one-twen- 
tieth) of the unorthodox elements from the side of Dissent. But 
how are we to get at the corresponding deduction on account of 
the many in the Church of England who are anything but 
orthodox? We do not, of course, indorse the rhetorical exag- 
geration of Lord Macaulay—that the Church is a ‘bundle of 
‘ religious systems without number, but in more sober sadness 
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it must be said, that the Church is several, while Dissent is one. 
There are three bases, upon one or other of which, it may be 
said, that men, conscious of sin, rest their hopes of salvation, 
personal penitence, priestly absolution, and vicarial sacrifice. 
With the small exception which has been noted, it is a fact be- 
yond the reach of question, that the religious life of Dissent in 
this country rests its hope upon the last. It is no less a fact 
beyond question, that at this day theologies destructive of it— 
destructive even probably of the basis common to all three—live 
and grow, and find countenance in the Church of England. It 
is certain that theological systems, founded on the sufficiency of 
personal penitence, or accepting the necessity of priestly abso- 
lution, are avowed and insisted upon by powerful classes among 
its clergy and laity. The names of ‘ Anglican’ and ‘ Broad 
‘ Church’ describe recognised sections of the Church, not less 
than the name of ‘Evangelical.’ If the Census of 1861 had 
required of each of these sections the same returns of accommo- 
dation and attendance which that of 1851 required of the 
various sections of Dissent, it is impossible to speculate upon 
what would have been disclosed. But this much is clear. If 
there be truth in the Evangelical system of Christianity, and if 
the Church of England, as it has existed since the date of the 
Reformation, has been maintained for the purpose of spreading 
that truth among the masses, its failure must be awful, to an 
extent of which the mere results of the Census tables give no. 
conception. If, on the contrary, the Church has been main- 
tained to prevent the spread of Evangelical truth, its power to: 
that end has been scarcely less remarkable. 

But while these considerations go to shew, that Dissent, re- 
garded as the means of diffusing religious truth, has even more 
to say for itself than appears upon the mere figures, the question 
has to be looked at from other aspects in coming to estimate the 
strength of Dissent as a political power. Many other elements 
undoubtedly mingle in its composition than can be supposed to 
be due to motives such as the above facts would create ; and 
indeed the actual combination is precisely the reverse of what 
might naturally have been anticipated. In place of close fusion, 
religious and political, among all bodies of evangelical Christians, 
there is, probably, no section whose instincts are more abso- 
lutely hostile to political Dissent than the Evangelical Episco- 
palians. On the other hand, Dissent derives no small portion, 
both of its strength and its weakness, from its political union 
both with classes and individuals, whose divergence from it, in 
their religious hope§ and aspirations, forbids more than an acci- 
dental assimilation in the immediate policy of the moment. 
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In their present numbers and relative rapidity of increase, the 
Methodists stand far at the head of all denominations of Non- 
conformists. In their practice they are, if any can be said to be 
so, the very embodiment of the voluntary principle. In it they 
live and move and have their being. By it they have risen from 
smaller beginnings, survived more serious schisms, and grown to 
a more incredible development, than any other Christian com- 
munion in this country. Yet if we are to trust some recent 
official pronouncements, the Methodists are on the side of the 
Church. IJpsis Hibernis sunt Hibernioris. And the strange 
submissiveness which Wesleyanism exhibits as a body to tie 
political behest of its religious authorities, rendered it long a 
point of great delicacy to frame the right reply to the jubilant 
assertions of their fidelity to the Church set up during some 
recent debates in the House of Commons. 

But these assertions shrink sadly upon examination. Wes- 
leyanism is not a synonym for the Methodist body, and in 
Wesleyanism itself there are two opinions. In 1851, the Wes- 
leyans—‘ the Old Connexion ’—had shrunk to less than three- 
fifths of the whole Methodist body : it may be doubted whether, 
at this moment, they exceed one-half. Of the cther half, 
the New Connexion, the Primitive and Calvinistic Methodists, 
and the Wesleyan Reformers, contain, probably, a dissenting 
element as large and vigorous as is to be found anywhere. It 
was even found, lately, that it required but a short time to obtain 
among the office-bearers of Old Conference Wesleyanism itself, 
not far short of 10,000 signatures to a document resisting all 
compromise in the matter of Church-rate Abolition. How much 
further the same spirit extends can, at present, be only matter 
of conjecture. 

The truth may probably be stated by observing, that of the 
different sections of Methodism, the Wesleyans are the most 
numerous and the most wealthy single body, and that of this 
body, whatever liberal tendencies exist, are effectually held in 
check by its omnipresent organization, inasmuch that the name 
and dead weight of the oldest Wesleyanism will probably be for 
some time to come at the beck of the Church. But the freedom 
which one-half of Methodism has already won for itself, and the 
spirit of sclf-assertion so rapidly developed among the still subject 
body, shew that its more active elements range themselves on the 
side of Dissent. 

The centre and soul of the principle of Free Churchism is to be 
found unquestionably in the Independent and Baptist denomina- 
tions. Next to the Methodists in numetical importance and 
rapidity of increase, they are interested in the facts which we 
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have been exposing in every aspect under which they can be of 
interest to anybody. Is an Establishment unjust to other deno- 
minations? Of all others they feel the injustice. Is it unsuc- 
cessful as to its results in the spread of Divine truth? It is for 
the sake of attaining those very results that they give freely of 
their own substance. Is it condemned by experienced facts? 
Like the Wesleyans, they furnish the experience, and, unlike the 
Wesleyans, they rely on what they furnish. Is it beyond the 
province of Government? There is no body of Christians which 
has been found more consistently desirous of limiting Govern- 
ment within its proper sphere. Among them, if among any, 
there may be found a fixed repugnance to a political religion. 

No doubt there are among the Congregationalists, as elsewhere, 
the quiet, the sedate, and the orderly, who do not like agitation 
of any kind. But there can never be any question of their taking 
their part in a crisis. Their deep, prevailing motive of action— 
the spread of Christ’s truth among the masses—keeps ever alive 
among them a distrust of the Church’s political machinery, quick 
to vent itself upon every oft-recurring scandal in the belief or 
conduct of its ministers, and almost driving them to act with its 
assailants, if there should seem among them a moment of diffi- 
culty or hesitation. 

If a long community in wrongs and struggles could suffice to 
establish a present sympathy, no political union ought to be 
firmer than between the Dissenters and Roman Catholics. But 
political, like all other life, needs daily nutriment, and neither 
of these bodies seems to sympathise in the ulterior views, or 
even the subordinate measures, of the other. The Roman Catho- 
lic heart is naturally, if not necessarily, at Rome; and it is by 
our foreign, much more than by our domestic policy, that the 
interests of Romanists are affected. For the sake of Austria, 
even the Durham Letter may be forgiven ; for the sake of Italy, 
its author may at any moment be ejected from office. If the Irish 
Catholics choose to assail the Irish Church, we could understand 
the reason of such a contest. But we must acknowledge there 
is some excuse for their apathy. That Church is a great sham, 
but after all it does no harm. There is not a single Catholic the 
less for it. It has struck no roct in Ireland—it is little more 
than a somewhat invidious property of the Marquess of West- 
meath. So long, therefore, as the Irish Catholic can maintain 
Maynooth, increase his share in the Religious-purposes’ Grants for 
the Colonies, and raise the stipends of his army and gaol chap- 
laincies, there seems to be no domestic religious question which 
can command his vote. Why indeed should he thwart the policy 
of the only religious communion in England out of which con- 
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verts to his own faith are being daily manufactured, and which 
keeps constantly on hand a supply of half-completed articles 
ready for any occasional demand? Neutrality seems to be the 
most that can be expected for political dissent from a body whose 
votes could easily carry all its measures, but to whom it has 
néthing which they seriously care for to offer in return. 

The Unitarians, also, would certainly not represent themselves 
as interested in the spread of the distinctive doctrines of the 
Church of England ; and one opinion which is powerful, if not 
predominant among them, points rather to a desire for a com- 
prehensive Establishment than for a Non-State religion. There 
are, moreover, memories still smouldering of an old internecine 
war left by the fathers of the present generation, which could not 
fail to kindle when the necessity for a common action began to 
loom in the distance. But there is withal on both sides a large 
love of religious freedom ; and it is evident from results still in 
progress that those memories have on neither side been suffered 
to prevail over the sense of a common duty. It would be 
difficult to tell which of the two bodies has shewn itself most 
ready or most determined in supporting Sir John Trelawny, 
Mr. Dillwyn, or Mr. Baines. 

The Jews and the Society of Friends, if, like others, they have 
suffered, have also themselves so long systematically benefited 
by exceptional legislation, that it would not be wonderful if the 
appreciated less distinctly than might otherwise be expected the 
general Anti-State-Church principle. The enfranchisement of 
the former body is too recent, and they were too absolutely on 
their good behaviour during the struggle for it, not to render 
peculiarly gratifying the course taken by their M.P.’s since the 
Legislature has had the benefit of their presence. With regard 
to the Friends, it must be confessed with pain, that while they 
are committed to the side, and, in their own way, fighting in the 
ranks of religious freedom, theiraction has been asyet far less praise- 
worthy in point of principle, and with more important deductions 
than ought to be possible, from the support which their wealth, 
character, and intelligence, should enable them to afford. 

We now come to a different class of allies—the Anglican sec- 
tion of the Church of England—for these are with us, much as 
they may resent the statement on some grounds. It has been 
impossible for some sessions past, during the last perhaps espe- 
cially, to read without a high kind of gratification the weekly 
articles of The Guardian against the liberal measures which 
have successively occupied the attention of the Legislature. Yet 
nowhere more than in the columns of The Guardian has there 
been the constant and earnest appeal to principles which The 
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Liberator and The Nonconformist exist only to carry into effect. 
Their very objects are the same.* Synods, Convocation, Bishops 
chosen by the Church, Priests by the Communicants, Relaxation, 
if not Repeal, of the Act of Uniformity. Nothing pleases us 
better than to see this spirit in the Church become at length 
impatient of State-control, which incites it to make all these 
demands for powers of independent action—nothing better than 
that they should all be conceded. The sole political difference 
between the Anglican and the Liberationist—absurd as it may 
seem—is one of terms. The Liberationist, in common with the 
Liberal party generally, and with probably the bulk of its oppo- 
nents, regards Church property as national property, and, inde- 
pendently of his personal wishes upon the subject, is contented 
with the political axiom by which State-patronage is made to 
involve State-control. Unless the Anglican has really persuaded 
himself into the belief of some mysterious sort of transubstan- 
tiation in regard to Church property, by virtue of which, imme- 
diately upon its becoming real, it is invested with a certain 
Divine attribute, insomuch that resumption of tithes is actual 
robbery of God, it is difficult to discover for him a basis upon 
which to rest the claim which seems so easy to him, of enjoying 
the benefit without fulfilling its conditions. He cannot wish to 
be freer than the men whom he so often abuses would make 
him. 


* We take from The Liberator the following extract from The Union, a very 
High-Church journal 

‘It is self-evidently essential to the welfare of the Church that it should be 
independent, neither interfering with those beyond its limits, nor oppressed by 
them. In vain do Churchmen, lay and clerical, endeavour to restore purity in 
detail; in vain do priests confront the sophisms of heretics and schismatics ; in 
vain do bishops exercise conscientious superintendence while there is something 
wrong at the root cramping their energies and blighting their labours. A strong 
conviction that the relations of Church and State are loudly calling for re-arrange- 
ment, is growing upon us, oppressing us like a nightmare. Those relations, if ever 
they worked well for the contracting parties, which is doubtful, now at least are 
ill-defined, unintelligible, unjust, and paralyzing. 

‘It is impossible at this moment to state what the Royal Supremacy really is, 
or what advantages are to be expected from it, or why it is remarkable that a 
religious society should be under a secular influence; or what a Power whose 
business it is to protect men’s personal and pecuniary rights and insure national 
security, has to do with our attainment of heaven. If the State actually under- 
takes every department, divine and human, let it frankly say so, and write creeds 
and commandments, and discourse of virtue and vice, of faith, hope, and charity : 
let it compel its subjects to say a certain amount of prayers, and fast so much, and 
give so much away in alms, and enforce universal conformity to the Divine Will 
by Act of Parliament. But if the State refuse this responsibility as onerous and 
incongruous, let it hand over this sacred function to some other power, and leave 
it to do it in its own way so long as the duties of good subjects are not set at 
nought. But neither of these courses, which are at least intelligible, are adopted. 
The State will not undertake to save a single soul, and yet refuses that latitude of 
action which would enable the Establishment (degrading word!) to do its best 
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But whatever may be the ultimate tendencies (politically 
speaking) of the Anglican section, there is certainly in the 
Established Church another element, which, for all practical 
purposes, takes its stand on the side of Dissent. It is by no 
means of our principle, except perhaps in the abstract. But it is 
eminently practical; and it does not need to be pointed out here 
that it is the great strength of the Nonconformist politicians that 
they are always able to point in justification of their specific 
proposals to practical evils—evils which, by common agreement 
among political thinkers, must be put out of the way, and the 
prolonged discussions of which enable them constantly to put 
forward their grand doctrine—that they are vices umherent in the 
very system of an Establishment; and while the consciousness of 
this produces on the one hand a determined opposition to even the 
smnailest amendment, there are, everywhere—in the Legislature, 
in the clubs, in the most churchified districts in the country— 
Churchmen who hate these discussions about things which will 
not bear discussion, and will join in any reasonable plan to abate 
the nuisance. They are annoyed too, often, at the inevitably 
small politics of the Church. They are amazed at its insolence. 
They are indignant at its intolerance. They are scandalized at 
its impotence for discipline. On all the actual issues of the day 
there is no question which side this class of Churchmen will 
espouse; and as little surely of the good sense which guides their 
decisions. 

to this end. Can anything be more absurd? ‘Was the Sphinx or the Chimera 
more preposterous ? 

‘ Those who feel this (and there will soon be myriads of this persuasion, if there 
are not now) should either strike for a separation, or for a new charter, in which 
mutual duties are precisely defined. The Church must not be deprived of self- 
government, and ruled by the nominees of an alien and oftenadverse power. The 
laws which are supposed to be hers, and by a refined mockery are called ecclesias- 
tical, are not hers,—she can neither increase, curtail, nor annul; the State has 
adopted them, and they have become civil. Subjection to a Bishop is merely 
nominal; it is not A. C. London, or 8S. Oxon, who commands or forbids, but a 
vice-regal Minister, lawyers, and Acts of Parliament. Convocation, though we 
hope it will grow into something better, is at present a mere conversazione. If we 
want a few more bishops, the Church makes a low curtsey for them to the Grand 
Vizier, and to the secular Parliament, and is refused, 

‘The Church’s supposed Bill of Rights should be framed on some such prin- 
ciples as these—that the Church shall only interfere with civil functions as in 
States where Church and State are separate; that the State shall control no 
property or buil¢ings, or funds, or right to funds, but such as have been ab initio 
spontaneously granted by the State; that the Church shall appoint all her own 


to her communion ; that the State shall only compel observance of contracts made 
between her and her members and others, as is now done in the ease of Noncon- 
formists ; that the Church shall have the inviolable right of granting or refusing 
communion; that the State shall give a general protection to the Church as 
conducive to morality, and the Church shall reciprocate this by a faithful 
encouragement of all the virtues of a good subject.’ 


officers, that she shall make her own laws, and execute them ou those who belong. 
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One word more before concluding this account of political 
dissent and its alliances. In the course of the sittings of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s Committee, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury put it strongly to a witness, that the Dissenter did not refuse 
the adhesion of persons of no religious character. It was 
answered at the time, with due respect it may be hoped to his 
Grace’s high position and character, that this was a difficulty 
which existed on both sides. But most certainly this reply does 
not by any means present the whole truth of the case. The pro- 
posal of the Church party in 1860 to change the form of the 
Census inquiry, can only be understood as an avowal that they 
expected the irreligious part of the population to range itself on 
their side. Failing to make out their majority from those who 
attended Divine worship, they sought to obtain it by the aid of 
those who staid away. The proposal was resisted and defended 
on no other ground. 

It is impossible to say that they were not right in their calcula- 
tions. In face of the facts exposed by the Census of 1851, and 
which, for some decades previously had been making them- 
selves observable to ordinary understandings, it is difficult to see 
how men who are indifferent, if not hostile to real Christianity, 
naturally range themselves on the side of the State Church. They 
naturally look upon the Church as an admirable bulwark against 
too much religion. As they would be disposed to view it, 
religion is an admirable thing unquestionably, very admirable ; 
but of all good things it is possible to have too much, and the 
great fault of the Dissenters is that they never know when they 
have enough. They have even infected the Church with their 
proselytising spirit, and were it not for our admirable parochial 
system, which compels a due regard to the pecuniary interests of 
the patron and the incumbent, we should have churches spring- 
ing up everywhere as thick as meeting-houses. Dissenters are 
most excellent people, we respect them amazingly ; but there is 
really about their system a degree of restlessness and social 
tyranny which is unendurable. The Church, if we can only keep 
it, will insure a quiet and refined development of our spiritual 
life incomparably more conformable to the modern wants and 
usages of good society. 

It is not part of our present plan to attempt a similar analysis 
to the above of the elements of political Churchism, nor to trace 
“the measures by which political dissent, formed as we have 
seen it is from so various an admixture of ideas and sympathies, 
has, after long years of weakness, become somewhat rapidly one 
of the foremost powers upon the political stage. Dissenters are 
not ignorant as to the enormous strength of “the forces arrayed 
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against them ; but, acknowledging this, they still feel that their 
results are not adequate to their resources, and that their 
resources are not made adequate use of because they are but 
imperfectly realised. It has been with the hope of shewing that 
this impression is not unwarranted that we have led the reader 
through the detail of figures at the outset of our paper, which we 
beg to assure him we have no intention of continuing further. 
In following out the analysis just closed, it will have been seen 
that, whether intentionally or not on the part of the writer, the 
components of another political contrast have also been laid 
before us. It appears sufficiently that, not merely in the 
ecclesiastico-political questions which are not prominent, but in 
the main issues, which divide our political parties, Church and 
Dissent are respectively the constituent elements of both. Place 
the bulk of the Church and the bulk of the old Wesleyan 
Methodists on one side, and you have that which, on all questions 
of the day, constitutes the Tory party: place, on the other, a 
readily understood proportion of the Church and the Dissenting 
bodies generally, and you have that portion of the constituencies 
which fills the Liberal benches. Politics are no longer confined 
to great families. There is, however, a distinction in the manner 
of the new composition of parties which has as yet been sadly lost 
sight of, but which is happily of too growing importance to be 
much longer ignored. It is that while the main body of the 
Tory party in the country—its electoral strength in fact—consists 
of Churchmen, as distinguished from Wesleyans, the numerical 
force in the country of the Liberal party is as unquestionably 
Dissenting, as distinguished from Church. We could produce 
other grounds for this assertion, but if any one wants a tolerably 
conclusive proof, let him look, we say, at the detailed tables of 
the Census. He will find there, in the first place, the population 
for each county and its electoral divisions precisely distributed 
(as in the more comprehensive results collated for the whole 
country), according to the returned accommodation and attend- 
ance of each religious body. Let him divide these off as we have 
been supposing. Let him take any county he may choose to 
select for his experiment, and let him give to the Tory party of 
the county the whole body, if he pleases, of Wesleyans. Let 
him then mix his Liberal party from the Dissenters generally, 
and as high a proportion of the Church-goers as he thinks he 
can lay any fair claim to. Letting alone his Tory party for the 
present, let him now proceed to calculate the proportions in which 
the electoral strength of the county Liberals is likely to be 
furnished by Church and Dissent respectively. Wishing our- 
selves to be quite impartial, we will suppose him to take in all 
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cases the largest congregation at Church and the smallest at 
Chapel. These congregations he can, of course, by a simple 
statistical process, reduce into families, and from the families 
obtain the probable number of adult males competent to the 
40s. franchise. Before beginning to count families, let him 
make all the deduction he thinks reasonable for the Dissenting 
Sunday-school, and, when he is reckoning the adults, as little as 
his conscience will let him for the Churchmen’s John Thomases. 
If we suppose him to make another deduction from the Dis- 
senting adults for poverty, we think we have really stated the 
case as hardly against ourselves as it will well bear. Let our 
supposed inquirer now sum up the totals, not as giving of course 
the registered list of voters, but as giving that out of which the 
registered list must necessarily come, and what will he find? 
He will find, unless our own computations are sadly in error, 
that while the Tory party would for the most part be in a 
condition—even supposing it had no Wesleyan element in its 
constitution—to make a respectable fight for its principles, it may 
almost be said that there would be no Liberal party at all 
without Dissent. There are important districts in which it 
seems as if there is nothing else for its electors to come from ; 
we doubt if there is a single county in which it would not be 
shorn of half its strength, and effectually disabled from political 
warfare. 

Without staying to corroborate these results from other 
sources, we must proceed to deal with the questions which they 
inevitably raise. Such being the composition of the Liberal 
party out of doors, what has been the work performed by our 
Liberal representatives within? To go no further back than the 
Reform Bull, since which time, to say the least, Toryism has not 
been in the ascendant, what has Dissent got out of that mea- 
sure? What is Dissent getting out of it now? Are the results 
such as would lead anybody to suppose, judging from them, that 
there was such a thing as Dissent in the Liberal party to be very 
particularly thought of? And if not, why not ? 

Now, to make quite a clear breast of it, we are not inclined, so 
far as the past is concerned, to be very hard upon the Liberal 
party for its shortcomings in respect of the claims of the Dis- 
senters to equality with the rest of their fellow-citizens. We do 
not, even for the past, very greatly blame the Dissenters them- 
selves. We think it may be honestly doubted whether, under 
the conditions of the time, much more could have been done. 
But things are now changed. 

During the twenty years immediately succeeding the Reform 
Bill, the numerical strength which we have been exhibiting was 
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not in existence, it was barely in preparation. One great stride 
in chapel building was made mainly at its close. In its political 
aspect the real state of the case was exposed in the General 
Election of 1835. Dissent had then the strongest inducements 
to do its best for itself, and it certainly did its best; and it had 
ample aid from the Liberal managers in its work. Nothing 
could well be more complete than its failure—except the con- 
sequent estrangement of the Liberal chiefs. We may almost 
say that the political existence of Dissent really dates from 
1852. It then placed in the House of Commons, for the first 
time in its history, a compact phalanx of its own men ; a body, 
which—while few, yet quite sufficiently respectable i in ‘point of 
mere numbers—represented an aggregate constituency larger 
than that of all the other English members together, whose 
character individually was of unstained purity, and among 
whom were to be found not merely a due appreciation of their 
Parliamentary duties generally, but some individuals whose 
aga information was surpassed but by few in that assembly. 

rey were not sufficiently tractable to please Sir W. Hayter, 
and in 1857 found themselves ostracised in a lump. It even 
went so far that the seat for Rochdale was defended for a Tory 
against a Liberal by the late Mr. Coppock. But by that time 
Nonconformists had matured an organisation which proved able 
to counteract the effect of its electoral losses, and its Parlia- 
mentary victories during 1857-9 have been the most brilliant of 
its career. At this moment, it is the condition of return to 
office imposed by the Tory party upon its chief, that they must 
defeat, not the Cabinet only, but all organised opposition to the 
Church. | 

We beg respectfully to say, then, not to the Liberal party, but 
to Nonconformists—and if to any portion of them in particular, 
to those who, like ourselves, may have refrained hitherto from 
any prominent participation in the political action of Disse:.t— 
that we think the present state of things throws upon Us a 
totally new responsibility. Great as is, and ought to be, the 
discretion vested in our leading men as to shaping their tactics 
according to the immediate exigencies of their position, the 
- whole scope and character of their policy must be determined 
absolutely by the tone and temper of their supporters through- 
out the country. The time has come for the question to be 
asked, not how others are disposed, but what we ourselves mean. 

We do not see, we confess, how we can withdraw from one of 
the claims which have of late been insisted on for us by our 
political advisers. We may, for our own reasons, defer one or 
another, if the pressure wpon our resources renders it impossible 
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to go simultaneously for all; but we do not know of any on 
which it can be seriously believed that we are open to a 
compromise, 

Take, for instance, Mr. Hadfield’s Bill, or Mr. Dillwyn’s, or Sir 
Morton Peto’s, or, in short—we cannot go through them all—the 
Chureh-rate Abolition Bill of Sir John Trelawny. 

Mr. Hadfield’s Municipal Oaths Bill is absolutely unsuscep- 
tible of debate in the House of Commons, and is rejected by the 
Lords solely because it is supposed to emanate from Serjeants’ 
Inn. The supposition is not true, as any of their lordships might 
have learnt had they chosen to make the inquiry ; but the Bill 
is admitted to have no other fault whatever. As first presented, 
no doubt it contained a clause to which we concur with Lord 
Derby in objecting. His lordship entertained a strong dislike 
to allowing Dissenting mayors to take their maces to chapel. 
So do we. It is an assertion of religious equality certainly, for 
it asserts the right of a Dissenter to make as great a goose of 
himself as another; but this is an extreme application of the 
principle, which we must admit that Mr. Hadfield showed a wise 
discretion in withdrawing from the Bill. The truth was, how- 
ever, that it was not the clause, but the measure, to which Lord 
Derby objected. It is conceded that the oaths in question are 
of no importance in themselves ; but their retention is a source 
of uneasiness to a sensitive Dissenting conscience, which his 
lordship appears to think that the Church, in the evil days 
coming, when it will be obliged to cease from troubling, cannot 
afford to give up. 

It has been said for us over and over again, with respect to 
Mr. Dillwyn’s Endowed Schools Bill, that it is not our object, by 
means of that measure, and that it cannot be its effect, to take 
from the Church a single school, or a single endowment in con- 
nection with any school, which can be shewn to have been 
intended for the Church in the same way that the law requires a 
Dissenting endowment to be shewn to have been intended for 
the Dissenters. All that is wanted by us is, that no such gift 
shall henceforward be construed into a Church endowment by 
virtue of implications which are not proved available in the 
Courts when the question comes to be whether any Noncon- 
formist communion can establish a similar claim. We object, in 
short, to the ‘legal presumption’ by which the words ‘reli- 
‘ gion,’ ‘ godly learning,’ and others of the like character, stand- 
ing unexplained in any deed or will of not absolutely modern 
date, have been recently declared, by certain of our Chancery 
Judges, to be technical terms, not expressive of piety or godli- 
ness, as men mostly use them, but simply of membership of the 
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Church of England. To trace the origin of this extraordinary 
doctrine we need go no further back than the time of Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham. It has been developed with the rapidity 
peculiar to noxious growths by the discoveries of Vice-Chancellor 
Sir Page Wood and Lords Justices Turner and Knight Bruce. 
In the Chelmsford case (see Kay and Johnson’s Reports, 

. 564, 567) it appears to be the opinion of the Vice-Chancellor 
that ‘ foundations for instruction of any kind, at least down to 
‘the time of Charles I, involve necessarily religious teaching, 
and ‘such religious teaching ‘must, so far as it goes, be the 

‘religious teaching of the Church of England’ In the Bury 
St. Edmunds’ case, nothing was said in the trust as to religion. 
Sir J. L. Knight Bruce said, ‘If education, of course including 
‘ religious instruction, is to be provided for, I apprehend it must 
‘be according to the doctrines and discipline of the Church of 
‘England. His Honour ordered that there should be ‘no 
‘master, mistress, or teacher, who is not a member of the 
‘Church of England, and that no other course of religious 
‘instruction should be adopted than in conformity with that 
‘Church. Our case, then, is obviously a simple one. For the 
past one hundred and fifty years, Dissenters have taken part, in 
perfect conformity, as far as appears, with the wishes of. the 
founders, in the management of the grammar schools generally 
of England and Wales. We have here a new rule of evidence, 
aptly devised for their summary ejection ; and all that we claim 
is the reversal of this new rule. 

The justice of the case was so forcibly felt on both sides of the 
House, that it speedily became necessary to offer a counter 
proposal to Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill. The Church could not give up the 
masters ; but we might have trustees, and our children should 
not be obliged to learn the Church Catechism. Mr. Dillwyn’s 
Bill, which aimed straight at the rule of evidence, gathering in 
the result as a necessary sequence, was thus got rid of; the 
Lords dropped the ‘Trustee’ clause from Sir Hugh Cairns’ 
measure, and an elaborate system of conscience clauses, depend- 
ent upon a written objection by the parents, reduced as nearly 
as possible to a nullity the concession in respect of the Church 
Catechism. The whole of the legal doctrines of which we coim- 
plain are still law. 

We must add that on this question our opponents distinctly 
subjected themselves last session to the imputation of mala fides. 
At the request of the Government, Mr. Dillwyn introduced a Bill, 
limited virtually to an enactment of the ‘Trustee Clause.” It 
passed the second reading, and stood over for going into Com- 
mittee, no further division being expected until the motion 
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should be made ‘ that the Bill be now read a third time.’ Only 
the day before going into Committee a notice of opposition 
appeared. There was no time for preparation. Mr. Dillwyn 
found himself faced by a close-packed array on the Tory benches, 
and after a debate of distressing deficiency on our side, the 
House rang with cheers to the defeat of a measure which our 
opponents had themselves introduced only the previous session. 
We believe we are in a condition to say, that the in every sense 
honourable gentleman who ordinarily manages the Conservative 
divisions, deeply resented the tactics of his party during his 
temporary absence on this occasion.* 

There is no reason that we know of why Sir M. Peto’s Non- 
conformist Burial Bill should not be extended to Churchmen 
who may undoubtedly wish for it occasionally ; and there is no 
practical reason perhaps why it might not be confined to cases 
in which either there is no cemetery in the parish under the 
Burial Acts, or where there are already relations of the deceased 
lying in the churchyard. The practical grievance would thus be 
sufficiently dealt with, and the abstract principle laid down 
would assert itself by use, and by the gradual ceasing, it is to be 
hoped, under a now awakened public vigilance, of the attempts 
of the clergy to perpetuate the old churchyard under the Church 
Building Acts. But the right of the Nonconformist clergy, 
equally with that of the Conformist clergy, to bury the members 
of their flock in the public burial place of the parish in which 
they lived, and with all the rites which, while they lived, they 
loved, is one which, now that it has been once asserted, can 
hardly be abandoned. 

We come thus at length, exhaustively, to the Bill of Sir John 
Trelawny. The history of its progress in the Legislature has 
been recorded by able pens enough already. But upon the 
question of compromise we must remind the public who it is that 
have been the real promoters of conciliation, and how they have 
fared. Sir W. Clay obtained his first majority in 1854. In 1855 
his Bill contained clauses (drawn for the hon. baronet we believe 
by Dr. Travers Twiss) giving the audit of the churchwardens’ 
accounts to auditors to be appointed exclusively from the regular 
members of the Church congregation. These concessions length- 
ened the Bill, and were made use of by the opposition to stop its 
progress through Committee. In 1856 Sir William increased his 
majority on the second reading, having restored his Bill to its 
original shape. Clauses were then proposed on the part of the 
Government, limiting the proposed abolition to parishes in which 

* It was excused at the time on the ground of the sudden temptation afforded 


by the unexpected appearance in aid of the Wesleyan Conference authorities, 
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rates had been or should be already practically abolished by the 
action of ‘the vestry. These clauses were accepted; but no 
opportunity being subsequently afforded by the Government for 
the further discussion of the Bill, it was ultimately obliged to be 
dropped for the session. Then came renewed victories, and next 
the great effort of Mr. Walpole. Dissenters were to believe in 
a general fit of Voluntaryism seizing upon the landlords, and to 
consent to put off abolition until they should charge their lands 
with amounts sufficient to capitalise the Church-rate. It was 
understood at the time, that the House was moved to consent to 
the introduction of this Bill chiefly by a decorous respect for the 
Home Secretary, and it was disposed of at its next stage by the 
largest majority which had in any shape dealt with the question. 
It was just before this, and when flushed with the successful 
passing of Sir John Trelawny’s Bill through the Commons, and 
its introduction for the first time to the Lords, that an offer came 
through an independent member to Lord Derby’s Government to 
accept clauses carrying out Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion—that the 
accountability of churchwardens for their expenditure should be 
limited to its actual subscribers. This offer, setting aside as it 
did the legal control of the parish vestry over parish funds, will 
not, we think, be deemed a small one; and we have ground for 
stating that it was not without reluctance that, after a week's 
consideration, it was declined. During all this period (1853-60) 
there had been no proposal from our opponents, excepting Mr. 
Walpole’s, which could be said to unite, we will not say the 
party, but even a respectable following ; and upon the defeat of 
Mr. Walpole’s Bill, it was formally announced to the House by 
Lord John Manners that the pro-rate party had now made their 
offer, and would return to their former position. Events have 
proved too strong for them ; but no one who has read The Quar- 
terly article can doubt their will to do so. Sir John Trelawny 


‘was the last, as Sir William Clay had been the first, to give prac- 


tical proof on which side lay the willingness to come to fair 
terms, At the request of our opponents Sir John put off his 
last Bill for a fortnight,* in order to enable them, at the eleventh 
hour, to propose something. They could not agree. Even if they 
had, we are obliged to ask this question,—What security had we 
that their plan would not again have been abandoned, as in the 
case of Sir Hugh Cairns’ Bill, as soon as it had served its purpose 
of breaking up our ranks ? 

* We deem it due to the hon. baronet, who was much censured at the time for 
this step, to state that it was taken by him upon the advice of one of the very 
ablest party leaders in the House, and that, in our humble judgment, subsequent 
events have fully demonstrated its propriety. We believe he would also concur 


with us in regretting that more opportunity was not afforded elsewhere for its 
consideration, 
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But putting aside personal imputations, and coming to the 
examination of their proposals simply on their merits, we may 
assume, we suppose, that the choice of the Legislature now lies 
practically between exemption and abolition. A fabric rate -is, 
no doubt, still occasionally talked of, and an owner’s rate has been 
proposed by The Quarterly ; but as, with regard to the former, 
its supporters generally have perceived by this time that Noncon- 
formists can only look wpon it as a bribe or an instalment, with- 
out giving up by taking it any of their present resources in the 
way of vestry opposition to what it will leave standing of the 
rate, we are not likely, we think, to hear much of this proposal. 
As respects the latter, we are bound to say that, while the party 
represented by The Quarterly may be strong enough to prevent 
more liberal measures from coming from its own side, we have 
no belief that it can carry with it the Tory benches in its inge- 
nious attempt to save the rate by merely transferring the nominal 
incidence of the burden. We therefore dismiss this also from our 
consideration. A fabric rate and an owner’s rate being put aside, 
and Lord Ebury’s plan of a voluntary rate being practically iden- 
tical with abolition, there remains now no second scheme before 
the Legislature but that of exemption. 

But we must not leave this matter of Churcii-rates without 
breaking a friendly lance with our Quarterly reviewer. His 
article has interested us greatly. It is well written, logically 
put together, and undoubtedly in earnest. It begins with an 
historical retrospect, skilfully calculated to bury in as deep a 
setting as possible the ugly admission with which it sets out, that 
something must be done (p. 546). Resuming, however, with the 
highly proper remark, that no man can foretell the issue of the 
morrow (p. 551), it proceeds to inform us, as we have indeed 
already made apparent to our readers, that Voluntaryism, teste 
Dr. Miller, of Birmingham, has lamentably broken down (p. 552), 
and that its adoption is, of course, impossible, as the basis of any 
settlement. Nothing can be listened to which does not secure 
the payment of the rate, and retain its legal obligation (p. 555). 
As to compromise, that is out of the question. We have not 
now to deal with the ‘conscientious Dissenters’ who existed prior 
to the Braintree case, but with the ‘ political Dissenters,’ to whom 
that decision has unhappily given birth (pp. 555-561). The 
former would have welcomed exemption as all-sufficient. Nothing 
will satisfy now until tithes, church-rates, cathedrals, and parish 
churches are torn from the hated ‘Episcopalian Protestants’ 
(p. 559). The Braintree case, by legalising opposition to Church- 
rates in parish vestry, has placed in their hands the means of 
keeping the country in a flame until their demands are complied 
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with, and the only thing to be done is to deprive them of the 
power which that decision gives (p. 562). The class of occupiers 
who now vote against Church-rates, and are at the beck of the 
Liberation Society, do not really pay the rates, and have no 
business, in point of fact, in the vestry at all (p. 564). Let us 
only reconstruct the vestry by confining it to the owners, who, as 
every house-agent knows, are the real rate-payers (p. 563), and 
we have secured all we want. There may be a stray owner here 
and there who is a Dissenter. We can let him off on the plea 
of conscientious objection, without anybody being the wiser 

. 574). 
wi ow, to note a point or two. The contrast between the con- 
scientious and the political Dissenter is skilfully conceived and 
carefully worked up, and is likely, we should say, to tell im- 
mensely. But it is oddly made out. Our friend’s theory seems 
to be, that before the Lords’ decision in the Braintree case resist- 
ance to Church-rates was illegal, and that the conscientious Dis- 
senters of that day acted illegally, and braved the consequences ; 
but that now since that decision, operating, we suppose, like an Act 
of Parliament, has made resistance legal, the unconscientious and 
political Dissenters of the present day obey the law, and reap the 
advantages of so doing. Possibly it may be so; but our friend 
is quite wrong, we do assure him, about his Braintree case ; and 
we really must think (this is our first lance broken) that he 
ought to have read at least Lord Truro’s judgment before he sat 
down to his article. There never was, we believe, such an 
instance, not of making law, but of finding out what the law 
really was. All through that long litigation, it is evident that 
the judges were closely threading their obscure and difficult way 
through a maze of mis-reported cases and far-fetched analogies, 
on which the Church’s pretensions had been based, until at 
length the clear light of common sense revealed the law. Up to 
that time it was uncertain but that the law of Church-rate, as 
insisted on by the pro-rate party, was really as they represented 
it; and the Dissenters of that time submitted and suffered, or 
resisted and suffered, as the case might be. When it was once 
established that such was not the law, and came to be understood 
that the ordinary proceedings in vestry of churchwardens and 
their supporters were little more than a tissue of illegalities, 
Dissenters speedily availed themselves of the defences with 
which the law surrounded them, and are in consequence rebuked 
by The Quarterly. 

No doubt, if we are to go back to those ‘ times before the flood, 
we are not quite satisfied with the conduct of our fathers in the 
matter. We hold that they committed a grievous error in tactics 
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—one indeed which has brought all our present work upon us— 
in sitting still, as they did, all the while the Braintree case was 
going on. Only two or three other parishes besides Braintree 
raised in their vestry contests the same issues as were involved 
in that celebrated suit; and in those parishes, as a necessary 
consequence, no Church-rate could be made during the whole 
fifteen years of its pendency. The same issues ought to have 
been raised in every parish in England and Wales. Only let us 
have the same opportunity now. Let some rector, upon a due 
consideration of the estimates, reject some relevant amendment, 
or refuse a poll; and let the propriety of his doing so be once 
fairly put in issue in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and then—farewell 
to Church-rates. Wherever there is a single Dissenter who can 
put his head in a parish vestry, the same points can be put in 
issue. It will not be expensive; for one suit alone will be 
necessary, to the decision in which all the other litigants can 
bind themselves to submit. It is a fair challenge.* 

Leaving our friend to ponder this matter, and to re-state at 
leisure his contrast between the conscientious and the political 
Dissenter, we will say a word or two upon the mode in which he 
purposes to deal with us. We agree with him that ‘we are 
‘ treading on ground which demands vigilance and care. When 
‘we deal with parochial self-government, we are touching the 
‘ foundations on which our constitution rests’ (p. 565). But 
surely a ‘change’ which ‘ would reduce the number of persons 
‘ entitled to attend the Church-rate vestry by about ninety-five 
‘ per cent. (p. 569), goes somewhat close to those foundations. 
And it is not justified by the facts. It is not true that rates are 
refused by the votes of those who do not pay them; and it is 
not true that the real ratepayers are the owners. With regard 
to the first point, the reviewer's inaccuracy is extraordinary. He 
is referring, of course, to the practical operation of Sturges 
Bourne’s Act and the Small Tenements Act, and he means us to 
understand that, under these Acts, the small cottager’s Church- 
rate is paid by his landlord, while the rate is given by the 
occupier. The fact is precisely the reverse. Among the imposts 
compounded for by the Small Tenements Act, Church-rate is 
not included, and it still continues to be paid by the cottager. 
But the Act notwithstanding gives the votes to the landlord, and 
confers upon him the further boon of reckoning a rental of £130 
as equal to an amount of £175, for the purpose of entitling him 


to six votes instead of four. Nay, more; a cause is at this’ 


moment pending, in which it is claimed for the landlord that his 


* Tract No. 9, of the Committee of Laymen against Practical Directions from 
Serjeants’ Inn. 
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votes shall be reckoned, not according to his aggregate rental, as 
in all other cases, but to the number of his cottages; so that 
while all other persons must pay £175 to acquire six votes on a 
Church-rate, he shall obtain the same privilege on payment 
which need not amount together to £50, or even to £10. We 
have our own opinion how far this claim is likely to be substan- 
tiated ; but meanwhile we humbly crave of our reviewer to 
reconsider his case. If he had said that rates are even now 
carried by the votes of those who do not pay them, and that his 
proposal is calculated to render this the case altogether, he would 
have been perfectly right. : 

With regard to the opinion of ‘every house-agent,’ we entirely 
agree with it; but that opinion says nothing about Church-rates. 
It is confined, as is almost apparent from the page on which it 
is cited, to the incidence of poor and highway rates, and such 
other charges as combine the qualities of being considerably 
higher than Church-rates, certain in their levy and unvariable in 
amount. Our reviewer, we do not doubt, really believes that the 
same rule applies to a charge, the amount of which is at best 
almost too trifling to consider, and whose existence from year to 
year depends upon the votes of the very class who are repre- 
sented as seeking to deduct it from their rent. He had better 
ask any house-agent what he thinks of the matter. 

We should much like to follow our friend farther, but space 
presses, and we must take our leave. We are happy to be able 
to inform him that Dr. Miller is getting on bravely at Birming- 
ham, notwithstanding his evidence before their lordships. We 
are sorry he should have taken umbrage at the expression, 
‘ Episcopalian Protestants.’ To us, the recognition of our own 
body as a Christian communion, instead of accounting us a merely 
political fraternity, would have been gratifying. We should be 
very happy to know our friend, but at present we must acknow- 
ledge to being inystified. We know, of course, who is commonly 
supposed to discourse in The Quarterly on Church-rates, but 
Lord Robert Cecil has given up his returns at least these three 
sessions, and this article actually cites them. It must be the 
production of a mind on which the ‘Rigby’ mantle has more 
worthily fallen—a mind almost as able, and almost as warm, 
as that of the late Mr. Croker, and—pity that we can say so— 
almost as ungentlemanly. 

The movement in favour of the above proposal arises, we may 
presume, from the consciousness, now become universal, that 
there is an inevitable necessity of doing something, and the 
idea that while exemption may be expected to deprive Dis- 
senters of the advantages of a practical grievance, it will make 
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no concession to them in point of principle. Yet it is difficult 
to conceive how no principle can be said to be sacrificed, when 
upon any plan of exemption that is before us, whether by mere 
option, or upon a declaration of Dissent, half the population of 
the country are to be placed at liberty upon their own terms not 
to pay. That which the Dissenter contends for, as we under- 
stand it, is not that under no circumstances shall any person be 
compellable by law to pay towards the support of any form of 
religious worship, but that, in any case in which by any circum- 
stances he does become so compellable, it shall always arise 
directly from his own voluntary act. If he chooses to contract 
with an architect to build a chapel, or to leave it an endowment 
by his will, he is fully prepared to expect that himself, in the 
one case, and his executor in the other, is to be liable at law 
upon the self-imposed obligation. Now, whatever of the com- 
pulsory principle is retained upon the plan of exemption, it is 
impossible not to see how much it is weakened when the obliga- 
tion, from having been absolute, is made dependent upon a 
contingency so distinctly in every man’s power as that of 
declaring himself to be only more or less that which every 
Churchman is notoriously more or less, not a non-believer, but 
a Nonconformist. We tell our friends the exemptionists fairly 
—they are on difficult ground. 

Of course, the ordinary plan of exemption is inadmissible to 
Dissenters, on the other main aspect of their principle, that it 
confers civil privilege on the ground of religious belief. The 
application is no doubt novel, treating the Dissenter as one of a 
favoured faith, and so relieving him from a public burden. 
He cannot, without violating his most cherished convictions of 
duty, accept it; and we fear we must acknowledge that his 
sense of the intended kindness is one of very ungrateful amuse- 
ment. 

To Mr. Sotheron Estcourt’s plan, as originally propounded by 
him to the Lords’ Committee (much modified, by the way, in 
his Bill), we must acknowledge that, however inexpedient for us 
to accept it, and highly as we conceive it to be objectionable on 
constitutional grounds, we have been unable to discover any 
objection on principle from the merely Dissenting point of view. 
If it meant anything, it meant that no one was to pay to the 
‘Church who did not please ; and we really do not know what 
Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill can mean more. The practical and the 
amply sufficient objection to it on the part of the Dissenters 
was, that by keeping up the machinery of the rate, and the 
principle of a rateable scale of payment, and attaching to the 
prominence obtained, or rather to the refusal once neglected, a 
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summary process of enforcement, the abolition which it would 
effect in the country, in the face of the notoriously hostile 
influences continuing to be at work, would be merely nominal. 
We need not add our surprise that any statesman should have 
stood sponsor for the introduction of so dangerous a constitu- 
tional anomaly as that of the imposition of an optional tax. If 
it would content Churchmen to meet and to impose their rate, 
leaving it to every one’s option to pay it or not, Dissenters, of 
course, can take no exception to such a course. 

The contest now is no longer one of principle ; if that were all, 
it is evident the Abolition Bill might now be carried to-morrow— 
but upon the question whether the admitted principle is tobe really 
carried out, or astutely prevented from taking effect. This is no 
ground on which Dissenters can compromise. They can repeat 
with all loyalty Sir John Trelawny’s offer to the Tory benches. 
They may pass either the hon. baronet’s Bill as it stands, or 
any other measure in any words and in any shape which will 
save their party honour, so that they do the thing. We want 
no adoption of anything we have suggested. We want only an 
honest recognition, or, if you will, a merely passive acquiescence, 
in a principle which, out of the House if not in it, we can make 
practically law. 

If, then, whatever may be thought of ‘ulterior aims,’ Non- 
conformists cannot in conscience abandon the actual measures 
before them, what are they to be doing? This question must 
be faced soon—it had far better be faced now. What is to be 
the future state of their relations with the Liberal party ? 

Our complaints, as Dissenters, against the Liberal party, may, 
we think, be resolved intotwo :—Firstly, that in their electioneer- 
ing arrangements it appears to be an habitual and steady policy 
to palm or force upon Liberal constituencies candidates who 
distinctly do not represent the Dissenting element in those con- 
stituencies ; and, secondly, that there is a practical connivance in 
the absence of M.P.’s on divisions in which Dissenters are 
interested, of men not amenable, unfortunately, to con- 
stituencies, but who are always to be counted on for the right 
lobby upon questions having the same relative importance to 
the Government. We need not stay te prove these charges, 
and to borrow, as we have some right to do, the language of 
the Ecclesiastical courts, they are ‘true, public, and notorious.’ 
If Dissenters were still weak, if they were not agreed upon their 
objects, if there were before them a public policy which they 
were bound to support as citizens, and which necessarily ex- 
cluded, for the time, the assertion of their claims as Dissenters, 
there could be little said on this point. But where is the 
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Liberal constituency in which the member can get in without 
the Dissenters? Which of our measures in the House of 
Commons do they not all approve? What public policy is there 
that Liberals care for which would not be strengthened by con- 
ceding to Dissenters their own? 

If we were writing this as a remonstrance with our friends, it 
might be retorted upon us, perhaps, that we are ourselves not 
always to be relied on—that the Dissenters of Wales and of the 
South-Western and the Eastern counties send Tories to Parlia- 
ment, and cannot expect Whigs to do their work—that, in fact, 
the additional strength which an alteration in these respects 
only would place at the disposal of our leaders, would obviate all 
difficulty. ‘There is truth in this retort, and if it were not a 
truth of so technical a character, it would be unanswerable. 
Even as it is, the conduct of Dissenters is not creditable. But 
their experience of Whig candidates in Wales and the South- 
Western and Eastern counties, is, that they have been none of 
them of the class of men whom it is possible to suppose could 
be accepted with pleasure by a mainly Dissenting constituency. 
Mr. Mostyn, the late Sir John Owen, Mr. J. W. Buller, Captain 
Adeane, Mr. Coke, Mr. Brampton Gurdon, have shown them- 
selves, by actual votes, to be in some cases simply indifferent, 
in some resolutely opposed, to any object for which it could be 
assumed that their Dissenting constituents seated them on 
the Liberal benches. It is sad truth to say that the conduct of 
these last three gentlemen is unpardonable. It is, unfortunately, 
as true to add that the cases are but rare in which the probable 
vote of a Liberal county M.P. upon a pending Dissenting 
division, is not a cause of great anxiety to those who are 
responsible for it. It is not, of course, supposed that he will 
reverse his previous votes upon the subject; that is a course left 
to Tory-Whigs like Lord George Cavendish, renegades like Mr. 
Heneage, or repentant or recalcitrant Tories like Mr. Ralph 
Dutton, Mr. Mainwaring, and Mr. Fitzgerald; or that he will walk 
out of the House, like Mr. Finlay; or leave it quite uncertain 
whether he is very ill or gone to a wedding, like Mr. Henry 
Sheridan; or that he will need to be thoroughly stalked down 
to a vote, like Sir Frederick Smith. He is usually a man 
of higher personal honour than to be thus considered. But, at 
the same time, every care is taken to leave him no reasonable 
excuse for absence, and every vigilance exercised as to the cha- 
racter of his pair if he is away notwithstanding. 

Now the Nonconformists have the remedy for this in their 
own hands. It is of no use grumbling at Lord Palmerston or 
his colleagues, nor even at the county gentry who assume the 
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exclusive control of these matters to themselves. The power of 
these last-named gentlemen is undoubtedly very great, but it is 
not irresistible. The county families must always influence, but 
unless united, they can never command their counties: and 
both in 1857 and 1859, arrangements which twenty years had 
left subsisting were rudely broken up. The terms of compro- 
mise offered by the Tory to the Whig side, may now be taken 
to run somewhat to this effect: your man shall not vote for your 
side of the question, and our man shall vote for ours ; terms which 
are surely sufficiently humiliating to induce the contemplation of 
even a Dissenting alliance as something less obnoxious. It must 
soon come to it. ‘The position of the Tory party in Parliament re- 
quires them now to aim at every seat, and they cannot continue 
to accept neutrality on Church-rates as sufficient ground for 
abstaining from opposition to a Liberal candidate. Then comes 
the juncture to be used by Dissenters, and that juncture may be 
this year. It will be found,we venture to affirm, especially in those 
county constituencies which were the scene of contests in 1857 
and 1859, that Dissent can make itself, if it chooses, master of 
the situation as between itself and the Liberal party. To do so, 
there is no need that in any of them Dissenters should against 


be previously known, at the Carlton, if that be all, as well as at 
the Reform, that, as at present advised, the present Liberal 
member will not be supported by the Dissenters at the next 
election. If this be once understood, we have no fear but that 
their seats will be won to the Dissenters, and will not be lost to 
the Liberal party. 

We acknowledge that we think that more is due from Non- 
conformists. The alliance ought to be offensive as well as 
defensive. In common fairness, in virtue of their common 
interest, it ought to be so. There are Tory M.P.’s who formerly 
abstained from voting against Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill, who now 
vote against it regularly, and have our assent and consent in 
doing so. They have acted with perfect honour. They 
abstained from voting until they had subjected themselves to 
re-election; and then, having honestly explained themselves, 
and being returned without opposition by the Dissenters, they 
took their own course. We hold in unfeigned respect such men 
as Mr Eliot Yorke, but it will be no credit to the Dissenters of 
Cambridgeshire if he is again returned unopposed for that 
county. The name of Mr. Potts Brown and the Hunts contests 
ought to tell them what to do. 

We have now done. We have wished to awaken our friends 
to a sense of their opportunities and of their great trust. We 


their principles give their votes to a Tory ; they need only let it. 
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have placed the Endowed Church on the one side, our Free 
Churches on the other, and have shown which has won in the race 
of religious effort. We have told unfalteringly all the tale of Non- 
conformist weakness, as well as of its strength, and we have en- 
deavoured to set forth the very work which it behoves this portion 
of English society to be doing. If we have made out the case,— 
let the work be done. Should Mr. Disraeli succeed in his new 
ery, and realise a closer political amity between the Tory party 
and the clergy of the Established Church, it is easy to see the 
course which some other parties will be constrained to take. 


OUR EPILOGUE 


oN 
AFFAIRS. 


Prince Aubert is no longer with us. The close of 1861 has 
brought more sadness to the heart of this nation than has been felt 
under any similar event since the death of the Princess Charlotte. 
We are now sensible, more than ever, that the illustrious person we 
have lost was a gift of Providence to sovereign and subject. The 
life of the Prince, when compared with what human life has com- 
monly been in the case of men thus elevated, seems less a reality, 
than an ideal picture of what would be wisest and best in the career 
of one so placed. The Prince has shown what he was capable of 
becoming in such a position: and the nation has shown that there 
was no high quality in his truly noble life which it could not appre- 
ciate, and to which it could not do the fitting homage. Beautiful, 
too, has been the feeling which has prompted the heart of our people 
to look, almost in the same breath, from the bier of the dead to the 
throne of the living. The poor Queen! Those are the words which 
have come from all lips. Words which in their pathos have pro- 
claimed her rich—rich in a nation’s love and sympathy. 

Often it seems as though the good were taken when they could 
least be spared. The hour in which the Queen of England is left 
alone is not one of repose, either in the old world or the new. Italy 
is learning, as all great nations have learnt, that the path to freedom 
is not smooth. Hungary is in a crisis, which generous men every- 
where are watching with deep interest. Poland is showing how the 
embers of a nation’s passion for liberty may be rekindled when they 
have seemed to be dead. Russia, in herrude strength; and Austria, 
in her civilised weakness, are the great impediments in the path of 
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European renovation and freedom. It is probable that before the 
drama reaches its close, France and England will have to place their 
weight more efiectually in the other scale. All things seem to say 
that there is life in Europe yet, and that the future will not be 
retrograde. 

But our great difficulty lies on the other side the Atlantic. The 
idea of war with America should be to every Englishman unnatural 
and revolting. In blood, in language, in religion, in intelligence, 
and in institutions, the people of the United States are of ourselves. 
What, then, has made the thought of such a war to be so familiar to 
us? If we hearken to some ill-advised friends of America on this 
side the water, the fault is all our own. The community over there 
is naturally modest, pacific, and harmless, and would be found to 
be so if we could only manage to place our own arrogant, bellicose, 
and mischievous passions under proper control. But the case is not 
so. No men did so much to bring on the Crimean war as the men 
who made the Emperor Nicholas believe that England would not 
fight. No men are doing so much now to bring on a war with 
America as the men who can see nothing but right on that side, and 
nothing but wrong on the side of their country. In the name of 
everything sacred, let there be peace, if possible. But let the men 
who counsel peace take counsel themselves of truth and fairness. If 
their voice in favour of peace is to have weight, they must learn in 
their zeal to do justice elsewhere—not to perpetuate injustice at 
home. We humbly think, that the language proper to be held 
towards our American brethren is—that we English covet most ear- 
nestly, for many grave reasons, to be at peace with them; but that 
they have so often tried our forbearance, both by what they have 
done and by their manner of doing it, that, if the future in this 
respect is to be as the past, there cannot be peace. Whatever the costs 
of war may be, the time will come in which those costs will be 
judged a light thing to bear, compared with a constant submission to 
proceedings so marked by discourtesy, wrong, and insult. Remem- 
bering the past, we have no faith in the doctrine that the con- 
tinuance of the colossal Union which has grown up over that vast 
territory is desirable. We feel convinced that some division, and 
perhaps more than one, would be favourable, in many ways, to the 
progress of international harmony, and of Christian civilisation. Our 
judgment concerning the rights of neutrals was given at length in 
our last number, and by one who has a right to be heard on such a 
question. In a few days from the day on which we write, what we 
hope or fear will be more apparent. 
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History of the Greek Revolution. By Grorce Fintay, LL.D., Hon. 
Member of the Royal Society of Literature, Knight Gold Cross of 
the Greek Order of the Redeemer, &c. ‘Two volumes, 8vo. London 
and Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1861.—There have been 
many attempts to write the history of the Greek Revolution, and at 
length it is written, and has an Englishman for its author. There 
is a sort of poetical justice in the fact of its being so. For, assuredly 
there is no country—not even their own—which has so well estab- 
lished a claim on the gratitude of whatever Muses may still haunt 
Helicon, as the country of Byron, of gallant Frank Hastings, of Sir 
Charles Napier, of General Gordon, and of the Greek Loan. 

In his first book, Dr. Finlay treats of the events which preceded 
the Revolution, and which prepared the way for it. He sketches 
with a master’s hand the lights and shadows distinguishing the 
different classes of the population, and the nature and action of the 
grievances under which it suffered. He next considers the causes of 
the Revolution, and its actual commencement. Among the former 
he most justly attributes a far greater degree of importance to the 
universal and systematic domestic injustice inflicted on the Greeks, 
than to the instigations and action of the secret societies, especially 
of that often vaunted one, the Philiké Hetairia. 

‘The Greek Revolution,’ he says, ‘was the natural result of 
general causes: its success was the consequence of peculiar cireum- 
stances. Various events afforded the Greeks, under the Sultan’s 
domination, opportunities of acquiring knowledge and experience, 
and the development of their minds rendered the tyranny of the 
Turks insupportable. When a nation desires independence, a revo- 
lution is probable ; but when it is spurred on by an appetite for 
revenge, as well as by a passion for liberty, a revolution becomes 
inevitable’ (i. p. 118). 

After describing the miserable and futile operations of the 
Hetairists in the trans-Danubian principalities, Dr. Finlay ap- 
proaches the outbreak of the Revolution in Greece Proper. With 
various fortune, but always with blood and falsehood in its train, 
the insurrection prospered, and the Sultan Mahmud found himself 
confronting, not the conspiracy of a faction, but the revolt of a people. 

The Independence of Greece was at length attained, and in 1822, 
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after the lapse of so many centuries, her name appears once more 
among those of the recognised powers of Europe. The liberty she 
had gained, it will always be for a lamentation and reproach she did 
not know how to use. Barely escaped from Turkish domination, she 
found a yet more terrible foe in her own demoralisation and utter 
selfishness. 

Tn the later parts of his history, the author has dwelt upon the 
more recent phases of the Revolution, upon the establishment of 
King Otho of Bavaria, the formal ‘and compulsory recognition by 
him of the charter of Greek freedom, and upon all the more import- 
ant events down to 1843. 

Dr. Finlay’s work conclusively sets aside many of the statements, 
cand not a few of the pretensions, of Mr. Tricoupi, as also of several 
other native authors. Writing with so long and complete an ac- 
quaintance with the persons, events, and localities that chiefly come 
before us in the Greek Revolution, his narrative is condensed and 
powerful, frequently vivid, and thoroughly interesting from beginning 
to end. The author endeavours after the impartiality which becomes 
his office, but still finds it impossible to write of modern Greece with- 
out sadness and indignation. Would it be to his honour if he did 
not? Alas! that a country which once boasted a Solon, a Socrates, 
a Themistocles, 2 Plutarch, should now be known as helpless, in- 
competent, and ungrateful. To cheat like a Greek is the ne plus 


ultra of cheating. In London, Paris, Liverpool, New York, call a | 


man a Greek, and you concentrate in one word, all the names and all 
the measures of liar, sharper, bankrupt, secamp. In Athens itself, 
advertise for a Greek loan, with all the adjurations and promises in 
the world, and you cannot raise a piastre! Bloody and faithless, 
Greece needs a regeneration more than aught else, and may per- 
chance pass through it sooner than some of us have learned to 
expect. 

The Dutch at Home. Essays from the Revue des Deux Mondes. By 
AxrnonsE Esqurros, Author of the ‘ English at Home,’ &. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Lascerres Wraxatt. Two volumes, post 8vo. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1861.—We noticed in our last number 
M. Esquiros’ work on the ‘ English at Home,’ and found it charac- 
terised by liveliness of narration, considerable knowledge, and just- 
ness of opinions. The same excellences appear again in the two 
pleasant volumes on the Dutch. We do not think them quite so 
able and thorough as they appear at first sight, but they are full of 
easy and agreeable reading, and contain some valuable information. 
There is some system in their structure, but a system which admits 
of frequent episodes, and of all that variety of treatment which the 
regular readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes may be supposed to 
appreciate. 

The first part of the work tells of the geological formation of 
Holland, and of the means by which it is continually being preserved 
from the assaults of the sea, and the overflow of its innumerable 
dykes, rivers, and canals. We learn that the Dutch are the most 
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extensive land-drainers in Europe. By means of drainage alone have 
they added upwards of a hundred thousand acres to their too narrow 
territory; and, having succeeded in emptying the long formidable 
Haarlemmer Meer, they are now talking of an attack on the Zuy- 
derzee itself! 

The growth of the Dutch soil under the action of fresh water, the 
author considers under three divisions ;—first, a period prior to 
the existence of the Rhine; second, the period during which the 
Rhine actually came into being as such, and gained its proper 
channel ; and, third, the period during which it deposited its allu- 
vium, and thus built up the country called Holland. A country 
produced by means such as these, could not long be preserved with- 
out incessant and active co-operation on the part of the inhabitants. 
They have to wage perpetual battle against salt-water and fresh, and 
much of their character is attributable to this strife. M. Esquiros 
thinks that many correspondences are traceable between topography 
and manners, and that, as the Dutch have made Holland, so has 
Holland made the Dutch. 

The two principal occupations of the Dutch are in the peat-trade, 
and in their various fisheries. Peat has always been the national 
fuel. And some forty or fifty millions of tons of it are consumed 
every year. Her fisheries have given to Holland her greatest 
sailors, much of her wealth, and the men by whom she won her 
colonies and made herself, in the 17th century, the first naval 
power in the world. 

The author has given much attention to the numerous voluntary 
and self-governing associations he observed in Holland. They are 
found in very large towns, and for every variety of purpose that may 
be ranged under the heads of benevolence, commerce, science, and 
religion. 

In the literature of the Dutch, M. Esquiros finds correctness of 
morality, rather than originality or power. The three universities, 
Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, appear to him more numerous than 
there can be any occasion for in a country whose entire population is 
under four millions of souls. The first of them has boasted some 
illustrious men, but its glory is less of the present than the past. 

In the translation of this work we submit to Mr. Wraxall that he 
might with less haste have made better speed. In most parts he has 
certainly preserved both liveliness of narration and some grace of 
style. But why so many macule? The general whiteness of a 
fabric not only throws ink-blots into stronger relief, but makes the 
carelessness of blotting the less excusable—it is so evidently careless. 
Why must a deluge always be a ‘cataclysm’? What is the 
authority for ‘re-agent means’ (i. p. 69), re-agent being used as an 
adjective? for ‘ give out’ (i. p. 177), in the sense of being exhausted? 
for ‘canalisation’ (i. p. 198), so like an importation from Pata- — 
gonia or the Pacific ? for a ‘ succursal’ (ii. p. 25), meaning no more 
than an auxiliary institution? for such an expression as, ‘The 
Jehovah of the Old Testament is the first who called Himself with a 
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species of pride, ‘the God of orphans”’’ (ii. p. 26)? a mode of speech 
which a mere translator might feel bound to retain, but which an 
editor, as Mr. Wraxall is announced to be, had an indubitable right 
to amend. How long has ‘ Walter Scott’ been a ‘celebrated 
romancer’? By what magic does Charles V., unresting soul, con- 
tinue to make a formal entry into Dort every five years (i. p. 93)? 
and if the author meant merely that there is performed at Dort, once 
in five years, a masquerade representing such entry, might it not 
have been as well to say so? We learn for the first time that in one 
of the finest poems he ever wrote, Lord Byron ‘ has very correctly re- 
marked ’—fancy him being told as much—that the ocean is an image 
of eternity. But here is a simile! A young woman is seen steering 
herself in a sledge with a couple of iron-shod sticks,—M. Esquiros 
is charmed into enthusiasm, and he assures us she ‘flew over the 
frozen water with the agility of a swan traversing the air’ (i. p. 185). 
There are several other things equally absurd—one or two which 
can only be characterised as unredeemed bathos; e.g. ‘the smoke 
which rises at eventide to heaven may be called the prayer of the 
house’ (i. p. 131)! We have no more space to devote to these 
essays, had we sufficient disposition, but we cannot omit to say that 
for a prize blunder we should have much faith in the magnitude of 
the following,—‘ The Jews were the only subjects in the kingdom 
(Spain, under Ferdinand and Isabella) who possessed large fortunes’ 
ii. p. 157). 

onary and Secession in America, Historical and Economical. By 
Tuomas Exuison, F.8.8., &c. Author of ‘A Handbook of the Cot- 
ton Trade.’ With Map and Appendices. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. Post 8vo. 1861.—Slavery and Secession is written mainly 
from the Northern stand-point. It attempts to prove that the seces- 
sion has been produced by slavery alone, and that in every way the 
South must be ‘crumpled up like this piece of paper I hold in my 
hand,’ &. The work is divided into four parts,—I. History of the 
rise and progress of Slavery in the United States; II. History of the 
Secession Movement ; III. A comparative view of the influence of free 
and slave institutions in promoting or retarding the general progress 
of the two sections of the country, as exemplified in the present con- 
dition of the Northern and Southern States ; IV. Emancipation.. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Ellison regards slavery as doomed to 
early extinction, and that he regards the problem of emancipation as 
one which, however surrounded by difficulties, admits of practical 
solution. The first step should be, he thinks (and all will agree 
with him so far), the total abolition of slave-dealing as such. He 
would also forbid any further separation of slave-families, except by 
voluntary consent. His next step would be to procure the disuse of the 
word ‘slave,’ in lieu of which he would substitute, ‘person held to 
hire,’ or ‘ person held to labour.’ Simultaneously with this change 
in nomenclature, should be the legal establishment of what we must 
term asystem of free exchanges between the ‘ persons held to labour,’ 
and the persons holding them. Corporal punishment should be 
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abolished, and the moral suasion of food, lodging, and wages substi- 
tuted in its stead. 

The reader of the book will find in it numerous statistics pertinent 
to the matters it discusses, and more newspaper extracts than he will 
care to study. 

Hills and Plains: a Very Old Story. Two Volumes. Post 8vo. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1861.—The author of these two 
volumes professes to paint from the life a picture of Anglo-Indian 
society. His performance is characterised throughout by everything 
which can offend good taste—arbitrary as taste may be—and not a 
single feature which is not mean, pitiful, and disgusting. The op- 
pressive stupidity of the book is on a par with its bad tone, and 
worse morals. 

Social Science. Being Selections from John Cassell’s Prize Essays. 
By Worxixe Men anp Women. With Notes. London: Cassell 
and Co. Post 8vo. 1861.—After a second meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science (1858), Mr. Cassell 
became convinced that, to the accomplishment of the real aims of the 
Association, it was not sufficient to know the opinions of only the 
higher classes among Social Reformers, and that the opinions of the 
artisan class were at least equally important. Hence his offer of 
various prizes for essays, to be written exclusively by working men, 
their wives, daughters, or sisters. Various noblemen and gentle- 
men consented to act as the Committee of Adjudication, and by 
May 1859, there had been sent in more than five hundred essays. 
The following are the subjects proposed, and the numbers of essays 
written on each:—Self Education, 136; Sanitary Reform, 21; 
Advantages of Sunday, 85; Paternal Headship, 41; Physical 
Education, 31; Temperance, 68; Indiscreet Marriages, 47; Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, 26; Courtesy, 48; Labour and Relaxation, 
49. Thus was a noble offer, not less nobly responded to. 

The volume before us contains the twenty essays to which the 
prizes were adjudged, and extracts from twenty-five others, called 
Minor Prize Essays. These forty-five successful ones are by persons 
of very various occupations ; for example, there are 7 by Printers 
(all honour to the noble craft—7 out of 45 will do), 3 by Tailors, 
3 by Carpenters, 1 by a Sheffield Grinder, 1 by a Nurserymaid, 
1 by a Boot-closer, 1 by a Shoemaker, 1 by a Shoemaker’s Wife, 
and 2 by Plumbers. 

Perhaps it is not remarkable that in some of even the select forty- 
five, the matter should be spread out rather thin, nor that, here 
and there, the writer should seem to preach over much. The essays 
vary a good deal in merit, and, without making comparisons, we 
confess hearty admiration for the one by Thomas Gammage, boot- 
closer, on that difficult subject, The Paternal Headship. 

Warp and Woof; or, the Reminiscences of Doris Fletcher. By 
Ler, Author of ‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ Three vols. 
post 8vo. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861.—Notwithstand- 
ing a very ominous first chapter, ‘Warp and Woof’ is pleasant 
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enough reading for all who affect mild, placid books. It has several 
defects in structure,which Holme Lee’s training should entirely have 
prevented. Miss Pegge Burnell is piquant, and the life of the whole. 
Ursula is a selfish sister, and a bad sister-in-law, whose insolence 
and effrontery do not, in this instance, shield her against justice. 
The other characters are not exceptional. The author makes sundry 
good points, and makes them well, especially in conversational 
repartee. Her moral sentiments are irreproachable, or better than 
irreproachable, and it is perhaps not needful to regret that her book 
is not the irrepressible expression of spontaneous and irrepressible 
force, as there is scarcely more than one novel a year which is so— 
perhaps not even that. 

Lovel the Widower. By W. M. Tuacxeray, Author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ &c. With Illustrations. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Post 8vo. 1861.—‘ Lovel the Widower’ reads a great deal better 
in its completeness than it did in the monthly allowances of The 
Cornhill. In its original form we heartily disliked it ; we now find 
it piquant and amusing. Amusement, however, is not a very 
durable thing, and as it passes, we grow ungenerous enough to put 
the old question, Cui bono ? 

Will any man be the wiser or the better for the book? Will it 
help widower or bachelor in the choice of a wife, or induce any 
mother-in-law to behave better to her son? Is there in the whole 
tableaux a single figure one could worthily love? It is true there are 
many varieties as well in evil nature as in good, and that to a 
truthful delineation of human nature both are equally necessary ; 
but, admitting this, one may still have reasonable objections against 
cynicism and sneers, no matter that they are from one of keen 
vision, who has seen much, and who writes well. 

The City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky Mountains to 
California. By Ricuarv F. Burton, Author of ‘A Pilgrimage to 
‘ El Medinah and Meceah.’ London: Longman and Co. 8vo. 1861. 
—We have expressed our judgment concerning this work elsewhere 
(Art. VIII), but a few more words upon it here may not be unaccepta- 
ble to the reader. The author went to the Great Salt"Lake City, that 
he might ‘ observe the origin and the working of a regular go-a-head 
‘ Western and Columbian revelation.’ He would visit the capital 
of Mormonism, as he had previously visited the capitals of Apis 
worship, of Buddhism, of Christianity, of Romanism, of Moham- 
medanism, and so make his tour of pilgrimages complete. After 
seeing as much as he cared about in various parts of the late 
United States, he left St. Louis for the Utah territory, with a lieu- 
tenant in the U. 8. Artillery for travelling companion, and a well- 
compressed ‘kit.’ It consisted of one India-rubber blanket, which, 
with a hole in the middle, and loops at the side, was available for 
bedding, a top-coat, or a carpet-bag at pleasure ; a few medicines and 
stores; a couple of pipes and something to put into them; a top- 
heavy rifle, a bowie knife and two revolvers, ‘admirable tools ;’ 
and, mind this, ‘from the moment of leaving St. Jo, to the time of 
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‘reaching Placerville, or Sacramento, the pistol should never be 
‘absent from a man’s right side—remember it is handier than on 
‘the other—nor the bowie knife from his left. Contingencies with 
‘Indians and others may happen, when the difference of a second 
‘ saves life: the revolver should therefore,’ &e. &e. Thus pacifically 
equipped and disposed, Captain Burton travelled west, fell in with 
a few ‘Indians and others,’ who respected his preparations; suffered 
the usual disagreeables of travelling in stages through an unoccu- 
pied territory ; was duly bitten, jolted, starved, poisoned, disgusted ; 
noted well the features and grand possibilities of the far West; and 
at the end of forty-five stages, or 1,136 miles from ‘St. Jo,’ found 
himself in the Great Salt Lake City, ‘the bran new holy city’ of 
‘ Zion upon the mountain.’ 

He was agreeably disappointed. He was neither hustled, nor 
stabbed, nor gouged, nor shot, nor even blackguarded. Whether 
some surprise may have had to do with his subsequent gratification 
we do not care to inquire. He found law and order, and was 
evidently willing to see as much virtue as he could find. Myr. 
Brigham Young, President of the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints, appeared to him torule with absolute and despotic 
power, but only by virtue of force of mind. The author heard 
polygamy frankly defended by fair and educated women; saw 
everywhere the signs of an enterprising and industrious population ; 
and came at length to the eminently satisfactory conclusion: ‘The 
‘Mormon polity is, in my humble opinion, based upon the fact 
‘that liberty is to mankind in mass, a burden far heavier than 
‘ slavery—the perfection of Government’ (p. 366). Perhaps it is 
unnecessary to remind our readers that there is just a possibility of 
Captain Burton’s ‘fact’ not being a truth. Captain Burton has 
given us a daguerreotype of Brigham Young, in which many of his 
readers will feel some interest. After thoroughly seeing as much 
as is permitted to Gentile eyes in the Great Salt Lake City, the 
author made various excursions into the surrounding country, and, 
in due time, travelled yet further west, crossing the Rocky sfoun- 
tains into California. He gives an elaborate sketch of the Mormon 
theology, dogmatic, doctrinal, and practical ; but his whole account 
of this strange people needs supplement and correction from other 
sources. 

Lives of the Engineers. By Samvet Suites. Two Vols. 8vo. 
Murray.—These are two portly volumes, and in every way handsome 
volumes. Great credit is due to the author for the skill with which 
he has contrived to make a whole department of biography gener- 
ally interesting which had been accounted as hardly susceptible of 
attraction except to professional men. When men write only to 
interest such readers, of course they get no other. But that is not 
the manner of Mr. Smiles. The following sentence, with which his 
preface opens, gives a just account of his design in the present work. 
‘The object of the following volumes is to give an account of some 
‘of the principal men by whom the material — of 
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, England has been promoted :—the men by whose skill and industry 
‘large tracts of fertile land have been won from the sea—the bog 
‘and the fen—and made available to human habitation and sus- 
‘tenance; who have rendered the country accessible in all directions 
“by means of roads, bridges, canals, and railways; and have built 
‘lighthouses, breakwaters, docks, and harbours, for the protection 
‘and accommodation of our vast home and foreign commerce.’ We 
hope to say more on this topic—forming one of the most interesting 
chapters in modern history—in our next number. 

Handbook of the English Tongue: for the Use of Students and Others. 
By Josern Anevs, M.A., D.D. (Examiner in English Language, 
Literature, and History to the University.) Religious Tract Society. 
—tThe student who shall master this volume will know his mother- 
tongue as few scholars know it. Dr. Angus says that he has written 
this work ‘under the conviction that the careful study of English 
‘may be made as good a mental discipline as the study of the classic 
‘languages ; while for the mass it opens richer treasures, and is more 
‘readily turned to practical account.’ Itis a book at once thorough 
and comprehensive. The man who would go beneath the surface in 
the study of our language should possess it. 

The History of Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople, in 
1458, to the War in the Crimea, in 1857. By Tuomas Henry Dyer. 
Vols. I. and II. John Murray.—The work, of which Mr. Dyer has 
here given us the first half, has not been written before it was 
needed. The only work among us occupying the same place is that 
of Dr. Russell—a production written with the conventional smoothness 
and harmlessness very common in the historical works of the time to 
which it belongs. It has no one quality of force, or of originality, 
and it is not based on anything deserving the name of research. 
Mr. Dyer points out many of its omissions and errors, but to those 
we do not attach much importance. In regard to a work affecting 
to cover so large a space, there is, of course, ample room for adverse 
criticism. It would not be difficult to take up a similar course of 
complaint against the work before us, good as it is, upon the whole. 
Russell’s compilation, like the General History by Tytler, rose into 
a sort of popularity at a time when safe platitudes in history were 
deemed a great virtue, especially in books intended to pass into the 
hands of the young. In our early days these works were generally 
recommended and read, but in a great measure because there was 
nothing better to come into their place. Mr. Dyer’s style is agreeable, 
his observations are generally sound, and he has availed himself in 
a fair measure of the sources of information on this vast subject 
which have become accessible of late years. His narrative terminates 
in the second volume, with the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, the 
point from which religion ceases to be the spring of European policy, 
and the secular subordinates the ecclesiastical. 

Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin. With a Portrait. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—A volume that will be welcome to many 
readers ; the more so as Mr. Ruskin’s works are nearly all published 
on an expensive scace. 
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The Wonderful Adventures of Tuflongbo and his Elfin Company, in 
their Journey with Little Content through the Enchanted Forest. By 
Horme Lee. Smith, Elder, and Co.—A choice present for young 
folk. 

Joseph Alleine ; His Companions and Times: a Memorial of ‘ Black 
Bartholomew,’ 1662. By Cuartes Stanrorp. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder. 1861.—Mr. Stanford tells us in the preface 
to this truly admirable book, that it ‘professes to be a book of 
obscure martyrs.’ Howe, Baxter, Bunyan, are well known ; Alleine 
and his companions are almost forgotten, though on many accounts 
eminently worthy of being held in remembrance. ‘The history of an 
age is more than the history of its great men; and ‘to know the 
‘heroic age of Nonconformity correctly and completely, we must not 
‘ only know the men who were then influential from commanding 
‘ genius and station, but we should know something of the average: 
‘ ministers, and the provincial congregations.’ Hence this picture, 
in which Joseph Alleine is the chief and central figure. 

After a right and, happily, a not yet antiquated fashion, Mr. 
Stanford devotes his first chapter to ‘ Joseph Alleine’s father,’ and 
some sketch of his connections. We learn that he was a reputable 
merchant in Devizes, whose name makes creditable appearance in 
sundry municipal documents, and who was bound to provide at his 
own charges a duly equipped musketeer for the town train-bands. 
We are not sure it is just to say that a man who, according to the 
author’s portraiture, was so manifestly of superior worth and stand- 
ing, was only an ‘average Puritan layman.’ If it is just, the 
general history of the time, and the men, and especially of the 
Puritans themselves, becomes encumbered with difficulties of a new 
order, and more formidable than we have been wont to find there. 

Of the general superstitiousness of the time Mr. Stanford has 
given a brief and graphic sketch in the manner which, either by in- 
tention or involuntary, he always prefers, and in which he certainly 
excels. A few strokes—each one of them clear, vivid, defined— 
suggest the whole.. ‘Most of the countrymen with whom he (Joseph 
Alieine’s father) ‘transacted business came from districts infested with 
‘witches; in their journey over the downs they had been in peril 
‘from fairies ; and in those dreary solitudes, more than one had at 
‘times seen unearthly sights, or heard bursts of mysterious music: 
‘Night and morning, in going out and coming in, in bringing the 
‘ sheep from thefold or the wool to the market, it was common for them 
‘to appeal to the tutelar saints of their respective parish churches. 
‘Good Saint Catherine, stay my oxen!” would a farmer cry, when 
‘in chase of his straying cattle. The drover prayed to Saint 
‘Anthony. As the packhorses came sliding and stumbling, with 
‘ obstreperous jingle, down the chalk hill-side, the men in charge 
‘would invoke the aid of Saint Lay’ (p. 9). 

Accepting Hugh Miller’s well-known description of what schools 
and schoolmasters really are, Mr. Stanford tells us in a second 
chapter what were those with which Joseph Alleine made acquaint- 
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ance. He makes full recognition of ‘ swrrounding local circumstances ;’ 
and the whole political, social, and religious condition of ‘ the West 
‘ Country,’ as it was during Alleine’s boyhood, is sufficiently glanced 
at to suggest what must have been some of its effects on his mind and 
character. We then follow him to Oxford, and find that at his 
college, Corpus Christi, he is known by the right mark—a student 
‘who could toil terribly.’ In 1655, we accompany him on a visit 
to Taunton, and delight in the beautiful and holy friendship which 
subsisted between him and Newton, the venerable pastor of the 
place. By-and-bye he is settled as Mr. Newton’s assistant, and his 
thoughts are drawn, as Mr. Stanford reminds us Bishop Hall’s 
were, ‘to condescend to the necessity of a married estate.’ In an 
elaborate document, discussing six formal topics of discourse, he 
makes an offer to a fair relation, and receives in return the answer 
he most wished. A letter, written shortly after his marriage, shows 
him in one of his best lights. A friend sends best congratulations 
on the event which is popularly assumed to make one the happiest 
man in the world, but appends to his congratulations a confidential 
inquiry as to what are really (strictly entre nous, you know) the in- 
conveniences of married life? He is contemplating the fate before 
him, from what he thinks a safe distance; but, brother Alleine, 7s 
it so dreadful after all? we would fain try a plunge. And Alleine 
answers,— 


‘Thou would’st know the inconveniences of a wife, and I will tell 
thee. First of all, whereas thou risest constantly at four in the 
morning, or before, she will keep thee till about six; secondly, 
whereas thou usest to study fourteen hours in the day, she will 
bring thee to eight or nine; whereas thou art wont to forbear one 
meal, at least, in the day for thy studies, she will bring thee to thy 
meat. If these are not mischiefs enough to affright thee, I know 
not what thou art.’ ‘ 


After some sketch of Alleine’s domestic and pastoral life, succeed- 
ing chapters describe the ways and words of the last Puritans, 
Alleine’s ministry, the Act of Uniformity and the consequent Black 
Bartholomew, with various things which followed it. 

From this hastiest glance, less at the contents than at the character 
of the contents of the volume, our readers may easily judge 
whether it treats of things which intimately and directly concern 
them, both as Nonconformists and as Christians. For ourselves, we 
regard it as of unusual interest, and as possessing special claims on 
our attention. Mr. Stanford has accomplished his task in scholarly 
and Christian fashion. His memorial shows widely varied and ex- 
tensive reading. The whole book proves scrupulous elegance of 
taste, and a ready appreciation of whatever in the private life of 
individuals, or in the public action-of parties, was adapted to beautify 
the profession of holiness, or to extend the dominion of greatness 
and truth. It would be easy to gather from it a cento of quotations 
whose exquisiteness of pathos, or quaintness, or beauty, would make 
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the fortune of a bulky common-place book. Alike in matter and 


style, and (we must also add) in beauty of typography and finish, 
Mr. Stanford’s ‘Memorial of Black Bartholomew’ is one of the most 
admirable books the season has produced. 

Memoirs of King Richard ILI. and some of his Contemporaries. With 
an Historical Drama on the Battle of Bosworth. By Jouxn HENEAGE 
Jesse, Author of ‘The Court of England under the Stuarts,’ &c. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1862.—This book is a notable per- 
formance, if for nothing else than for the extreme miscellaneousness 
of its contents. The properly historical parts of it have grown out 
of the dramatic. In plain English—which we admit Mr. Jesse 
would as plainly repudiate—the author first pitched on a réle for his 
hero to play, and then got up the best apology for it which his 
materials and his ingenuity permitted. We plead guilty to a strong 
admiration for a man who is not afraid to take the losing side, 
although it is the losing side; we have none for him who takes it 
because it is the losing side. Yet to do so has become a sort of 
fashion. What a fine speech can be made by a man who stands 
in a minority of one! His muscularity and his vanity are gratified 
both at once, by issuing a challenge at any odds to all comers, and 
by becoming, in the act of doing so, the observed of many observers. 
In literature and history, however, this gallant Quixotism is out 
of place. ‘The age of the general resurrection of scamps’ should 
make way for the age of their decent re-interment by unanimous 
consent. Several literary reputations and fortunes have been made 
out of the ruse ;—let it pass, for that was all it was good for, and it 
will be good for that no longer, the trick having been explained. 

Another, and scarcely less serious, complaint we have to make 
against Mr. Jesse’s book is, that it is made unreasonably trouble- 
some to the reader by the unreasonable indolence of the writer. The 
excuse for this runs thus: ‘As fresh facts and anecdotes increased 
‘on his (the author’s) hands, he had, of course, the option of re-con- 
‘ structing his labours, and substituting a more regular, and perhaps 
‘a more ambitious plan. But it is not always that a literary work 
‘is improved by being diverted from its original design, and, 
‘accordingly, the author decided on adhering to the plan which he 
‘had first adopted.’—Preface. 

No modesty, whether real or affected, could be more mistaken. 
Its effect—assuming modesty to be the right word—has been to tax 
every one who wishes really to see all that can be said for Richard, 
to ferret out the facts from multitudinous and non-essential cir- 
cumstances, and to arrange and set in order the defence which it 
should have been the business of an industrious advocate to set in 
order for him. Without attempting to follow Mr. Jesse through his 
details, we may state, what our readers have already conjectured, 
that he does not appear to us to have made out his case; indeed, 
appears palpably and demonstrably to have failed. Richard’s per- 
sonal courage is universally admitted. That he had some of the 
qualities of a statesman, not less than of a soldier, it would be idle 
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to deny. That there are some exaggerations in Shakspeare’s 
terrible picture of his acts, his character, his person, may be 
willingly conceded. He may have known less than he gets credit 
for as to the death of Henry VI. He may have been driven by 
irresistible ‘reasons of state’ to dishonour and perjuries, to hypo- 
crisy and unscrupulous ambition. Yet, that he was unscrupulous 
and a hypocrite, perjured and dishonoured, even his avowed apolo- 
gist admits, and, despite his apparent desires, is compelled to prove. 
He died gallantly, as he had lived bloodily ; and no historical drama 
of ‘The Last War of the Roses’ can whitewash a man so devilish, 
or supersede a certain other drama, which is more than historically 
correct in the main, and which gives an uncommonly poor chance to 
such a rival, disavowing rivalry, as the one now before us.* 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Puttre Stannore Worstey, M.A., Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. I. Books I—XII. 
London and Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1861.—It 
is almost impossible to give a brief notice of Mr. Worsley’s Transla- 
tion of the first twelve Books of the Odyssey, without doing injustice 
either to ourselves, or to him, or to both. Scholarship so truly 
inspired with the feeling of the true scholar—a union by no means 
eonstant—an ambition so worthy, and labours so earnest and pro- 
tracted as here show both themselves and their fruits, are not to be 
adequately spoken of in the space at our disposal. On the other 
hand, the Translation of Homer is become one of the leading ques- 
tions among English scholars. Much learning and ingenuity have 
come to the assistance of poetry and criticism in the discussion of it ; 
and by way of making things interesting, we have gone to the root 
of the matter. It is found to be an open and undetermined question 
whether the project of a Zlomer for the English is one which it is 
possible to compass; whether, if not impossible, it has not been 
already compassed. If it actually has been compassed, which is the 
version to which this highest praise must be awarded ? and if no 
such version is yet extant, but is withal not antecedently impos- 
sible, what is the metre in which alone, or in which best, such 
version should be written? In an imbroglio of circumstances so 
exhilarating, it is only natural we should wish to interfere. We 
refrain, therefore, from all detailed criticism of the translation pro- 
duced by Mr. Worsley, and shall only say that, whatever be the 
judgment which the critics and Rhadamanthus may finally pass on 
it, we shall most gladly welcome a second edition of it—especially 
a it — be wanting in the blemishes which mar the beauty of 

e first. 

Athelstan: A Poem. London: Moxon and Co. Fep. 8vo. 1861. 
—‘ Athelstan’ opens with a strong and graphic picture of a fight in 
the streets of Winchester between the partisans of /Elfred the 
Atheling, who claimed to be the son of Alfred the Great, and those 
of Athelstan. Though unsuccessful, Atlfred, 
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‘ ___—_fighting for a crown, of such an aim 
Fought worthy, throwing into voice and arm 
The weight of his great venture ; with each shout 
That cheer’d his friends, he struck a foe to earth.’ 


The future progress of the two parties is described in Seven Books, 
including in their unfolding of it the frequent episodes demanded 
by the course of events, and highly convenient for dramatic and 
poetical narrative. The song interludes are marked by strength, by 
a true lyrical tone, and occasionally by a rare and finished beauty. 
We find a throbbing rhythm of power especially notable in the 
stanzas commencing— 


‘ Thor miss’d his hammer one luckless day— 
’T was a mortal loss to him ; 
And Loki said it was hid away 
In the house of the giant Thrym. 


And none but a poet could have written the ballad which the lady 
sings on the deck of Arlaf’s ship, while— 


‘ The water and the winds accompanied 
With loving cadence her unprest-for song. 
‘*(Q love! it is like the sea, 
Which rolls as it e’er hath roll’d, 
So fresh in its life, so free, 
And never tired out, nor old! 
To me, to me 
Love seems to be like the sea!”’’ 


Her other stanzas are worthy of her first one, and the refrain still 
rings wildly and grandly in one’s soul, while the ship speeds on, 
and the syren voice is lost amid the sound of many waters. 

The History of Scottish Poetry. By Davimw Irvine, LL.D., 
Author of ‘The Life of Buchanan,’ &e. Edited by Jonny Arrken 
CartyLE. With a Memoir and Glossary. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 8vo. 1861.—The day for the full appreciation of 
Dr. Irving’s History of Scottish Poetry is not yet come. All that we 
can now do is to acknowledge it as the work of a laborious scholar and 
an able and considerate critic. In the course of another generation 
or two, it will take higher rank. After a somewhat tedious disser- 
tation on the language formerly spoken in Scotland, and on the 
history of Celtic poetry, the author commences a series of twenty- 
four chapters, consisting of notices of all the principal poets of his 
country, with some selections from their works, and a sufficiency of 
explanatory, critical, and biographical comments. He commences 
with Thomas the Rhymer, or Thomas of Ercildoune (circa 
A.D. 1280), a reputed vates in more than the practical meaning of 
that word, and comes down to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, leaving off with the Lady Wardlaw, who probably did not 
write the poem upon which has been rested her reputation as a poet. 
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Israel in Egypt: a Poem. By Evwix Aruerstronz, Author of 
‘The Fall of Nineveh,’ &c. London: Longman and Co. 8vo. 
1861.—In these four hundred and seventy octavo pages, we have 
the story of the Israelites in Egypt, their bondage, their cry to God, 
the ten plagues, the deliverance, the pursuit, the triumph, told in 
blank verse. We extremely regret our inability to offer to the author 
the simple homage of even endorsing his own description of the book. 
It is full, rotund, and not a little rhetorical ; is occasionally good as 
a worked-out drama; but that it is truly a poem is more than we 
venture to affirm. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. Wuyte Met- 
vittE, Author of ‘Digby Grand,’ the ‘Interpreter,’ &c. Two vols. 
Originally published in ‘ Frazer’s Magazine.’ London: Parker, Son, 
and Bourne. Post 8vo. 1861.—Good for Nothing, we venture to 
think, is good for a good deal. It contains much solid reflection ; 
some admirable delineation of character; and unfolds its plot with 
all the skilfulness and ease necessary to exciting and sustaining the 
interest of the reader. It is not terrible; it does not keep one 
‘ wake o’ nights ;’ but it has more in 7t, a score times over, than 
some of the novels which do. We could easily pick out many a 
sentence and expression which will be well worth remembering 
when the Lady Olivia and Mrs. Latimer, Gilbert Orme, and John 
Gordon have been long forgotten. 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics: being an Attempt to explain their Nature, 
Origin, and Meaning. With a Vocabulary. By Samven Sarre. 
8vo. London: Edward Moxon and Co. 1861.—This book is, in 
effect, a manual for teaching the rudiments of the language of which 
it treats. It contains an Introductory Dissertation, a Vocabulary 
of Hieroglyphics and their English equivalents, and an Alphabet. 
The groups of characters in the vocabulary are arranged according 
to resemblance of meaning; and to any one desirous of acquiring a 
knowledge of the most ancient of all modes of writing, ‘ Egyptian 
* Hieroglyphics,’ may be commended as the work of one whose long 
and thorough acquaintance with the subject qualify him for a guide. 

Wild Flowers worth Notice. By Mrs. Lanxester. With Illustra- 
tions by J. E. Sowerby. London: Hardwick. 1861.—Mrs. Lan- 
kester has, in this beautiful little book, done worthy service. A pure 
and intelligent love of nature is manifest through all her descriptions 
and suggestions; and, having found for herself what a tenfold 
charm is in the country walk where hedge-bottoms have treasures, 
and every field and fence is full of wisdom and beauty, she has 
wished to share her knowledge with others, and has our best thanks 
for the charming and excellent manner in which she has set about 
it. Mr. Sowerby’s illustrations do him all credit. Let our younger 
readers procure the book, and find health and happiness in turning 
it, in the coming Spring, to all practical uses. 

In-Door Plants, and How to Grow Them for the Drawing-room, Bal- 
cony, and Greenhouse, §ce. By E. A. Mattnc. London: Smith, 
. Elder, and Co. 1861.—To those whom circumstances of residence or 
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health forbid the pleasure of going out to study the wild flowers 
worth notice, we gladly commend a book which may secure for them, 
as nearly as the case admits, an equivalent advantage. It is not a 
matter of necessity that in-door plants shall be prejudicial to the 
healthfulness of an atmosphere; and, by consequence, to that of 
those who breathe it. This being cared for, how often to invalid, 
student, workwoman, and workman, has the training and tending of 
some half-dozen flowers been a blessing beyond price! Alexander 
Smith makes the denizen of the sweltering town, with its crowded 
streets, its misery and vice, confess that the nightly stars, shining 
down so calm and bright and glorious, save him from atheism: 
through no very dissimilar means, how many are they whom the 
daily sight of in-door flowers tells of something better and nobler 
than the daily round of sickness, poverty, and toil! But not only 
for such is this manual adapted. It will be found equally useful to 
all who love to adorn home with flowers, but who are sometimes at 
a loss for the best choice and the best methods of culture. Its 
directions are full and perfectly simple. 

Said and Done! Wondon: Smith, Elder, & Co. Post 8vo. 1861. 
—‘Said and Done,’ is a good and well-told story, but is somewhat 
over painful. The moral of the book is forcibly brought out, and the 
skill of the author is shewn in using with success characters such as 
are easy to be met with in every-day life, and who excite interest in 
the reader only by the ability with which their action and personality 
are developed. 

Sketches from Pictures ; Lays of the Better Land ; and other Poems. 
By G. L. London: Edward Moxon & Co. Fep. 8vo. 1861.—The 
poems in this volume are thus grouped :—Sketches from Pictures ; 
Christmas Verses; Lays of the Better Land; Household Verses ; 
Legends from Old Stories; Miscellaneous Verses. Many of them we 
have read with exceeding pleasure, and the Lays of the Better Land 
we find characterised no less by fervid piety and faith, than by poet- 
ical sensibility and taste. There is many a verse of bright and far- 
darting beauty that could only shine down from the true empyrean. 

Household Education. By Harrrer Martiveav. A new Edition. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. Post 8vo. 1861.—As this book 
is from the pen of Miss Martineau, there are three things which 
it should not be necessary to say about it, because they are all 
known beforehand:—1. It is distinguished for strong, clear, 
decisive, common sense. 2. It contains useful information, and 
valuable suggestion. 3. It is marked by the peculiarities of defect 
and opinion which have been familiar to us for a good thirty years 
_ _ which we are not now sanguine enough to expect to see 

tered. 

The parts of the book we like best, are those on Life-long Educa- 
tion, The Care of the Body, (Miss Martineau says Frame), The Care 
of the Powers (videlicet, the Will, Hope, Love, &c.), Intellectual 
Training, and the Care of the Habits. It is a good book on an im- 
portant subject, and has for its cardinal and central belief, the prin- 
ciple, that if you want a beautiful and stately building which shall 
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be no less useful and enduring, your foundation must be laid 
accordingly. 

Early Egyptian History for the Young, with Descriptions of the 
Tombs and Monuments. By Tue Avurnor or ‘Srmney Grey,’ &c., 
AnD Her Sister. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Fep. 8vo. 1861. 
—‘ Early Egyptian History’ consists of a series of letters addressed 
by two ladies to their nephews. It is now published for the use of 
young persons generally, and is admirably adapted for the instruction 
of those for whom it is designed, and for not a few of their seniors. 
The authors have done most wisely, we think, in avoiding the con- 
troversies of learned men, in reference to things of minor importance, 
or of unusual intricacy, and have succeeded withal in embodying in 
small bulk a very large amount of sound information and thorough 
good sense. We had no expectation, we confess, of living to see 
Egyptian History charmed, even by fair ladies’ magic, into a shape 
it is not difficult to admire: but while others doubt and remain idle, 
or doubt and write unreadably, the author of ‘ Sidney Grey’ and her 
sister have conquered the seemingly insuperable, and have brought 
within reach of every youth of average understanding the seemingly 
unattainable. We have much pleasure in thanking them for their 
book. 

A Popular History of Bristol. By Gzorc Pryce, F.A.S. 8vo. Mack, 
Bristol.—Bristol is a fine old city ; we know not another, apart from 
London, which the historian and antiquary might so naturally prefer 
as a theme for research and authorship. To the beginning of the 
present century, it had grown with our national growth, and 
strengthened with its strength. No other city had been so intimately 
connected with the development of our maritime and commercial 
power. The past of the place is rooted in all that is distinctive of 
English history. Yet Bristol has been singularly unfortunate in its 
historians. Barrett, Seyer, and Cory, are all more or less untrust- 
worthy. Mr. Pryce, a resident in the place, has been a diligent student 
of its history and antiquities for now thirty years past, and has pro- 
duced a history of what was for centuries the second city in the 
kingdom which must supersede every other. 


ART. 


TuEreE is little to report upon respecting art at this season of the. 
year, although we have many rumours of paintings in hand, which 
are to ‘come out’ in the spring; and many whispers of what is 
doing, and what is yet to be done, in the way of art collections and 
exhibitions, of various kinds, subsidiary to the Great International 
Exhibition, that will summon so many thousands to our shores. At 
present, none of our usual earlier exhibitions have opened, although 
now preparing—except the ‘“‘ Winter Exhibition,’”’ which is held for 
the ninth time at the French Gallery. Not much can be said in 
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favour of this. Mr. Gale has a pleasing head of a little girl, with a 
garden rake on her shoulder; and Mrs. Ward an elegant young 
maiden, flinging a ball to her dog; while an artist, whose name we 
have not met before, Mr. C. Goldie, has given us a sweet study of 
Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat,’ lying so peacefully 
and so lovelily, half shrouded in her golden veil of hair, and the 
token lilies on her breast. In the last year’s exhibitions, there were 
so many bad pictures of this subject, that we are really pleased to 
find one that approaches to the beautiful conception of the poet. 
There are several pictures, too, which have already been exhibited, 
and these form the chief attraction. Among them, Mr. Dobson’s 
‘Charity of Dorcas,’ Mr. Peel’s ‘Goths in Italy,’ and Mrs. Hay’s 
‘Tobias curing his Father’s Blindness,’—an admirable painting, 
which did not at the Royal Academy receive the commendation it 
deserved. 

Meanwhile, the Christmas sight-seer may well afford to wait for 
all the forthcoming exhibitions, while the noble collection in the 
National Gallery is open to him, with its wealth of the early Italian 
painters, and its magnificent Titians, and that picture alone worth a 
journey thither, the fine ‘ Family of Darius before Alexander.’ We 
rejoice also to report, that Turner’s munificent bequest to the nation 
-—those priceless pictures of his—after their temporary abode at 
Kensington, have been very properly restored to their appropriated 
locality here. Their various and matchless beauties can now be 
far better seen in the temporary apartment provided for them, than 
in the narrow gallery where, for the last two or three years, they 
have been confined. The lover of ancient art will be also gratified 
by a visit to the Cyrene marbles, now open for public inspection at 
the British Museum. Although not equal to the Halicarnassian 
marbles, these afford some admirable specimens of a somewhat later 
period of art. A statue of Bacchus, a small statue of Jupiter 
Ammon, and some very fine fragments of figures may be noticed, but 
especially a noble statue of Apollo, about seven feet high, lyre in 
hand, and which is remarkable, not only for its beauty, but its 
wonderful state of preservation. An even more interesting morn- 
ing’s employment may, however, be found here, in examining the 
series of sculptured slabs lately placed, and which represent the 
lion huntings of Sardanapalus III., from the north palace at 
Kouyunjik. It is marvellous to see the force and spirit with which 
the Ninevite Snyders, or Landseer, between two or three thousand 
years ago, has preserved to us these memorials of the mighty hunt- 
ings of the Assyrian monarchs. ‘Each man, each animal,’ as an 
acute art-critic has lately observed, ‘is marked with an individuality 
‘ of characterisation which evinces a deep and knowing observation 
‘ of nature, and that of a rare kind; for it has been employed by 
‘a person who not only saw with the zest of a keen intelligence the 
‘ various incidents passing before him, but brought to that study an 
‘ already attained knowledge of the peculiarities, and even of the 
‘ anatomical structure, of the creatures he would have to delineate.’ 
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The reader will verify the truth of these remarks, as he observes the 
huge lion springing at the royal chariot, and the lioness, who 
follows as though to aid him in the assault; and the other lioness, 
who, wounded in the spine, drags her paralysed hind limbs so feebly 
along. As studies of brute life, these bas-reliefs of the unknown 
Assyrian sculptor are unmatched in ancient art. Greece can show 


Although Christmas is at hand, we have scarcely any Christmas 
Gift Books to make gay the booksellers’ windows as usual at this 
season. Those of last year seem doing duty for this year also; while 
the large sale of Day & Co.’s illustrated and illuminated works, 
have thrown many of the best specimens into the market at half- 

rice. 

There is little art literature just now. A memoir of that gifted, 
but most eccentric artist, Blake, was lately announced, but the 
writer, Mr. Gilchrist, to whom we are indebted for the life of Etty, 
has been suddenly cut off at an early age, and we are uncertain 
whether the work is sufficiently advanced to admit of its publication. 
Mr. Thornbury’s ‘ Life of Turner’ has appeared, and is receiving 
various and contradictory criticism. From a cursory view, it ap- 
peared to us very fragmentary and disjointed. The scattered 
character of the material may, however, be the cause; we will, 
therefore, postpone our criticism for the present. 

When we wrote the first paragraph of this notice, and referred to 
the many rumours of what was about to be done in connection with 
the Great International Exhibition, we little suspected that the 
close should record our heartfelt sorrow that the great promoter of 
that Exhibition—the generous and enlightened patron of art, and of 
art manufactures—should have been so suddenly snatched away from 
among us. How many thousands will cast a sorrowful eye ‘toward 
that mighty building now rising so proudly, when they think that 
the active mind, ever so busy with its minutest details, ever so 
anxious that the ‘Great’ Exhibition should deserve its title, has 
done with it, and all earthly things for ever! While all classes are 
bowed down beneath the great sorrow of this national loss, and all 
join in blessings on his memory, the art-student can least of all 
forget the debt of gratitude England owes to her lamented Prince 


Albert. 


SCIENCE. 


Palaontology ; or, a Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals and 
their Geological Relations. By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S8., &e. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1861.—From 
whatever point of view it be regarded, the science of paleontology 
must be acknowledged to have the best claims on the attention of 
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intelligent men. Though still in scarcely more than its infancy, 
every department of natural science is already indebted to it. To 
the comparative anatomist it has suggested new comparisons among 
existing forms and structures; physiology owes to it the great law 
of correlations; and it has materially enriched the sciences of 
zootomy and zoology. The geologist finds it of incalculable value in 
assisting his researches through every system of strata, from the 
most recent Pleistocene to the most ancient Silurian ; to the ethnolo- 
gist it is supplying new and most important data; while to the man 
who, without being scientific, at least delights to contemplate the 
ways and works of God, ‘it teaches that the globe allotted to man 
‘has revolved in its orbit through a period of time so vast, that the 
‘mind, in the endeavour to realise it, is strained by an effort like 
‘that by which it strives to conceive the space dividing the solar 
‘system from the most distant nebul.’ 

It is, accordingly, with the most lively pleasure we receive the 
second edition of Professor Owen’s book. We know of no man more 
competent to discuss with fulness, precision, and ability, the science 
of which it treats; but which, while great in itself, demands for its 
discussion so profound and extensive an acquaintance with other 
branches of knowledge. All the known species of extinct animals 
will be found systematically arranged here, their geological relations 
are pointed out, and the reader is never allowed to overlook those 
most interesting comparisons traceable between species and species, 
or to forget the law of progression manifest throughout, and shew- 
ing unmistakably ‘an ascent and progress in the main.’ 

In one thing Professor Owen appears to have made no advance. 
He is familiar with all that the most recent research has brought to 
light, with regard to the science of organic remains; he has made 
some slight alterations in his work, and some important additions to 
it; he is equally acquainted with the newest books as with the 
most lately discovered facts ; yet he still remains unconvinced that 
man is only the development of a monad, a progressional improve- 
ment on the nest-building ape! 

And the worst of it is, there appears no likelihood of his conver- 
sion from this error of his ways. The hypothetical explanations of 
Darwin, Wallace, Lamarck, Buffon, do not appear to him to be war- 
ranted by facts, but to be instances of fertility of imagination rather 
than of legitimate deductive hypothesis. And if they fail in regard 
to the inferior orders of the animal creation, it is certain they must 
fail in regard to the higher. ‘ The contest for existence,’ ‘ accidental 
‘ variety,’ ‘inherited variety,’ and ‘ the influence of external circum- 
‘stances and general adaptability,’ may, or may not, be coefficients 
in producing changes in species; but ‘observation of the actual 
‘change of any one species into another, through any or all of the 
‘ above hypothetical transmuting influences, has not yet been recorded.’ 

We can safely promise our scientific friends much pleasure in the 
study of this most able book. They will find no waste of words, no 
illogical reasoning, nothing which does not bear directly on the topic 
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under discussion. The arrangement is exact and systematic accord- 
ing to kingdoms, sub-kingdoms, provinces, classes, orders, genera ; 
and no known paleontological remains are omitted from reference 
or description. Up to the present time, in fact, Professor Owen’s 
work may be regarded as exhaustive. All that remains to wish is, 
that its great knowledge and admirable instruction were adapted to 
popular use. ‘The illustrations are very numerous, and have 
every appearance of accuracy, and the typography is worthy of the 
text. 


Physical Geography. From the Encyclopedia Britannica. By Sir 
Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., &. Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. Crown 8vo. 1861.—Sir John Herschel’s treatise on 
Physical Geography forms an admirable manual of the whole science. 
With what completeness he has discussed the subject we shall easily 
make apparent by a sketch of the contents of the volume ; and as to 
the manner of that discussion—its interest, intelligence, and trust- 
worthiness—it is only needful to say that it is by the author of the 
‘ Discourse on the Study of Natural History.’ 

After some important general considerations, Sir John Herschel 
commences his proper task with an account of Tur Sea. He treats 
of the sea’s extent, depth, mass; the composition of its water ; its 
colours and phosphorescence; the depth and form of the bottom; its 
subdivisions, temperature, currents, tides, waves, and wind-waves. 
Concluding this part of his subject with a description of the reef- 
formations, lagunes, &c., and the phenomena peculiar to the 
northern seas, he comes, secondly, to speak of THe Lanp. After 
traversing coast-lines, harbours, sea-clifis, beaches, estuaries, deltas, 
we find a series of most interesting chapters on the law of the distri- 
bution of ‘the materials’ of the land. To many persons it has 
seemed that those materials have been scattered chaotically, and at 
random ; but science again offers herself as the handmaid of religion, 
shows that the foregone conclusion of piety is correct, and that 
through, and notwithstanding apparent regularities, we may discern 
here as elsewhere that ‘ Order is Heaven’s first law.’ 

Under this part of his subject the author hag discussed the 
geological relations of the land, its volcanoes, the mean elevation of 
the continents, the various mountain systems, and the rivers, wells, 
and lakes. The chapters on CiiarteE treat of the distribution of 
temperature, moisture, thunderstorms, hurricanes, and earthquakes. 
The.author gives some account of the mineral productions of the 
earth ; of the distribution of plants and animals; of the discovery 
of fossil organic remains; and concludes the whole with some 
characteristic and highly philosophical chapters on the science of 
ethnology. 

A sutficient idea of the importance of the facts with which this 
volume is crowded may be gathered from our glance at the various 
subjects they are brought forward to illustrate. We would suggest 
to the publishers that the work would be easily and materially im- 
proved by prefixing to it a classified table of contents—the more 
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advisable as the work itself is so admirably adapted to the most 
popular use. 

Meteorology. From the Encyclopedia Britannica. By Sir John 
F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., &. Edinburgh : Adam and Charles 
Black. Fep. 8vo. 1861.—The literature of Meteorology is already 
become very considerable, but contains few works which treat of 
more than one or two particular classes of facts—all which classes 
are necessary complements of the subject as a whole. Some meteor- 
ologists, for example, take heat, others the winds, others barometrical 
and thermometrical measurements, others moisture, and others storms, 
&c., &e., according to their several inclinations and specialties; and the 
result is precisely that which, in the present state of our knowledge, it 
is desirable it should be; namely, a thoroughly admirable, classified, 
and, on the whole, reliable series of observations in almost every 
department. Various periodicities have been already inferred from 
them, and byfurther and more extended comparisons, they will one day 
permit us to ascend to their laws. This essay by Sir John Herschel 
is the more welcome on these very accounts. It contains a brief but 
elaborate survey of the whole known domain of Meteorological 
Science, and is just the book wanted to give that general knowledge 
of the subject which all men of education have begun to require. 
Some acquaintance with mathematics is indispensable to a mastery 
of it, but there is much which must interest every sensible man, 
whether he is or is not familiar with algebra and the uses of tan- 
gents and sines. : 

The time for a thoroughly popular work on Meteorology is not 
yet come. Exact science must always precede the general diffusion 
of information as to natural laws and operations, if such information 
is to be in any way correct. But that such a time must come, and 
is indeed fast coming, we have no more doubt than we have of any 
other conquest which may be needful to the completer dominion of 
mind over matter, and to the perfecting in knowledge of that being 
whom the Father of Lights has created in His image. 

Commencing with a short disquisition on the sun as a source of 
heat, and on the measure of its direct action (actinometry), Sir 
John Herschel next treats of the pressure, mass, and extent of the 
Atmosphere, and of Sand and Water as recipients and communi- 
cants of Heat. This involves attention to terrestrial radiation, with 
some beautiful laws already deduced from it, and conducts us to 
sundry other things included under the head of meteorological 
dynamics. Winds, Storms, Cyclones, Atmospheric Tides, Vapours, 
Electricity, Hygrometric and other yariations, all pass under review, 
and, after considering the Optical Phenomena of Meteorology, we 
have, last, an account of Whistwinds, Waterspouts, and Dust Storms. 


Marvels of Pond Life; or, a Year's Microscopical Recreations among 
the Polyps, Infusoria, Rotifera, Water-Bears, and Polyzoa. By 
Henry D. Stack, F.G.S. London: Groombridge. 1861.—This is 
an admirable introduction to the microscopical study of the wealth 
and wonders of Pond Life. We know of no better manual for a 
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beginner. It is adapted not only to facilitate his studies, but to 
save his pocket, and to guard his temper by preventing disappoint- 
ment. e descriptions and directions are perfectly simple and 
clear ; there is a complete absence of affectation ; and the author is 
one who sees, in the lesser works of the Creator, not less than the 
greater, traces of illimitable power and matchless design. His book 
has our best recommendation. It does great credit to the printer, 
and its illustrations are marked by a chaste and finished beauty 
worthy of all praise. 

On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By Atexanver Bary, A.M., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. London: Parker, Son, and Bourne. 8vo. 1861.— 
It appears to Mr. Bain that a discriminating knowledge of gharacter 
is a ‘primary condition of much of the improvement the present 
‘ age is panting for ;’: that the problem of getting the right man into 
the right place is, in fact, mainly a problem of discernment of 
‘Who's who.’ Under these impressions he has written this book. 
It is not worth while to demur to their justness—for anything that 
may conduce to a more accurate knowledge of man, his powers, his 
character, himself, is to be welcomed with gladness, no matter for 
the motives which may have influenced our teacher. 

After a sketch of various theories of character—called such by 
courtesy—Mr. Bain gives an interesting chapter on the Claims of 
Phrenology, and endeavours with much impartiality to adjudicate 
upon their validity and their weakness. He next passes in review 
the phrenological divisions of the mind, according to Propensities, 
Sentiments, and Intellectual Faculties; he notices a variety of its 
omissions ; and then, in nine succeeding chapters, he endeavours to 
lay a new, broader, and surer foundation for a Science of Character, 
properly so called, and to show, in some part, what the structure, 
resting on such foundation, would probably be. 

Many excellent observations are to be found scattered throughout 
the whole, and some discriminations which are unusually well ex- 
pressed. The criticisms have uniformly the appearance of studied 
conscientiousness, and shew no less appreciation of excellence than of 
error. 

As a whole, however, we sincerely regret our inability to regard 
the book as of special value or importance. Admitting the correct- 
ness of its descriptions and analyses, what then? We confess it ap- 
pears to us that knowledge of character, quick perception into the 
worth or worthliness of those about us, in no degree depends on, or can 
be governed by, any system or theory whatever. That one may become 
able to say more about character and its discrimination by reading 
such books as Mr. Bain’s, we by no means doubt. But all that such 
books can do for him, we fear, is to supply him with sundry associa- 
tions of ideas, and a convenient terminology. True, an author is 
not bound to furnish one with brains as well as with reasons—with 
capacity as well as with truth—if he were so required, he could not 
any the more do it, and that is precisely why we are sceptical as to 
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the value of such discussions as these before us. They are attempts 
to do for us what no man can do. He who,would judge character 
wisely, must hold his theories with a very loose hand. There is no 
substitute for his own eyes—the eyes in his head, and the other eyes 
in his soul. Given a certain cranial development, or, were it possi- 
ble, the exact shape and weight of the brain itself; or, if better, 
given certain faculties, sentiments, propensities; we still lack the 
organon by which alone to deduce the character of the man. There 
is in this matter no calculus by which any number of a’s, b’s, c’s, 
will give us the nature of the unknown z. Apart from these things 
Professor Bain’s book is agreeable reading ; it contains some inte- 
resting facts and some reasonable speculations. It appears to us that 
he errs in referring so frequently to his Senses and the Intellect ; and 
we are so well content with Sophocles and Heraclides (p. 134), with 
Socrates (pp. 288, 289, &c.), and with Pericles (p. 334), that we 
should have no objection to see Sokratés and Alkibiades, who look 
so uncomfortable and unfriendly at p. 70, written according to the 
more usual, and, we still think, more consistent spelling. 

Stammering and Stuttering, their Nature and Treatment. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., &c. London: Longman. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 182. 
1861.—The third edition of Dr. Hunt’s Treatise on the Cure of 
Stammering being out of print, he has not issued a fourth, but has 
taken the opportunity of preparing a new work on the same subject, 
based on the former one, and containing the results of a greatly ex- 
tended experience. We very much agree with him in his conviction 
that stammering and stuttering are to the persons afflicted with them 
sources of physical injury, and, not unfrequently, of extreme misery. 
Between these two torms of disease, Dr. Hunt observes consider- 
able differences, and that they arise from different causes. Their 
symptoms being so variable, it is impossible to prescribe rules for cure 
which shall be generally applicable. Nothing but the most careful 
study and practice can qualify the practitioner for their successful 
treatment. To all who have reason to feel interested in the subject, 
Dr. Hunt’s book may be recommended with confidence. That it is 
very mainly an advertisement will not alter its facts, nor detract 
from the value of its advice. 

Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, including a Monograph of 
the Elephant. With Engravings from Original Drawings. By Sm 
J. Emerson Tennent, R.C.S., LL.D., &¢. Post 8vo. London: 
Longman & Co. 1861.—When Sir J. Emerson Tennent published 
his great work on Ceylon, giving an account of its History, Antiqui- 
ties, and Productions, he was obliged to omit from the Natural His- 
tory section of it much which he had proposed to publish, and which 
was of much importance for the illustration of the subject. He has 
accordingly, in the work under notice, treated exclusively the natural 
history of the island, and has given the narratives and anecdotes 
which the plan of the larger work obliged him to omit. The Mam- 
malia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, Insects, Arachnida, 
Mpyriopoda, &c., &c., all come in for description and illustration, both 
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scientific and popular. The many woodcuts and engravings add 
greatly to the value and beauty of the work, and materially facilitate 
apprehension of the text. The monograph on the elephant we have 
found par excellence of interest. Indeed, the whole tone of Sir James’s 
writing, both in the monograph and in the other parts of his work, is 
greatly to our liking. Eminently humane and accomplished, inces- 
sant in his observation of nature, delightful in narrative, and graphic 
in description, he is an author whose books one opens in full confi- 
dence of pleasure, and closes with regret. For a truly charming, 
popular, and scientific account of the Natural History of Ceylon, we 
know of nothing which is comparable to the work before us. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Defence of the Faith. Part I. Forms of Unbelief. By SanpERson 
Rostns, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, in the Isle of Thanet, and 
Rural Dean. Longman.—The chapters of this first part of Mr. 
Robins’ contemplated work embrace the following topics :—Alexan- 
dria—Scholasticism—English Deism—Pantheism—German Philoso- 
phy—and, Rationalism. On all these subjects Mr. Robins has 
evidently read extensively and thoughtfully. What is here 
published is meant to be preliminary to an intelligent dealing with 
the erroneous speculations now so rife among us, and especially, it 
would seem, among professed Churchmen. To trace error to its 
source, psychologically or historically, is, no doubt, to do much 
towards refuting it. We commend persons who feel their need of 
assistance in this path to the pages of Mr. Robins. 

Town and Country Sermons. By Cuartes Kinestry, M.A. Parker. 
—tThese sermons share in about the usual degree in the excellences 
and defects which characterise Mr. Kingsley’s taste and modes of 
thought. The three sermons preached before the Queen, in common 
with the rest, are as simple in their style and illustration as they 
could well be. They abound in just thoughts, but some are doubt- 
ful, and some are not true. 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. By 
Ricwarp CHEeNnEvix Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Parker. 
—It is evident that Dr. Trench has felt a special interest in giving 
these lectures to the world. But of all the theological works that 

- have come from his pen, it is to us the least satisfactory. By insisting 
that the ‘angels’ addressed must have been bishops, and that the 
rebukes, counsels, and threatenings, are intended for those persons, 
and only mediately for ‘the Churches,’ the whole subject is vitiated 
and becomes a polemic on the greatness of the episcopal authority, 
rather than a lesson on a much weightier matter—viz., Church re- 
sponsibility. Such an interpretation of these chapters is as little 
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warranted by sound exegesis as by the known facts of ecclesiastical 
history. 

The Letter and the Spirit. Six Sermons on the Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. Preached before the University of Oxford. By 
Cuartes P. Curetien, M.A. Macmillan.—We scarcely need say 
that these are scholarly discourses. The intention of the preacher 
is to shew from how many points the mind may derive satisfactory 
impressions as to the Divine origin of the Scriptures and of 

istianity, without occupying itself in any rigid manner with the 
question—What ‘s inspiration? There is much ingenuity in the 
reasoning of the preacher, so far as it goes; but the question with 
which he declines to concern himself, is a question which cannot be 
dispensed with—certainly not to the extent to which it is dispensed 
with in these pages. 

The Bible and Modern Thought. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A. 
Tract Society.—This is a timely and able production. We earnestly 
recommend religious families to possess it, especially where there are 
husbands and brothers likely to be at all disturbed by the sceptical 
influences now abroad. 

St. Pauls Epistle to the Romans, newly Translated and Explained 
from a Missionary Point of View. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Macmillan.—Bishop Colenso has found 
that many questions arise among the heathen in relation to the 
doctrine of Christianity, which do not often find a place in our more 
conventional and traditionary modes of looking at such subjects. 
And it is no doubt true, that as much of the teaching of the Apostles 
was addressed to heathen men, we are the more likely to see it in 
the light in which the apostles intended it should be seen, by taking 
our own place at a heathen stand-point. More has been written on 
this Epistle than on any other in the New Testament, but the trans- 
lation and exposition of Dr. Colenso may be read with advantage 
both by the scholar and the preacher. 

Historical Papers. First Series. Congregational Martyrs. Stock, 
Paternoster Row.—These are valuable papers. They consist in part 
of a reprint of materials of great interest which are not readily ac- 
cessible, and of original documents which are now printed for the 
first time. By means of these pages we come into contact with the 
real circumstances and special experiences of the men who were the 
first in our history to claim that the conscience of the religious man 
should be free from the control of the magistrate, who, on that 
ground, were pronounced seditious persons, and suffered the penal- 
ties of sedition—imprisonment and death. We are not oblged to 
suppose that those good men were faultless. It should be enough to 
know that they were resolved to be faithful to God, though at the 
cost of death from the hands of men. 

Mysteries ; or, Faith the Knowledge of God. Uondon: Manwaring 
(Successor to John Chapman). Two vols. 8vo. 1861.—It is long 
since we had sent to us a work so provocative of contrary feelings as 
the one before us. The author seems to be equally possessed by 
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insane impetuosity and by fevid zeal for what he believes to be truth, 
and even The Truth. He professes to have discovered that all Chris- 
tian Churches are in error; to have found out what Faith is; to have 
discovered the only-sufficient evidence for the Divineness of Christian- 
ity and the Deity of Christ; to have arrived at the genuine significance 
of the Scriptures, especially of the New Testament Scriptures; to be 
qualified to teach us these things and others equally glorious. Then 
why, in the name of all his motives, does he refuse, in so hard and 
busy, and unbelieving an age as this, to take the trouble of so writing 
his book as that it may be read ? What becomes of his consistency it, 
when professing to unveil great mysteries, he resorts to a method 
more hopelessly inexplicable than the mysteries themselves ? 

The whole substance of the two volumes might have .been com- 
pressed into half the space of one of them. The writer is no doubt 
a religious man, and might have had a message which would be 
worth hearing, though the half of it should consist of egregious 
mistakes. But with a book that is like the Cataract of Lodore 
turned into theology and prose, which raves and boils’ through a 
thousand pages of print, without a pause of book, chapter, or head- 
ing of any sort to allow of our taking breath, the author has no 
chance of being read, and has no right to publish what he delibe- 
rately deprives of such chance. 

We believe it is an admitted fact that a sample brick is no descrip- 
tion of a house ; it is no less a fact that no quotations, however long, 
would tell definitely and clearly what are the Mysteries the author 
proposes to have explained, or what his explanation is. His preface 
contains two hundred and fifty pages, about everything and all 
things ; then comes a discourse, entitled ‘ Unity,’ and which would 
much more appropriately have been named Confusion; there is 
lastly a great outpouring on ‘The True Israel of God ;’ and, im con- 
clusion, eighty-nine pages of ‘ Remarks on Modern Astronomy.’ 
+The Infe and Times of George Lawson, D.D. Selkirk. Professor 
of Theology to the Associate Synod. By Rev. Jomw~ Macrartane, 
LL.D. Oliphant.—Dr. Lawson was born in 1749, and died in 1820. 
Many of the most efficient men in the Secession Church of Scotland 
are men who sat at his feet as their profegsor in theology, and hold 
his memory in affectionate remembrance. It is somewhat late to 
have to construct a memoir in relation to him, and much credit is 
due to Dr. Macfarlane for laying his hand on the material which the 
stream of time was fast drifting away, and presenting it to us as he 
has here done. Dr. Macfarlane justly remarks, that if anything 
were wanting to justify the conduct of the men to whom the 
Secession Church owes its origin, it would be found in the 
recently published memoirs of Drs. Somerville and Carlyle. The 
clerical character of the last century in Scotland, as seen in Dr. 

Carlyle, is assuredly a very loose affair. We scarcely need say that 
The Life and Times of Dr. Lawson presents a very different phase of 
Scettish character and of Scottish history. 
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